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Art.  I. — Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Stamford  Borough^ 
together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence^  &(•€,  Ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  ])nnted.  22  July,  1H  I8. 

IbioPRK  nomination  boroughs  arc  never  contested.  After  every 
election,  the  returns  arc  recorded  as  “  uncontested.”  'J'he 
elections,  moreover,  arc  never  controverted.  Proper  nomination 
boroughs  never  trouble  the  election-committees,  and  their  charac¬ 
teristics  thus  escape  the  pages  of  the  Jiliic  Hooks.  AV  c  cannot, 
therefore,  present  to  our  readers  a  jiortraiturc  of  a  specimen  of  a 
nomination  borough  caught  in  the  natural,  untamed,  and  abori¬ 
ginal  condition  of  the  species.  ])iit  Stamford  is  a  specimen  of  a 
nomination  borough  in  which  the  ])owcr  of  the  patron  is  domi¬ 
nant  though  contested,  and  triumphant  though  ex])osed.  It  is, 
therefore,  well  adapted  to  our  purpose,  though  little  fitted  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  nomination  boroughs  in  which  the  dark 
and  fatal  predominance  of  property  over  conscience,  the  cold 
shade  of  aristocracy,  freezes  up  all  life  and  force  in  the  constitu¬ 
ent  mind,  until  it  becomes  a  lake  of  ice,  impervious  alike  to  thaws 
and  storms.  Stamford  is  not  one  of  these  frozen  pools  of  death 
and  corruption.  Hut  Stamford  is  a  place  in  which  the  icy  ele¬ 
ments  are  in  the  ascendent,  and  in  which  they  prevail  over  all  the 
enlightening  and  warming  influences  of  this  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  centurv. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Alerewethcr,  in  the  introduction  to  his  most 
valuable  work  on  the  ‘  History  of  the  Horoughs  and  the  (/orpora- 
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tionji  of  England,’  states  the  general  results  of  his  lahorious  invov 
tigations  as  follows.  AVc  quote  them  because  they  ought  \u 
be  enwrought  into  all  the  thoughts  of  every  man  who  would  h  t  1 
himself  to  be  well-grounded  in  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  country. 

The  inferences  drawn  from  these  documents,  and  ailirnud 
with  confidence,  are : — 

*  1.  That  boroughs  existed  in  this  country  from  the  earliest  pevioiK 
of  our  authentic  history ;  and  that  altliough  all  boroughs  were  iu»t 
cities,  all  cities  were  boroughs,  and  had  their  municij)ul  rights  in  that 
chanieter  alone. 

‘  2.  That  they  were  all  essentially  alike  in  their  object,  constitution, 
and  general  character — as  well  in  England  as  in  Wales,  Seotlaiul,  an«l 
Ireland. 

‘  3.  That  the  same  class  of  persons  originally  formed  the  body 
hurgesses  in  all  horoiighs. 

*  1.  That  this  class  has  never  been  directly  changed,  from  the  earliest 
time  to  the  present  moment. 

*  «>.  That  the  burgesses  were  the  permanent  free  inhabitants  of  the 
boroughs;  performing  their  duties  and  enjoying  their  ])rivileges,  a^ 
the  free  inhabitant  householders,  paying  scot  and  bearing  lot,  pre- 
sentetl,  sworn,  and  enrolled  at  the  court  leet. 

‘0.  That  they  had  no  other  character  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
when  the  first  charter  of  munici])al  incorporation  was  granted;  which 
HiqH‘rinduced  upon  the  original  character  of  burgesses  that  of  cor- 
|H)rators  also,  for  the  pur})osc  of  giving  them  the  power  of  takin*;. 
and  inheriting  lands  by  succession,  and  of  suing  and  being  sued  hy 
their  eorjmratc  name.  Hut  the  class  of  ])ersons  continued  still 
the  same. 

‘  7.  That  the  power  of  selecting  the  burgesses,  now  exercised  hy  the 
cor]>orations,  or  their  select  bodies,  by  which,  in  some  jdaces,  the 
numbers  arc  reduced  to  the  smallest,  and  in  others,  increased  to 
an  etpially  improper  amount,  is  a  manifest  usur])ation,  aiul  only 
''Utiported  by  modern  decisions. 

*  8.  That  non-resident  burgesses  were  first  introduced  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  Parliamentary  writ,  and  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  in  the 
iTistances  of  the  persons  elected  as  representatives,  and  afterwards 
extended  by  usurpation  to  the  electors;  particidarly on  the  Restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  when,  under  the  statutes  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  that 
reign,  the  resident  corporators  were  expelled  from  their  ottices  by  the 
king's  commissioners,  and  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  other  per¬ 
sons,  wen*  introduced  in  their  stead ;  another  manifest  encroachment 
ujHm  the  ancient  simplicity  of  these  institutions. 

That  although  these  usur])ations  were  in  some  places  corrected 
after  the  Restoration,  yet  in  others  they  were  im])roperly  continued, 
and  were  subsetpiently  sanctioned  by  legal  authority. 

‘  10.  That  the  n'sult  of  suj>porting  these  usurj)ations,  and  the  various 
usages  which,  in  different  places,  have  f^>rung  out  of  them,  has  ]>ro- 
duced  an  anomalous,  complicated,  and  unintelligible  system,  which  has 
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^iven  birth  to  a  distinct  branch  of  the  law  relative  to  cor])orations, 
more  intricate  and  mysterious  than  any  other ;  not  known  by  those 
who  act  under  it — altogether  hid  from  the  unlearned — and  but  par¬ 
tially  revealed  to  the  learned. 

Ml.  That  nothing  can  restore  these  municipal  institutions  to  a  rea¬ 
sonable  and  practical  form  but  re-establishing  the  ancient  uniformity 
of  their  rights  and  privileges ;  by  which  means  they  may  be  equally 
known  and  understood  by  all  classes,  and  any  abuse  or  departure 
from  the  general  principle  would  be  instantly  corrected  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  public  opinion  or  by  uniform  judicial  determinations.’ 

To  this  glimpse  into  the  electoral  system  of  oiir  ancestors  in 
the  boroughs,  we  beg  to  add  another,  afforded  by  the  same  author, 
into  the  popular  constitution  of  the  county  constituencies.  Lord 
Stanley,  describing  the  present  condition  of  the  county  voters, 
savs:  ‘  Tory  acres  arc  just  Tory  votes ;  and  Whig  acres  arc  just 
Whig  votes.’  But  our  ancestors  were  not  in  any  similar  condition. 

Mn  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  reforming  statutes  passed  for 
the  regulation  of  the  choosers  of  knights  of  the  shires ;  by  which  “  to 
remedy  the  great  evils  arising  from  the  elections  being  made  by  out¬ 
rageous  and  excessive  numbers  of  people  dwelling  in  the  counties, 
most  ])art  of  small  substance,  pretending  to  have  a  voice  equivalent 
with  the  most  worthy  knights  and  escpiires  dwelling  within  the  coun¬ 
ties.”  The  elections  were  directed  to  be  made  by  “  people  resident 
and  dwelling  in  the  counties,  having  free  land  to  the  value  of  40.».  a 
year.”  From  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  elections  for  counties 
before  that  time,  were  made  by  the  free  inhabitant  householders,  who 
(lid  suit  in  the  sheriff’s  touni,  as  the  elections  for  boroughs  were  by 
the  same  class  of  persons  doing  suit  at  the  court  leet  of  the  borough. 
This  is  the  most  reasonable  inference ;  because,  as  there  is  no  special 
provision  of  the  law'  cither  way,  the  general  law  would  be  supposed 
to  have  prevailed  in  both ;  by  which  means  they  would  have  been  on 
the  same  footing ;  differing  only  in  this  respect,  that  while  the  one 
was  confined  to  the  borough,  the  other  extended  over  the  whole 
county.* 

Although  wc  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  present  our 
readers  w  ith  this  view  of  the  ancient  and  submerged  rights  of 
the  people  in  the  counties,  our  business  is  at  present  with  the 
boroughs,  and  more  especially  with  the  borough  of  Stamford.  In 
the  time  of  King  Alfred,  this  borough  >vas  one  of  the  five  into  which 
the  Danes  were  distributed,  and  instead  of  the  privileges  of  the 
borough  being  concessions  from  the  lord  of  the  castle  of  Stamford, 
here,  iis  generally  elscwdicrc,  the  borough  existed  long  before  the 
castle,  lids  borough,  w  ith  some  intermissions,  has  returned  mem¬ 
bers  to  Parliament  since  the  26th  of  Edward  I.  In  the  old  charters 
of  the  borough,  the  w  ords  ‘  burgesses,’  ‘  freemen,’  and  ‘  inhabi¬ 
tants,’  were  used  nearly  synonymously  with  ‘  men.’  Henry  III. 
granted  a  market  to  the  ‘  men’  of  Stamford.  There  w  as  no  cor- 
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poration ;  and  the  burgesses  were  all  the  men  paying  scot  and 
bearing  lot  in  the  place,  'i'his  was  the  state  of  things  until  the 
Uistoration.  In  IGtiO  and  IGtil,  the  machinery  of  the  election 
committee  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  borough  and  the  elec¬ 
tors.  It  was  agreed  by  the  House  that  the  right  of  election  was 
‘  in  such  freemen  only  as  paid  scot  and  lot.’  This  right  was  fur¬ 
ther  defined  in  1730  to  be  ‘in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and 
lot,  and  not  receiving  alms  or  public  charities.’ 

'Fhe  perversion  of  Stamford  into  a  nomination  borough  of  the 
House  of  Cecil  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  the  mere  power 
of  house-property.  The  Cecils  owed  their  wealth  and  titles  to 
Lord  Burleigh,  the  minister  of  (iucen  Elizabeth.  The  father  of 
this  remarkable  man,  we  believe,  was  a  schoolmaster  in  AWah  s. 
However,  be  this  as  it  may,  many  centuries  before  the  Cecils 
were  heard  of,  Stamford  was  a  borough  of  freemen,  returning 
their  members  to  serve  in  I’arliament  by  manhood  suffrage.  Hut 
gradindly  and  effectually  to  wrest  their  rights  from  them,  the 
Cecils,  when  they  came  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  only 
to  pursue  the  policy  of  obtaining  a  preponderance  of  the  house- 
property,  to  start  candidates  at  every  election,  and,  by  exi)ensive 
contests  in  the  borough,  and  expensive  controversies  before  the 
election  committees,  (tribunals  ineffably  infamous,)  to  break  down 
opposition  and  make  the  seats  their  own.  hatever  may  be  the 
truth  in  the  hackneyed  lines  of  Byron  about — 

‘Freedom's  battles  once  be<run,’ 

the  history  of  the  representation  in  England  for  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years,  proves  that — 

‘  (omtptlous  battle  once  begun, 

Hecpieathed  from  bribing  sire  to  son, 

Tfiough  baffled  oft,  is  always  won.’ 

Stamford  is  a  borough  in  which  the  custom  of  Borough  Eng¬ 
lish  still  prevails,  by  which  the  youngest  son  inherits  from  a 
father  dying  intestate.  The  rights  of  the  electors  in  the  borough 
are  of  such  ancient  date,  that  the  Cecils  arc  only  mushrooms  of 
the  last  two  centuries  compared  with  them.  Yet  the  despotism 
is  complete.  In  *  Oldfield’s  Bepresentative  History  of  Great 
Britain,*  published  in  1810,  we  find  it  stated  ‘that  Stamford  is 
dependent  upon  the  Manpiis  of  Exeter,  wdio  nominates  both  the 
memlxTs.  His  lordship’s  attorney  is  one  of  them.’  ‘An  oppo¬ 
sition  to  his  influence  was  made  a  few  years  since  by  the  late 
Hichard  JepthsonOddy,FiSq.,who  caused  an  hotel  and  several  new 
houses  to  hi'  built  in  the  town,  but  he  was  not  able  to  overcome 
this  weight  of  property.' 

Ihcre  is  little  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  aristocracy 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  boroughs  have  contrived  to  steal 
their  rights  from  their  inhabitants.  The  first  thing  >vas  the  su])- 
port  of  the  Crown  and  the  Government  in  London.  Since  the 
Kestoration,  the  aristocracy  have  always  been  sure  that  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Government  would  be  on  their  side  in  the 
election  committees.  The  boroughmongers  in  their  deeds  of 
theft  have  been  emboldened  by  knowing  that  they  were  masters 
of  the  court  of  ultimate  appeal.  The  people  might  complain 
bitterly,  as  they  undoubtedly  did  for  many  years  ;  but  the  appeal 
carried  their  complaints  of  theft  to  a  court  of  thieves. 

AVc  wish  much  w  c  could  go  into  the  history  of  the  perversion 
of  the  representative  constitution  of  England  more  fully.  On 
some  future  occasion  we  hope  to  do  it.  Ilut  we  must  note  here 
a  few"  points.  To  the  last  parliament  of  Charles  I.,  fifty-one 
English  and  Welsh  counties  returned  ninety  knights  only. 
To  the  present  parliament  of  Victoria,  England  and  Wales, 
divided  into  eighty-one  districts,  returned  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  knights.  The  numbers  of  the  English  and  Welsh 
members  remaining  still  the  same,  it  follows  that  in  the  counties 
of  England  and  A\Tdcs,  the  landed  interest  have  taken  sixty-nine 
scats  from  the  towns  to  themselves.  In  the  Parliament  of  1()4(), 
there  were  four  hundred  and  fourteen  burgcsScs  to  ninety  knights. 
This  immense  preponderance  of  the  tow  ns  is  full  of  explanations 
of  tlic  phenomena  of  English  history.  It  explains  how^  the  'rudor 
sovereigns  w  ere  compelled  by  tlieir  parliaments  to  adopt  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Reformation.  It  explains  why  the  Stuarts  found  free 
parliaments  incompatible  with  their  designs  of  establishing  arbi¬ 
trary  power  and  religious  conformity.  Although  the  attempt  to 
subvert  and  destroy  parliaments  cost  Charles  I.  his  throne 
and  his  head,  his  sons,  the  second  James  and  the  second  Charles, 
successfully  perverted  the  institution  wdiich  neither  he  nor  they 
could  suppress.  The  subtraction  of  seats  from  the  tow  ns  to  the 
counties  was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Restoration.  I  ntil  the 
reign  of  (Jiarles  II.  the  bishopric  of  Durham  was  not  a  county, 
and  did  not  return  knights.  'The  English  boroughs  which 
returned  one  member  to  the  Long  Parliament  were  only  six  ; 
Abingdon,  Rerkshire  ;  New'port,  Cornwall;  Monmouth,  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  ;  Iligham  Ferrers,  Northamptonshire ;  Panbury, 
Oxfordshire ;  and  Pewdley,  Worcestershire.  Pesides  the 
seizure  of  sixty-nine  scats  from  the  towuis,  equal  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-eight  on  a  division,  the  representation  has  been 
perverted  by  the  interpretation  of  the  charters.  J'he  Jesuit 
advisers  of  the  Stuarts  induced  them  to  issue  quo  xcarranto 
informations  against  the  corporations,  by  means  of  w'hich  they 
asserted  and  established  the  principle,  that,  as  the  king  gave  the 
charters  the  (hown  alone  had  a  right  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
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lliciii.  Thus  the  electoral  power  of  the  boroughs  taken  from  tlu- 
people,  and  given  to  small  cliques  called  Corporations,  w  hieh  were 
the  creatures  of  the  Crown.  The  election  committees  co-operated 
witli  the  lawyers  of  the  Crown.  AVhen  petitions  against  returns 
came  before  them,  they  decided  as  bidden  and  as  bribed.  In  the 
case  of  Truro,  an  election  committee  decided  that  the  word 
‘|)opulace,*  in  the  charter,  meant  a  corporation  of  twenty-five 
IHTsons.’  In  several  cases  the  election  committees  decided,  in 
regard  to  the  borough  of  Poole,  that  the  word  ‘  commonalty’ 
meant  the  corporation  only.  \'cry  lofty  persons  wdll  sometimes 
accept  very  humble  descriptions  when  there  is  something  to  be 
got  by  it !  The  Whig  historians  boast  much  of  the  revolution  of 
IG88.  Undoubtedly,  the  Whigs  were  then  all- powerful.  They 
limited  the  monarchy.  They  expelled  the  Stuarts  ;  but  they  did 
nothing  ecclesiastically  but  consolidate  the  Church  of  England 
;uid  reestablish  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland.  In  Eng- 
liuid  they  did  not  set  up  toleration,  they  only  confirmed  it.  But, 
in  regard  to  the  representation,  they  consolidated  and  preserved 
all  the  abuses  introduced  by  the  last  Stuarts.  The  Jesuit  advisers 
of  these  kings  had  sho^\’n  how  the  representation  could  be 
perverted,  and  the  Whigs  practised  the  lesson  and  profited 
by  the  perversion.  In  the  arts  of  espionage  and  electioneering, 
the  AN’higs  were  pupils  of  the  Jesuits,  and  became  adepts  w  orthy 
of  their  masters.  But  for  the  treachery  of  the  Whigs  to  their 
brother  conspirators,  tlie  old  officers  of  Cromw  ell,  who  brought 
over  A\  illiara  III.,  and  to  the  people  who  expected  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  their  rights,  the  He  form  Act  of  1832  would  not  have 
been  necessary.  But  for  the  imposture  embodied  in  this  act,  the 
mournful  and  menacing  spectacle  would  not  now  present  itself 
of  a  legislature  in  hostility  to  the  convictions  of  the  great  body 
of  the  peojdc. 

I  lowc  ver  w'c  must  return  to  Stamford,  and  look  somcwdiat  closely 
into  its  present  condition.  On  the  roll  of  1846,  the  electors  of 
Stamford  were  registered  at  (>16.  In  the  report  before  us  they 
;u’c  numbered  at  575  at  the  last  election.  Of  the  tenants  of  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter  in  Stamford,  192  arc  electors,  of  w’hom  117 
hold^property  of  the  annual  vidue  of  ten  pounds  and  upw  ards, 
;uid  75  are  scot-and-lot  voters. 


Ihe  Hejmrt  on  the  Stamford  election  is  a  singular  document, 
fur  it  begins  by  saying  one  set  of  things,  and  ends  by  stating  the 
«PlX)8ite  series  of  facts.  The  committee  sav  the  marquis  docs 


select  the  candidates.  But  they  say  wdicn 
Eord  Ihomas  Cecil  was  a  candidate,  in  1830,  he  was  accom- 
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of  his  garden  by  Lord  Thomas  Cecil.  Wlicu  lie  received  a 
notice,  Marshall  proved  that  he  had  not  split  his  vote,  and  he 
was  not  ejected.  After  the  election  of  1830,  fourteen  voters  for  the 
blue  candidate  received  notice  to  quit,  although  it  is  not  stated 
that  any  of  them  were  in /arrears.  After  the  election  of  183.‘>?, 
three  voters  for  the  Blues  and  a  sub-tenant  received  notice.  In 
1837,  Mr.  AV^dford  accompanied  Sir  George  Clerk  to  Stamford, 
and  he  was  returned  without  a  contest.  In  July,  1847,  Mr. 
U'alford  acted  for  Mr.  Ilcrrics,  as  his  solicitor  in  the  election. 
‘  It  has  not  been  proved  to  your  committee  that  the  said 
marquis  further  interfered  in  such  elections  by  fulHlling  any 
promises  and  threats.’  Yet,  the  committee  say,  *  There  is  one 
case  only  (that  of  Littlcdyke),  in  which  Lord  Exeter  gave  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  discharge  of  a  tenant,  with  any  reference  to  his  vote.’ 
He  did  not  fulfil  any  threats,  yet  he  did  in  one  case!  After 
the  return  of  1847,  fifteen  tenants  who  voted  for  Mr.  Holt,  a 
Conservative,  but  not  a  Burleigh  candidate,  and  a  widow,  the 
mother  of  an  elector,  were  ejected.  The  case  of  Littledykc  is 
thus  stated  by  himself  before  the  committee  : — 

‘  Did  you  apply  to  be  restored  to  your  work  :  to  lie  taken  on  again  ? 
— I  was  advised  to  go  to  Lord  Exeter,  and  he  granted  me  the  privilege 
of  sj)caking  to  him. 

‘  You  went  to  him,  and  spoke  to  him  ? — Yes,  I  spoke  to  him. 

‘  What  did  you  tell  him? — I  said,  “My  lord,  Patrick  has  discharged 
me  of  my  work.”  He  says,  “  Yes and  he  says,  “  1  told  Browning 
to  tell  Patrick  to  discharge  you.” 

‘  Who  is  Browning  ;  is  he  the  architect,  the  head  man  of  the  works  ? 
— \es,  clerk  of  the  works;  something  like  an  architect. 

‘  Patrick  was  foreman,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  of  the  carpenters. 

‘  What  did  you  then  say  to  Lord  Exeter? — I  says,  “  My  lord” — to 
the  best  of  my  recollection  I  said,  “  I  hope  you  will  think  of  me.” 
He  said,  “I  cannot  do  anything  for  you.”  That  was  all  that  passed 
betwixt  Lord  Exeter  and  me. 

‘  Did  you  ever  see  him  again  about  it? — No. 

‘  You  say  you  voted  by  mistake  at  the  election  ? — I  was  confused. 

‘Did  you  ever  tell  anybody  that  you  voted  by  mistake.^ — I  told 
Lord  Exeter,  and  everybody  that  asked  me,  it  was  a  mistake,  and  no¬ 
thing  but  a  mistake. 

‘  When  did  you  tell  Lord  Exeter  that;  at  the  time  that  you  saw 
him?— Yes.  He  says,  “You  might  have  thought  of  Granby  and 
Berries.”  I  said,  “My  lord,  I  was  Hurried.” 

‘  What  did  he  say  to  that? — He  said,  “  You  might  have  thought  of 
Granby  and  Herrics.” 

‘  When  you  told  him  you  were  flurried  w'as  he  satisfied  with  that, 
or  did  he  say  anything  more  ? — Nothing  more. 

*  AN  hen  did  you  say  to  him  that  you  liad  voted  by  mistake :  at  wliut 
time ;  was  it  when  you  first  went  in,  or  w  hen  you  were  going  away,  or 
when  ? — AN' hen  we  first  met  together. 
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‘  You  went  up  to  the  house  to  see  him  ? — I  w  ent  up  to  tlie  house. 

1  was  desired  to  go  into  the  large  hall,  and  wait  there  whilst  he  canu* 
through. 

*  Did  he  order  you  to  be  put  on  to  work  again  ? — No. 

‘  Did  you  get  a  notice  to  quit  your  house  ? — Yes. 

‘  What  time  was  that  ? — I  had  a  written  discharge.  I  w  as  about  forty 
miles  from  home. 

*  A  written  notice? — Yes,  a  written  notice;  a  discharge. 

‘  Was  that  about  Michaelmas  ? — Yes,  a  little  before  Michaelmas. 

*  Whose  name  was  to  that  notice,  do  you  remember : — \  oiin*; 
Mr.  Maguire  brought  the  notice  to  my  house. 

‘  Mr.  Maguire  is  a  clerk  of  Mr.  Higgs,  is  not  he  ? — He  is  a  w  riter 
under  Mr.  Higgs. 

‘  And  he  brought  you  the  notice  ? — He  brought  it  to  my  house ;  I 
w  as  not  at  home. 

*  Did  you  ever  go  to  Mr.  Higgs  about  that  notice? — No.  I  did  not 
go  myself ;  my  wife  went  u]). 

*  You  sent  your  w  ife  up  to  Mr.  Higgs  ? — She  went  up. 

‘  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Higgs  yourself  about  it  at  all  afterward>; 
did  you  ever  see  him  to  tell  him  the  story  about  your  voting? — Yes, 

I  did ;  and  I  told  him  that  I  was  flurried  and  made  a  mistake. 

*  What  did  Mr.  Higgs  say  to  you  about  that? — I  am  sure  1  forget 
what  he  said. 

‘  Did  you  speak  to  him  at  all  about  your  having  a  notice  to  leave  your 
house? —  I  went  up  to  the  office,  and  I  says,  “Sir,  I  have  got  a  dis- 
charge  from  my  house;”  and  he  says,  “Yes,”  something  like  that. 

I  says,  “  1  hope  you  will  think  of  me,  and  let  me  remain  in  my  house 
but  he  said  it  was  not  in  his  j)ower  to  let  me  remain  in  it. 

*  Did  he  say  w  hy  it  was  not  in  his  pow’er? — He  said  it  w’as  not  in 
his  power  ;  or  he  said  he  was  not  authorized  to  let  me  remain  in  it. 

*  Did  he  give  any  reason  about  it? — No. 

*  How  old  are  you? — 1  was  seventy-one  last  March  ;  I  was  born 
in  the  year  1777. 

*  Are  you  receiving  parish  relief  now  ?  —  Yes. 

‘  Are  you  not  in  any  employment  now’  ? — Ver}’  little,  or  nothing  ; 
only  little  o<ld  jobs  1  can  catch  anywhere. 

*  Mr.  Horsman  :  How  long  have  you  been  Lord  Exeter’s  tenant? — 
1  went  into  that  house  in  1811. 

*  Sir  J.  S.  Ihikington  ;  What  were  your  earnings  per  week  as  long  as 
you  remained  in  Lord  Exeter’s  service  as  carpenter? — Latterly  I  re¬ 
ceived  IGs.  Gd.  a  week. 

*  I  p  to  the  time  you  were  discharged  ? — Up  to  the  time  I  w’as  dis¬ 
charged. 

‘  Mr.  M  ood  :  Have  you  left  your  house  ? — No. 

*  Have  you  had  leave  to  remain  in  it  ? — Mr.  Higgs  sent  a  person  to 
my  hou.se  to  say  that  I  was  to  go  up  to  his  office.  I  went  up,  and  he 
says,  “  Thomas,  you  have  got  a  discharge  from  your  house.”  I  said, 
“  \  es ;  *  he  says,  “  You  have  been  paying  30s.  a  year  rent ;”  he  says, 

I/ord  Exeter  will  not  turn  yo\i  out  of  your  house  if  you  w’ill  agree 
to  pay  lOs,  a  year  more.”  “  Very  well.  Sir,”  I  says,  “  1  will  agree  to 
pa\  it ;  and  he  says,  “  1  will  enter  vou  down  in  the  book.** 
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‘  Can  von  remember  when  that  was ;  was  it  in  the  winter,  or  when  ? 
— In  the  winter. 

‘Was  it  before  or  after  Christmas ? — I  should  thiidc  it  was  before 
iKuly-day. 

‘  Lord  H.  Vane :  It  was  Mr.  Higj^js  that  said  that  to  you  ? — Yes. 

‘  Mr.  Wood  ;  Was  that  after  Christmas  ? — Yes  ;  it  should  be  after 
Christmas,  because  I  expected,  you  know,  Sir,  to  j^ct  out  of  my  house 
at  Lady-day,  according  to  the  discharji^e  that  was  sent  me. 

‘  Mr.  Ilorsman :  Lon^  before  Lady-day? — Well,  1  am  sure  I  cannot  say. 

*  A  month  before  ? — It  mij^ht  be  a  month,  perhaps. 

‘Sir  J.  S.  Pakinjj^ton  :  You  were  allowed  to  remain: — Yes. 

‘Mr.  Wortlcy  :  You  arc  living  in  the  house  now,  are  not  you  r — Yes. 

‘  You  arc  seventy-one  you  say  ? — Yes,  seventy-one  last  March. 

‘  You  have  not  been  able  to  do  the  work  you  used  to  do  lately,  have 
you  r — Xo,  I  have  not ;  oh  dear  no. 

‘  You  could  not  guess  why  you  were  discharged  at  all  r — Well,  Sir, 
I  kept  thinking  about  something. 

‘Sir  J.  S.  Pakington :  What  were  you  thinking  about? — I  was 
thinking  pcrha])s  it  might  be  through  making  the  mistake  in  voting ; 
I  could  not  think  of  anything  else.  Whether  I  thought  right  or  not  I 
cannot  be  sure. 

‘W  as  that  the  reason  why  you  stated  to  Lord  Exeter  you  had  made 
a  mistake  ;  what  reason  had  you  for  su])posing  that  you  might  have 
been  turned  out  of  your  premises  for  voting  in  that  way? — I  am  sure 
such  a  thought  rose  in  my  mind  that  it  might  be  so. 

‘  But  why  did  you  suppose  that  because  you  had  made  a  mistake 
in  voting  you  would  be  turned  out  of  your  ])rcmiscs  ? — Because  many 
other  pco])le  who  voted  against  Lord  Exeter  had  their  discharge. 

‘  And  therefore  you  thought  that  for  that  reason  you  had  received 
yours  r — \  cs. 

‘Mr.  Wortley:  Who  told  you  that  other  people  had  been  discharged? 
— Quantities  of  ])co])le  talked  about  it. 

‘Sir  J.  S.  Pakington  :  Have  you  worked  for  anybody  else  since  you 
were  turned  out  of  Lord  Exeter's  employ  ? — Yes,  occasionally,  only  lor 
little  odd  trifling  jobs  I  coidd  get ;  a  little  1  could  do  for  anybody. 

‘How  much  have  you  been  enabled  to  get  in  a  week  by  labour  from 
that  time  ? — 1  should  think  not  more  than  d.9.  to  4s.  a  week  on  the 
average. 

‘  Have  you  received  any  parish  relief  since  you  lost  your  employment 
at  Burghley  ? — Y’es. 

‘  How  much  per  week  ? — Three  shillings. 

‘Regular  or  occasional  ? — Regularly.’ 

From  a  single  bone,  the  naturalist  can  construct  a  whole 
animal  of  a  species  now  extinct,*  and  show,  on  pa])er  or  by 
models,  how  he  must  have  moved  and  fed.  Thomas  lattlcdyke 
is  a  specimen  of  a  dependent  elector  in  a  nomination  borough 
which  is  liable  to  be  contested.  In  him  the  morality  of  tlie 
citizen  is  extinct,  and  in  its  place  there  is  the  morality  of  the 
dependent.  Most  probably  some  feeling  for  the  good  of  the 
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town,  ami  in  favour  of  a  railway,  existed  in  a  corner  of  his  iniml, 
and  brought  the  word  ‘  Holt  ’  to  his  lips.  But  the  sole  notion  of 
duty  which  he  avows,  and  of  which  he  is  conscious,  is  gratitude 
to  his  lord,  lie  is  a  fossil  of  the  nomination  world.  In  boroughs 
and  counties  where  this  morality  prevails,  the  voting  tool  becomes 
indignantly  virtuous  at  the  idea  of  his  being  so  base  as  to  turn  a 
gentleman  s  property  against  his  politics. 

From  the  rci>ort  and  evidence  before  us,  we  learn  that  his 
doininancy  is  a  very  miserable  thing  to  Lord  Exeter  himsilf 
He  would  be  a  happier  man  without  it.  One  of  his  friends  in 
tlie  committee  asked  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Stam¬ 
ford  whether  he  had  ever  said  Lord  Exeter  deserved  to  be  assas¬ 
sinated.  The  explanation  of  the  cpiestion  appears  to  he  tliat  an 
expression  of  this  kind  had  been  floating  about  on  the  tongiu  s 
of  the  men  of  Stamford,  and  a  citizen  had  been  driven  nearly 
wild  by  exasperation  against  the  noble  patron  of  the  borougli. 
Numbers  of  coarse  satires,  libels,  and  caricatures  show  him  how 
much  he  is  hated.  The  air  around  him  is  full  of  animosity; 
hatred  is  his  neighbour  ;  and,  instead  of  living  amidst  respect  and 
goodwill,  his  residence  is  erected  upon  a  soil  of  revenge,  con¬ 
tempt,  and  scorn.  It  is,  indeed,  a  wretched  heritage  of  the  past, 
this  nomination  system,  for  it  is  a  legacy  of  exasperation  and 
reUliation  to  the  people  of  Stamford,  and  to  the  Marejuis  of 
Exeter  a  life-long  possession  of  pride,  malignity,  and  insult. 
Of  the  two  fatal  legacies  the  inhabitants  have  the  lesser  evil, 
for  it  is  better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  inflict  it. 

'fhomas  Littledyke  is  a  specimen  of  an  elector  in  a  nomination 
borough  which  is  contested.  But  he  is  a  most  favourable  speci¬ 
men.  lie  was  well  paid.  But  this  is  not  the  case  generally. 
In  the  proper  nomination  boroughs  there  arc  no  contests.  The 
patrons  are  absentees.  Little  or  no  money  is  put  into  circulation 
l)y  them.  4'he  tyranny  of  a  local  lawyer  holds  all  the  voters  in 
abject  submission  and  discontent.  At  Harwich,  a  single  voter 
made  five  hundred  pounds  by  his  vote  at  the  general  election. 
But  there  ai*e  no  such  windfalls  for  the  voters  of  Caine  and  Tavi¬ 


stock.  In  the  nomination  boroughs  in  wliich  the  power  of  the 
patron  is  incontestible  the  voters  never  vote.  They  arc  mere 
names  on  the  register.  They  are  mere  black  marks  upon  paper. 
Always  electors  who  never  elect,  they  arc  in  these  cases  voters 
who  do  not  vote.  1  he  returns  for  these  seats  arc  effected  in  the 
easiest  and  le;ist  expensive  way  possible.  Probably,  the  legiti¬ 
mate  expenses  of  a  contest  in  the  West  Riding  are  not  less  than 
five  Uiousiuid  pounds  for  each  candidate.  Fifteen  hundred 
jH^xiiuls  is  about  the  sum  which  even  a  pure  election  costs  in  the 
o>\er  Hamlets.^  But  in  the  report  on  election  expenses,  the 
remarks  on  nomination  boroughs  arc  ‘  No  contest,’  ‘  No  polh’ 
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‘  No  expenses.’  On  another  occasion  we  may  enter  more  fully 
into  the  characteristics  of  these  boroughs,  and  exhibit  more  in 
detail  their  history  and  habits. 

To  show  somewhat  of  the  iniquity  of  the  present  llcform  Act, 
in  regard  to  nomination,  we  have  taken  the  trouble  of  forming 
lists  of  the  constituencies  under  1000  electors,  and  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  members  which  they  return  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Our  authority  for  the  numbers  is  the  return  of  the  number  of 
electors  on  the  register  of  1840,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  28rd  of  July,  1847.  lUit  as 
this  return  relates  only  to  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  we 
state  thg  numbers  of  the  Irish  constituencies  on  the  tables 
appended  to  the  report  on  election  expenses  of  1834.  To  as¬ 
certain  the  influence  of  nomination  in  returning  members,  we 
shall  give  a  list  of  the  small  constituencies,  stating  the  number 
of  electors  on  their  registers,  and  the  number  of  members  they 
ret  inn. 

CONSTITUENCY  UNDER  100  ELECTORS: 

E.  M. 

Lisburn  .  .  .  .01  1 


CONSTITUENCIES  UNDER  200  ELECTORS: 


C’alnc 

E. 

150 

M. 

1 

Nairn 

E. 

115 

M. 

1 

Dungannan 

151 

1 

Ueigate 

182 

1 

Portarlington 

137 

1 

Sutlicrland 

184 

1 

New  Ross 

130 

1 

Tralee 

180 

1 

Athlonc 

CONSTITUENCIES  UNDER  300  ELECTORS  : 

243  11  Harwich 

295 

2 

Arundel 

221 

1 

K  insale 

20G 

I 

Andover 

243 

2 

Knaresboroiigh  . 

242 

2 

Ashburton  . 

2G2 

1 

Marlborough 

2G2 

2 

Handon  Rridg 

c  .  2G6 

1 

Nortliallerton 

2G9 

1 

Cashel 

277 

1 

Richmond  . 

283 

2 

Coleraine  . 

207 

1 

Thetford 

214 

o 

Carlow 

278 

1 

A’oughal 

297 

1 

Knnis  . 

237 

1 

Wexford 

2G9 

1 

Enniskillen . 

212 

1 

Wilton 

21G 

1 

Abingdon  . 

CONSTITUENCIES  UNDER  400  ELECTORS  : 

.  339  1  1  Dartmouth 

37G 

1 

Banbury 

300 

1 

Devizes 

389 

2 

Bewdley 

379 

1 

Droitwich 

34  G 

1 

Buckingham 

388 

2 

Evesham 

355 

2 

Chip])cnham 

303 

2 

Dundalk 

318 

1 

Christchurch 

301 

1 

b’ye  . 

322 

1 

Cockermouth 

319 

2 

llelston 

385 

1 

1 
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CONSTITUENCIES  UNDER  400  ELECTORS — Continued: 


E. 

M. 

E. 

M. 

Horsham 

341 

1 

Tamwortb  . 

393 

2 

Huntinj^don 

373 

2 

Tavistock  . 

315 

2 

Kendal 

397 

1 

Thirsk 

332 

1 

I>auncc8ton 

369 

1 

Totnes 

378 

2 

Liskeard 

349 

1 

Wallingford 

368 

1 

L)Tne-Regis 
Lymington  . 

326 

1 

Wells 

375 

‘) 

* 

318 

2 

Westbury  . 

342 

1 

Malmesbury 

320 

1 

Wycombe  . 

335 

2 

Great  Marlow 

371 

2 

Beaumaris  . 

335 

1 

Midhurst 

304 

1 

Brecon 

304 

1 

IVterstield  . 

380 

1 

Wigtown  . 

382 

1 

llipon 

350 

2 

CONSTITUENCIES  UNDER  500  ELECTORS: 

Hodmln 

401 

2 

Tiverton 

445 

O 

Cirencester  . 

485 

o 

Warcham  . 

442 

1 

Dorchester  . 

405 

2 

Whitby 

403 

1 

Frome  . 

412 

1 

Woodstock,  New. 

401 

1 

Honiton 

446 

2 

Armagh 

444 

1 

Hythc  . 

485 

1 

Bute  . 

410 

1 

Ludlow 

452 

2 

Mallow 

458 

1 

Morpt'th 

440 

1 

Sligo  . 

418 

1 

Shaftesbury* 

484 

2 

Radnor 

462 

1 

Tewkesbury 

409 

2 

CONSTITUENCIES  UNDER  GOO  ELECTORS  : 

St.  Albans  . 

532 

2 

St.  Ives 

594 

1 

Bridgwater 

529 

2 

Mahon 

535 

1 

Caithness  . 

571 

1 

Linlithgow 

596 

1 

Clitheroc 

504 

1 

Kilkenny 

562 

1 

Downpatrick 

517 

1 

Kinross 

526 

1 

Dn>gheda.  . 

560 

1 

Peterlmrough 

553 

0 

Clonmel 

521 

1 

Poole 

522 

2 

Guildford  . 

585 

2 

Orkney 

599 

1 

Hertford 

567 

o 

Rye  . 

574 

1 

Kiddenninster 

548 

1 

Whitehaven 

543 

1 

CONSTITUENCIES  UNDER  700  ELECTORS: 

Bridport 

663 

2 

Pontefract  . 

685 

0 

Gateshead  . 

656 

1 

Scarborough 

670 

2 

Great  Grimsby 

619 

1 

Stamford 

616 

2 

Dungarvan  . 

695 

1 

Selkirk 

622 

1 

Klgin  . 

603 

1 

Sligo 

Truro 

695 

2 

Haddington 

694 

1 

627 

2 

1  Londonderry 

611 

1 

Warrington 

699 

1 

Ix'ominster 

Haverfordwest 

631 

667 

2 

1 

WeyTnouth 

Wigan 

625 

637 

2 

0 

.Newport, Isleof  Wight  646 

2 

Winchester 

684 

0 
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CONSTITUENCIES  UNDER  800  ELECTORS  : 


£. 

M. 

E. 

M. 

I’eebles 

718 

1 

Shields,  South 

744 

1 

Barnstaple  . 

781 

2 

Tynemouth 

789 

1 

Bur)'  St.  Edmunds 

751 

2 

Wakefield  . 

780 

1 

Chichester  . 

799 

o 

Warwick 

770 

2 

Dudley 

791 

1 

Windsor 

728 

2 

Grantham  . 

700 

2 

Cardiff 

797 

1 

Sidisbury  . 

708 

2 

Cardigan 

701 

1 

CONSTITUENCIES  UNDER  000  ELECTORS  : 

liouth 

803 

2 

Bury  (Lancashire) 

808 

1 

Boss  . 

827 

1 

Lewes 

800 

2 

Banff 

833 

1 

Penryn 

803 

2 

Clackmannan 

817 

1 

Walsall 

850 

1 

Inverness  . 

817 

1 

Wenlock 

857 

2 

Kincardine  . 

808 

1 

Carnarvon  . 

888 

1 

Asliton 

871 

1 

Denbigh 

841 

1 

Berwick 

888 

1 

Flint  . 

800 

1 

Bridgnorth 

838 

2 

CONTITUENCIE3 

UNDER  1000  electors: 

Hastings 

909 

2 

Sandwich  . 

943 

o 

Lichfield 

947 

2 

Taunton 

911 

o 

Macclesfield 

940 

2 

Carmarthen 

991 

1 

Maldon 

951 

2 

Pembroke  . 

952 

1 

Newark 

951 

2 

SUMMARY  OF  CONSTITUENCIES  UNDER  1000. 


In  1  Constituency 

91 

Electors  arc 

represented  by  1  Member. 

In  8  Constituencies 

1,232 

SI 

,,  8  .Members. 

In  20 

4,999 

„  20 

In  87 

12,887 

11 

'^1  »» 

In  19 

8,305 

11 

„  27 

In  20 

11,038 

11 

,,  20 

In  20 

13,055 

11 

4,  B1 

In  14 

10,077 

11 

„  21  „ 

In  17 

14,491 

11 

„  22 

In  9 

8,501 

11 

44  10  ,, 

165 

A  • 

85,270 

229 

«  .1  1 

Among  the  constituencies  of  less  than  a  thousand  electors, 
there  are  several  of  unsullied  character ;  but  no  one  of  these  is 


safe  from  the  evils  of  nomination,  intimidation,  and  corruption. 
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A  single  rich  man  has  their  virtue  in  his  power.  A  contestc  il 
election  might  bo  sufficient  to  debauch  the  best  of  them.  Some 
of  them  have  reputations  they  do  not  deserve.  Ikit  exceptional 
cases  apart,  the  constituencies  under  one  thousand  are  under 
corrupt  influences ;  yet  they  arc  the  most  powerful  of  all 
electorates.  They  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  number, 
and  they  return  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  members.  It 
would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  larger  constituencies 
arc  free.  There  arc  nomination  boroughs  with  large  constituen¬ 
cies.  Where  direct  nomination  ceases  the  malignant  influences 
of  the  freemen  come  into  play.  The  constituencies  under  a 
thousand  return  more  than  one-third  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
yet  they  arc  but  a  fraction  of  the  electoral  body.  The  total 
number  of  names  on  the  register  is  about  1,J20(),0()0,  and  more 
than  a  third  of  the  members  are  returned  by  85,000.  A  fraction 
of  less  than  one-fourteenth  of  the  whole  has  more  than  a  third 
of  the  electoral  power.  On  the  principles  laid  down  by  Lord 
John  Kussell,  when  advocating  the  Keform  Hill,  the  list  we  have 
given  would  form  the  schedule  A  of  a  new  lleform  Hill.  'I'hat 
there  is  no  security  for  the  maintenance  of  freedom  and  purity 
of  election  in  constituencies  of  less  than  a  thousand,  is  proved 
by  masses  of  evidence  before  the  election  committees. 

W  c  have  already  exceeded  the  space  which  can  be  afforded  to 
this  subject  in  this  number  ;  but  we  cannot  conclude  without 
noting  the  fact  that  the  middle  classes  of  this  country  arc  utterly 
insignificant  in  the  representation.  A  common  accusation  against 
the  middle  classes  is,  that  they  accepted  the  help  of  the  working 
cliisses  to  obtain  the  votes  for  themselves,  and  then  have  turned 
against  the  enfranchisement  of  the  working  classes.  AVe  believe 
this  charge  to  be  greatly  exaggerated.  The  middle  classes  arc 
not  represented.  They,  indeed,  return  a  few  members  ;  but  we 
doubt  if  they  have  of  all  the  058  scats,  the  fate  of  more  than  the 
158  in  their  hands,  were  they  to  do  their  utmost.  Voting  tools, 
tenants  at  will,  and  freemen  ;  nomination,  intimidation,  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  give  the  AVhig  and  Tory  oligarchies  the  remaining  500 
seats.  W  herever  the  middle  classes  predominate  they  give  their 
voices  for  members  favourable  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
working  classes :  witness  Westminster,  Finsbury,  Hradlbrd,  and 
the  'l  ower  Hamlets. 

With  one  other  remark  we  shall  conclude,  and  to  us  it  seems 
to  present  a  consideration  of  supreme  importance. 

rew,  even  of  those  radical  reformers  who  have  paid  most 
attention  to  the  electoral  system,  have  attached  due  importance  to 
the  election  committees  of  the  House  of  (Commons.  These  tri¬ 
bunals  have  been  the  chief  means  of  the  perversion  of  the  con- 
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stitution  of  England.  They  have  enabled  the  Crown  and  the 
aristocracy  to  make  the  Commons’  house  their  own.  Were  uni¬ 
versal  sufiVage  established  to-morrow,  with  every  detail  the  most 
zealous  stickler  for  the  Charter  has  ever  devised,  without  a  re¬ 
construction  of  the  election  committees,  the  rights  of  the  people 
would  not  be  safe.  Some  other  tribunal  there  must  be.  Hut 
what  this  ought  to  be,  is  perhaps  the  most  diiricult  ])roblem  con¬ 
nected  with  a  representative  constitution. 


Akt.  II. — Historical  Sketch  of  the  Origin  of  the  Secession  Church. 

Ily  the  Ucv.  Andrew  Thomson,  B.A.  And  the  Ilistorj/  of  the  Iiisc 

of  the  Relief  Church.  Hy  the  Rev.  Gavin  Struthers,  D.l). 

London  and  Edinburgh  :  A.  Fullarton  and  Co.  1818.  l*p.  888. 

'Fhe  history  of  some  nations  is  the  story  of  their  heroes  and 
magnates.  The  history  of  Scotland  is  that  of  a  people.  The 
interests  of  the  many  have  been  involved  in  all  her  struggles ; 
and  the  many  have  taken  into  their  own  hand  the  determination 
of  their  affairs.  Her  story  has  more  than  ordinary  significancy. 
Her  barren  rocks  and  heathery  hills  have  been  the  battle-ground 
on  which  were  waged  strifes  of  weightiest  interest  to  her  and  all 
countries.  Often  lias  Europe  stood  the  solicitous  spectator  of 
the  doings  and  sufferings  of  her  daring  sons.  And  on  the  land 
of  the  Covenant,  limited  and  barren  as  it  is,  and  by  its  inhabit¬ 
ants,  few,  and  poor,  and  weak  in  all  the  external  resources  of  a 
nation,  battles  of  freedom  have  been  fought  of  which  all  Chris¬ 
tendom  shared  the  spoil. 

Ihc  conspicuous  importance  thus  given,  by  local  position  and 
other  circumstances,  to  Scotland’s  civil  history,  attaches  still 
niorc  notably  to  her  religious  struggles.  Here,  as  everywhere 
in  Europe,  Popery  had  absorbed  alltlic  national  immunities,  and 
trampled  all  popular  rights  and  interests  under  foot.  It  was  by 
the  popular  arm  its  munitions  were  assailed,  and  its  power  anni¬ 
hilated.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  germination  of  a  spiritual 
Christianity  was  checked  and  blighted  by  secular  usur])ation, 
and  the  popular  faith  became  the  religion  of  the  state  in  the  form 
of  a  state-church.  Hut  never  did  state-church  secure  for  itself 
so  large  a  share  of  real  liberty,  or  assume  so  high  a  tone  of 
authority  toward  its  secular  masters,  or  prove,  on  the  whole,  so 
great  a  blessing  to  the  people  whom  it  professed  to  instruct,  as 
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the  Scottish  state-church.  Never  had  slave  such  an  air  of 
freedom.  The  rare  distinction  was  hers,  amonj;  secular  clmrclics, 
of  being  more  the  church  of  the  people  than  of  the  prince.  The 
civil  master,  and  the  spiritual  employe ,  were,  of  course,  struggling 
for  tlie  sole  mastery ;  but  in  the  servile  war,  althougli  the  Scottish 
state-church  never  escaped  (as  it  was  not  possible  she  sliould),  . 

real  enthralment,  she  seldom  wanted  the  pleasing  illusion,  that  f 

she  was  independent  and  free. 

The  real  thnddom  of  state  connexion  has  been  demonstrated, 
however,  by  her  bloody  contests  with  rutlilcss  oppressors ;  and 
still  more  intelligibly  during  times  of  comparative  rest,  when  the 
best  of  her  sons  liave  escaped  out  of  her  pale  to  enjoy  a  spiritual 
liberty,  which  a  state-church  may  pretend  to,  and  proffer,  but  can 
never  afford. 

In  1733,  Ehknezer  Erskixe,  and  his  four  coadjutors,  made 
a  secession,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  religious  body  recently 
known  as  the  United  Sec  ession  Church.  In  1752,  Thomas 
Gillespie  sought  relief  from  the  unscrupulous,  overbearing 
tyranny  of  a  hierarchy,  who,  not  contented  themselves  with  over-  ' 
riding  men’s  consciences,  would  compel  every  associate  in  the 
ministry  to  bear  his  part  in  acts  of  oppression.  He  became, 
after  his  expulsion  from  the  state-church,  the  founder  of  the 
religious  community  recently  known  as  the  IIeliee  Chuuch. 

The  union  of  this  first  and  second  rresbyterian  secession  into 
one  body  denominated  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  is 
the  occasion  of  the  popular  series  of  which  the  volume  at  the 
head  of  this  paper  is  the  first. 

A  thud  Presbyterian  secession  has  been  made  from  the  Scot¬ 
tish  state-church,  by  what  is  called  ‘  The  Disruption,’  or  the 
formation  of  the  Free  Church — a  secession  numerically  greater 
in  its  commencement  than  both  of  the  previous  secessions  com¬ 
bined,  after  an  existence  of  a  ce  ntury  ;  formed  in  a  manner  alto- 
getlier  new  and  peculiar;  carrying  with  it  a  strong  tide  of  popular 
admiration,  such  as  never  before  accompanied  the  formation  of  a 
new  religious  body' :  a  church  more  national  by  far  than  that 
which  it  h  as  left  to  bear  the  national  insignia  and  subsist  on  the 
national  pay  :  a  body  which,  taking  its  place  beside  the  previous 
sect'ssions,  exhibits  the  state-church  in  an  aspect  truly  con- 
tomptibh' — a  mere  shred,  a  rcsidmnn — whose  altars  the  people 
have  forsaken  ;  whose  pretensions  they'  deride ;  whose  ministers 
they  despise,  as  men  whose  most  notable  characteristic  is,  that 
*  they  have  tarried  by  the  stuff.’ 

1  ossossing  such  elements,  the  religious  affairs  of  Scotland  are 
more  full  of  interest  than  ever.  If  the  National  Church  in  its 
letters  disputing  with,  daring,  and  defeating,  by  the  strength  of 
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a  popular  will,  its  secular  oppressors,  kindles  admiring  sympathy; 
much  more  a  Christian  people,  finding  spiritual  liberty  an  exile 
from  the  precincts  of  a  state-church,  and  seeking  in  separation  and 
reproach  the  comfort  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God.* 

Having  already  taken  under  review  the  history  and  principles 
of  the  United  Secession  Church,  and  the  llelief  Church, re¬ 
spectively,  we  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  certain  general 
reflections,  suggested  by  the  existence  in  Scotland  of  the  different 
religious  bodies  which  have  just  been  mentioned ;  omitting  all 
consideration  of  the  smaller  bodies  of  IVesbyterians,  tlie  Con- 
grcgatioualists.  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  etc.,  all  supported,  and 
with  some  degree  of  efEciency,  upon  the  voluntary  principle. 

It  is  of  some  importance  at  present,  when  there  prevails  in 
high  quarters,  and  among  all  political  parties,  such  a  niania  for 
state-endowments,  to  show  that  they  are  utterly  unnecessary 
for  any  religious  purpose ;  that  a  nation  can  find  religious  in¬ 
struction  without  the  aid  of  endowments ;  and  that  one  of  the 
poorest  of  nations  finds  more  ample  religious  instruction  for  it¬ 
self,  than  a  time-hallowed  state-church  has  supplied ; — nay  more, 
that  the  religious  instruction  provided  by  the  state  is  refused, 
and  the  superfluous  and  forsaken  state-church  is  scarcely  endured 
as  an  incubus,  draining  the  resources,  vexing  the  spirits,  and 
confounding  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  people. 

The  state-church  of  Scotland  may  be  said  to  consist  of  1,100 
parishes ;  or,  an  ecclcsiasticid  apparatus  of  minister,  church, 
school,  etc.,  for  every  of  the  population.  The  Free 

Church  supplies  700  churches,  etc.,  or  a  similar  ecclesiastical 
machinery,  for  every  3,571  of  the  population.  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  consisting  of  the  first  and  second  Presby¬ 
terian  secessions,  su])plies  500  churches,  or  one  to  every  5,000  of 
the  population.  Thus  the  state  provides  1,100  churches  for  the 
nation.  The  nation  provides  for  itself  1,200,  in  which  it  sustains 
the  ministration  of  religious  truth  according  to  the  very  same 
theological  standards,  and  the  very  same  Presbyterian  platform, 
as  authorized  by  the  state,  by  a  body  of  men  in  every  sense  the 

•  In  speaking  of  these  successive  preshyterian  secessions,  presbyterian 
writers  and  others  are  apt  to  overlooK  the  existence  and  underrate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  other  secessions,  which  rejected  not  only  the  corruptions  and 
defections  of  the  state-church,  but  the  state-connexion  itself,  and  the  presby¬ 
terian  organization  of  that  church.  Estimated  by  the  heroic  disinterestedness 
of  their  character ;  the  firm  texture  of  their  dissent ;  their  influence  upon  the 
religious  sentiments  of  the  nation  ;  the  worth  of  several  of  their  characteristic 
principles,  especially  their  anti-state-church  principles,  which  have  been  gradu¬ 
ally  disseminating  themselves  amongst  the  presbyterian  dissenters  ;  the  name 
of  Glas  at  one  period ;  the  old,  or  Scotch  independents  subsequently ;  and 
Ewii^,  Innes,  Haldane,  etc.,  in  a  later  dav,  have  a  claim  not  to  be  forgotten. 

+  See  vol.  xii.  p.  434,  M‘Kerrow’s  Hist,  of  the  Secession.  Vol.  xv. 
p*  319,  Struthers*  Hist,  of  the  Relief. 
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equals  of  the  state-clergy.  The  only  point  on  which  the  en- 
dowed  church  can  glory  over  the  un-endowed  is  the  stipend. 
Work,  or  no  work ;  capacity,  or  no  capacity ;  congregation,  or 
no  congregation ;  the  state  secures  the  stipend  to  ‘  her  Majesty’s 
servants  ;*  while  un-endowed  churches  are  vulgar  enough  to 
adhere  to  the  maxim,  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  Divine 
and  human  wisdom,  ‘  If  a  man  will  not  work  neither  shall  he 
eat.’ 

Ilut  this  comparison  of  endowed  and  un-endowed  Presbyteri¬ 
anism  is  very  defective.  The  Presbyterian  bodies  represented  by 
the  1 ,200  congregations,  having  few  of  the  great  and  wealthy  in 
the  land  among  them,  support  a  large  staff  of  missionaries  in 
foreign  countries,  with  which  the  agency  of  the  state-church, 
that  has  1,100  churches,  etc.,  provided  to  its  hands,  and  has  no 
other  outlet  for  the  religious  zeal  of  its  members  than  these 
‘  regions  beyond,’  most  pitiably  contrasts. 

Now,  could  anything  be  more  notoriously  an  excrescence  and 
incubus  on  an  intelligent  and  industrious,  but  by  no  means 
affluent,  nation,  than  this  so-called  national  church,  disowned  by 
the  nation.  If  it  was  hard  to  defend  the  Scottish  state-church 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Dissenters,  when  the  masses  which 
now  compose  the  Free  Church  were  still  in  its  communion ;  if 
its  defenders  were  drawn  to  desperate  and  suicidal  arguments 
then,  what  shall  be  said  for  it  now,  without  one  redeeming 
qu«ality  to  save  it  from  utter  contempt  ?  Five  of  the  parish 
churches  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  (it  has  been  proved  to  the 
patrons  of  the  parishes)  could  accommodate  all  who  attend,  or 
arc  likely  to  attend,  the  eighteen  endowed  churches.  Equally 
damnatory  facts  can  be  adduced  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
llic  people  are  taxed,  mulcted,  and  sometimes  imprisoned,  to 
support  this  church,  which  they  hate,  and  which  they  have 
practically  substituted  with  one  of  their  ow’n.  It  is  a  sinecure 
establishment — its  ‘  occupation  gone  ’ — the  first  member  of  a 
moribund  system  to  be  proclaimed  e^etc.  Talk  of  the  Irish 
state-church — a  proverb  and  reproach  throughout  Christendom — 
the  butt  of  every  one  that  scoffs  at  Protestant  Christianity— 
a  mockery  and  a  sham  for  w’hich  scarcely  a  defender  can  be 
found !  But  even  for  the  Irish  church  certain  plausible  and 
constitutional  defences  can  be  offered.  It  is  part  of  a  Protestant 
institution.  It  is  the  representative  of  Protestant  Christianity 
in  a  country  where  olhcrw’ise  Popery  would  prevail.  It  aims 
wtensibly  at  the  conversion  of  men  from  a  religion  not  sane- 
Uoned,  but  proscribed,  and  till  recently  only  furtively  toleratedi 
^  But  the  Scottish  state-church  has  to  convert 

\  Sound  Protestant  Presbyterians,  to  a  faith  not  by  a 
shade  differing  from  their  own,  except  that  its  lustre  is  somewhat 
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less  dimmed  by  secularity  than  that  of  the  state-church.  Its 
mission  is  to  a  people  who  not  only  refuse  its  instructions,  but 
have  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  doing  so  ;  and  are  not  likely 
to  be  recovered  from  their  alienation.  Where  is  that  spirit  of 
Scottish  independence  which  has  ever  been  as  intolerant  of  a 
foreign  religion  as  of  foreign  dominion  ?  The  nation  prefers  a 
worship  according  to  its  own  ideal ;  is  the  memory  of  ancient 
struggles  extinct,  that  it  will  be  forced  to  sanction  and  honour 
and  support  one  which  draws  its  breath  from  kings,  and,  through 
its  alliance  with  national  government,  can  overbear  the  conscience 
of  the  nation  itself?  For  such  a  church,  imposed  on  such  a 
people,  one  might  surely  predict  an  unquiet  existence,  and  an 
early  dissolution.  And  if  the  ranks  of  Presbyterian  seceders, 
not  to  speak  of  other  Dissenters,  wdiose  antipathy  to  state-reli¬ 
gion  is  equally  intense,  were  a  real  confederacy,  it  is  not  easy  to 
sec  how’,  against  the  vital  force  of  their  opposition,  this  dead 
form,  this  unsubstantial  sham,  this  ignominious  pretence,  could 
long  maintain  itself.  Unhappily,  this  is  not  the  case.  We  have 
set  forth  the  aggregate,  w'e  cannot  call  it  the  associated,  dissent- 
erism  of  Scotland.  There  is  not  only  incohesion,  there  is  repul¬ 
sion,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Presbyterian  seceders.  The  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  dissent  in  Scotland,  and  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  state-church,  is  the  anomalous  position  and  impracti¬ 
cable  principles  of  the  Free  Church.  Dissenting  in  position  ; 
voluntary  in  practice  ;  anti-state-church  in  its  antipathy  to  the 
existing  establishment,  yet  repudiating,  with  a  fervour  almost 
fanatical,  the  notion  of  its  being  voluntary  in  principle,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  to  be  confounded  in  its  position  and  testimony  with  the 
other  bodies  of  seceders.  Its  peculiar  testimony,  in  which  it 
glories,  is  the  headship  of  Jesus  Christ  over  the  nations,  as  such  ; 
or,  in  other  w  ords,  the  principle  of  a  state-church  ;  the  immense 
liberality  displayed  in  its  formation,  extension,  and  support,  has 
been  prompted,  were  we  to  credit  its  defenders,  merely  by  the 
‘  present  distress.’  By  inference,  that  liberality  is  to  cease  when 
this  pressure  of  circumstances  is  withdrawn.  In  this  day  of  its 
greatest  prosperity  and  power,  we  are  told  that  the  Free  Church 
is  sustained  by  expedients  to  which  a  church  should  resort  only 
when  persecuted,  and  in  the  wilderness.  Its  existence  and  posi¬ 
tion,  were  w  e  to  take  this  assertion  literally,  is  essentially  tempo¬ 
rary.  We  are  not  suffered  to  look  upon  its  members  as  a  portion 
of  the  Lord’s  people,  offering  on  his  altar  w'hat  they  had  too 
long  withheld,  and  should  never  henceforth  retain  from  his 
cause;  but  as  a  portion  of  a  nation  endeavouring  to  preserve 
ecclesiastical  immunities  which  are  invaded,  and  driven  to  resorts 
which  they  would  rather  have  escaped.  The  consequence  of 
this  singular  confession  is,  that  much  of  the  force  of  their  example 
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IH  lost  as  an  illustration  of  the  voluntary  principle.  So  long  as 
the  Free  Church  contends  for  tlie  principle  of  a  state-church,  it 
encourages  men  to  look  upon  the  state-church,  even  with  a 
moderate  allowance  of  corruptions  and  defections,  as  tolerable, 
if  not  respectable. 

The  ISute-Church  will  not  unreasonably  argue,  that  if  the 
headship  of  Jesus  Christ  over  the  nations  be  so  necessary  a 
doctrine,  the  exhibition  of  tins  grand  truth  belongs,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  high  pretences  of  the  Free  Church,  to  the 
State-Church  alone.  The  Free  Church  may  assert  this  doctrine 
in  its  tlocuments ;  emblazon  it  on  the  denominational  standard, 
and  preach  it  in  the  pulpit.  Hut  in  the  hands  of  the  Free 
Church,  tills  boasted  dogma  is  a  transcendental  speculation — an 
experiment  as  yet  untried  in  the  world.  If  the  government  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  head  of  the  nation  be,  as  the  Free  Church  asserts, 
an  essential  feature  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  it  is  a  feature 
which  has  always  been  wanting,  except  in  the  form  of  such 
state-churches  as  that  now'  existing  in  Scotland ;  not  one  state- 
church  ill  the  history  of  the  w  orld  having  enjoyed  more  internal 
independence,  or  had  less  ponderous  fetters  to  bear.  Now’,  as  a 
question  of  church  polity,  the  State-Church  has  unquestionably 
the  best  of  the  argument.  Indeed,  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
peculiar  tenet,  the  Free  Church  is  in  a  plight  into  which  neither 
Dissenter  nor  Churchman  can  be  thrown.  The  State-Church 
conceives  itself  strong  in  models,  ancient  and  modern, — Melchi- 
ledec,  Moses,  Constantine,  and  the  whole  succession  cf  state- 
churches.  The  Dissenter  can  point  to  the  primitive  churches  in 
their  independence  and  spirituality,  and  find  his  model  in  them. 
Hut  the  Free  Church  is  absolutely  without  any  exempliheation 
of  that  form  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  for  which  it  peculiarly 
contends.  Ihc  ancient  economy  does  not  contain  it.  ^lodern 
times  have  never  seen  it.  The  only  embodiment  of  the  theory 
has  l>een  found  in  times  of  civil  convulsion  in  Scotland,  when 
tlie  (>hurch  ol  Scotland  wiis  independent  of  the  civil  pow’er,  only 
hy  having  the  civil  pow’er  under  its  control.  Its  present  position 
gives  no  glimpse  of  it. 

Had  this  been  a  question  only  betwixt  the  State-Church  and 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  we  might  have  declined  any  criti¬ 
cism  of  its  merits.  Or  had  this  peculiarity  of  F  ree  Church 
principles  been  merely  the  remains  of  ancient  sentiments,  which 
C  hurchmen  could  not  easily  or  at  once  throw’^  oft,  even  although 
the  present  influence  of  these  notions  had  been  detrimental  to 
the  cause  of  spiritual,  i.  c.  un-endow’cd  Christianity,  w’c  might 
ha ve^  charitably  forborne,  in  the  hope  that  this  ‘  devout  imagina¬ 
tion  would  speedily  become  attenuated  and  invisible,  and  the 
most  voluntary  of  churches  in  practice,  ere  long  become  W)  iii 
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principle.  Unhappily,  however,  this  strange  tenet  has  been  madu 
the  badge  of  the  party.  Once  and  again  has  the  attempt  been 
made  bv  the  leaders  to  give  the  prestige  of  historical  recollection 
to  this  idea,  that  it  mav  take  firm  root  and  fixture  among  the 
people.  This  idea  has  hitherto  given  tone  to  its  spirit  and 
speech,  and  shape  to  its  measures ;  and  already  involved  it  in  a 
disgraceful  alliance  with  government  in  the  matter  of  religious 
education — giving  ominous  indication  of  the  tendency  and 
almost  certain  issue  of  this  unhappy  notion. 

This  practical  error  of  the  Free  Church  deeply  concerns  Dis¬ 
senters.  It  is,  unwittingly,  but  really,  a  fortifying  of  that  secular 
institution,  of  which,  with  the  whole  system  to  which  it  belongs, 
all  true  Dissenters  are  sworn  to  seek  the  utter  abolition.  It 
encourages  politicians  in  their  present  latitudinarian  and  perni¬ 
cious  policy  of  universal  endowment  of  religious  sects.  With 
such  a  principle  so  boastfully  emblazoned  on  its  colours,  the  Free 
Church  is  sure  to  be  tampered  with  by  the  offer  of  Regium 
Donum,  or  other  forms  of  endowment.  This  principle  directly 
leads  to  some  such  connexion  with  the  government,  and  fills  the 
public  mind  with  a  painful  suspicion  and  fear,  that  a  church  from 
which  great  things  were  expected  in  behalf  of  spiritual  Chris¬ 
tianity,  may  soon  be  the  occasion  of  extending  that  system  of 
endowments  under  which  the  nation  already  groans.  Should 
the  Free  Church  complain  of  such  suspicion  as  uncharitable,  our 
defence  consists  in  pointing  to  this  principle,  and  its  undeniable 
tendency.  That  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church  arc  better  than 
their  favourite  principle,  we  are  willing  enough  to  hope.  Still 
the  existence  of  this  notion,  and  the  elevation  of  it  into  a  denomi¬ 
national  badge,  is  productive  of  these  two  evils — virtually  de¬ 
fending  and  fortifying  the  State-Church,  and  rendering  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  endowments  in  Scotland  highly  probable. 

But  the  influence  of  the  Free  Church  upon  genuine  and  tho¬ 
rough  dissent  is  far  from  favourable.  In  position,  practice,  and, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  present  State- Church,  in  spirit,  it  is  dissent¬ 
ing.  Despite  of  this  essential  repulsion,  which  we  have  pointed 
out,  betwixt  their  principles,  the  three  bodies  of  Dissenters  are, 
in  the  public  eye,  equally  Dissenters,  supposed  to  have  common 
interests  and  common  aims.  Appearances  are  apt  to  deceive  the 
parties  themselves  ;  and  Dissenters  have,  more  than  once,  been 
induced  to  entertain  foolish  hopes  of  full  co-operation,  which 
were  fated  to  end  in  disappointment  and  defeat.  At  the  point  of 
action  the  confederacy  dissolves,  or,  through  mutual  conditions 
imposed  by  the  constituent  parties,  becomes  powerless  for  any 
good.  Dissenters  thus  present  the  appearance  of  a  divided 
camp  ;  and  are  apt  to  be  less  prom])t  and  energetic  in  effort  than 
if  they  stood  by  themselves.  While,  therefore,  the  desolated 
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and  enfeebled  condition  of  the  Scottish  State-Church  presents 
the  most  inviting  opportunity  which  Providence  has  ever  afforded 
to  a  people,  of  liberating  itself  from  a  state-church, — that  most 
inveterate  and  pernicious  of  all  obstructions  to  the  diffusion  of 
spiritual  Christianity ;  Scotland  is  not  prepared  for  this  second 
reformation,  because  the  largest  number  of  nominal  Dissenters 
arc  in  principle  and  heart  Churchmen,  as  really  as  before  they 
forsook  the  precincts  of  the  State-Church. 

Our  hope  for  Scotland  is,  after  all,  the  anti-state-church 
Dissenters.  Let  them  feel,  as  much  as  before  ^ the  disruption* 
that  they  are  a  people  that  dwell  alone.  True  to  their  principles, 
uncompromising  in  their  zeal,  they  will  undoubtedly  find  favour 
amongst  a  people  whose  hereditary  tie  to  state-churchism  is 
broken,  whose  devout  veneration  for  their  national  church  has 
been  changed  into  contempt  for  the  dead  form  which  occupies 
its  place.  Hopeless  as  may  be  the  conversion  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Free  Church  to  the  ranks  of  genuine  dissent ;  and  although 
their  characteristic  principles  may  too  soon  entangle  the  body 
itself  in  secular  trammels ;  the  masses  who  compose  it  cannot 
long  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  nominal  dissent,  still  less  with  a 
secondary  and  beggarly  Regium  Donum  establishment ;  their 
minds  will  respond  to  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice  which 
Dissenters  maintain.  Only  let  the  cause  of  Spiritual  Chris¬ 
tianity  be  maintained  with  a  glowing  heroism,  such  as  it  ought 
to  inspire,  and  the  strongest  obstacles  will  be  w  eak  in  opposing 
its  progress. 

The  union  of  the  United  Secession  and  the  Relief  Churches 
is  an  event  full  of  hope  for  the  interests  of  dissent  in  Scotland. 
Lnanimous  in  their  anti-statc-church  view's,  it  may  be  expected 
that  they  w'ill  not  lower  the  standard  of  truth,  in  order  to  form 
any  alliance  w  ith  those  w  hose  peculiar  standard,  the  headship  of 
Christ  over  the  nations  (understanding  by  that,  the  jus  dhinum 
of  a  state-church),  they  look  upon  as  a  pernicious  error.  IW 
their  union,  they  are  enabled  to  be  more  prompt  in  action,  more 
fertile  in  resources,  more  powerful  in  influence.  If  they  have 
not  the  b  rce  Church  with  w'hich  to  co-operate,  they  have  several 
smaller  bodies  of  religionists,  wdiose  earnestness  in  this  cause  w  ill 
not  fail  them  in  the  day  of  trial.  They  have  a  glorious  vocation 
in  Scotland,  ^lay  they  have  w'isdom  to  act  w'orthily  of  it ! 
Constituted  of  large  masses  of  the  people,  above  the  average  of 
intclliffence  and  moral  w'orth,  they  have  a  pow'er  to  w'ield  in  this 
wr  of  moral  and  spiritual  freedom,  from  w  hich  w'c  anticipate  the 
heni  results.  Ihe  instruction  of  their  people  in  the  history  of 
^cir  pnnciples,  is  a  wise,  and  will  be  a  fruitful,  course.  The 

resbytenan  Dissenters  will,  in  these  volumes,  and  in  those 
which  are  to  succeed  them,  learn  to  venerate  the  integritv  and 
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manhood  of  their  heroic  fathers — and  may  be  themselves — and 
train  their  children  to  be,  men  of  a  ‘  stalwart  ’  bearing  like  them. 
The  volume  before  us  is  creditable  to  its  twin  authors.  Dr. 
Struthers  is  well  known  in  the  historic  vein  already ;  he  has  re¬ 
duced  his  history  in  a  style  as  workman-like  as  he  showed  in  its 
original  construction.  This  is  no  mean  praise.  Mr.  Thomson’s 
virgin  pen  is  prophetic  of  some  good  work  to  his  day  and  deno¬ 
mination.  His  style  is  popular,  his  spirit  liberal,  his  principles 
just,  his  selection  of  materials  judicious  ;  his  work,  as  a  whole, 
well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church,  in  originating  and  sanction¬ 
ing  this  series,  have  wisely  resolved  not  to  be  themselves  pub¬ 
lishers.  Even  if  the  work  were  to  be  equally  well  and  cheaply 
done  by  doing  it  themselves,  which  we  much  doubt,  we  have 
serious  questionings  of  the  right  of  religious  bodies  to  invade, 
for  more  purposes  of  economy,  the  province  of  legitimate  trade. 
A  spiritual  church  should  entangle  itself  as  little  as  possible  with 
secularities  in  any  shape.  J  udging  by  this  first  volume  in  the 
scries,  the  wisdom  of  their  scheme  is  determined.  The  Messrs. 
Fullarton,  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  have  undertaken  all  the 
responsibilities  of  publication ;  and  certainly,  of  all  the  cheap 
series,  we  have  seen  nothing  more  handsome  and  inviting,  both 
in  its  internal  and  external  execution,  than  this  first  volume  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Series. 


Art.  III. — Diary  aiul  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Pepys,  P.P.S.,  Sccrc^ 
tary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  Reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  //. 
The  Diary  deciphered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Smith,  A.M.  From  the 
Original  Shorthand  Manuscript  in  the  Pepysian  Library.  With  a 
Life  and  Notes.  By  Richard  Lord  Braybrooke.  The  Third 
Edition.  Considerably  Enlarged.  London:  Colburn.  1848. 

The  records  which  private  individuals  have  from  various  motives 
been  induced  to  keep  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  have 
proved  the  most  valuable  aids  to  the  historian.  From  them,  more 
than  from  anything  else,  he  is  enabled  to  catch  the  actual  spirit 
of  the  times,  the  tone  of  feeling  prevalent  among  all  classes  of 
the  community,  and  obtain  descriptions  of  manners  the  most  to 
be  depended  on.  The  political  writer  hastily  gathering  up  the 
threads  of  the  grand  events  which  distinguish  the  period  he  is 
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enffagetiin  describing,,  possesses  little  or  no  leisure  to  unravel 
that  intricate  web  of  thought  and  opinion  spread  in  every  age 
over  the  surface  of  society.  It  remains  with  those  who,  taking 
a  deep  interest  in  all  that  is  passing  around  them,  daily  note 
down  their  experience,  criticise  public  men,  and  carefully  chro- 
nicle  each  remark  detracting  from  or  raising  their  character,  to 
treasure  up  in  their  narratives,  curious  private  details  and 
domestic  scenes,  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  the  fact  of  their 
belonging  to  an  age  far  removed  from  our  observation,  which 
become  the  ornaments  and  additions  to  history.  These  gossip¬ 
ping  narratives  often  allow  us  to  penetrate  further  into  the  secret 
recesses  of  great  men’s  minds  than  volumes  of  a  more  elaborate 
description.  Age  after  age  finds  some  one  framing  a  similar 
record  of  events  which  is  destined  to  be  handed  down  to  siic- 
cecnling  generations,  and  gradually  to  be  moulded  w  ith  the  great 
mass  of  history. 

Diaries  like  those  now  before  us,  are  useful  as  well  to  the 
philosopher  as  to  the  historian ;  the  one  derives  from  them  the 
materials  for  his  grandest  structure,  the  other  discovers  in  them 
objects  of  no  less  important  study,  the  contemplation  of  human 
nature  under  its  most  varied  aspects.  A  man  in  becoming,  as  it 
were,  his  own  confessor,  and  unbosoming  the  workings  of  his 
own  heart,  is,  in  a  measure,  throwm  off  his  guard.  He  has  no 
deceitful  appearance  to  keep  up,  no  character  to  sustain  with  the 
world,  and  sentiments  and  opinions  arc  apt  to  escape  him,  which, 
while  they  render  us  more  hnniliar  with  the  outward  world,  lay 
bare  the  secrets  of  his  own  bosom.  And  these  revelations  stand 
ns  witnesses  against  him  to  all  succeeding  generations. 

The  reader  of  the  Pepysian  Diary  will  discover  abundant 
matter  of  reflection,  lying  deeper  than  the  mere  outward  sum¬ 
mary  of  events.  Many  a  court  intrigue  is  narrated,  many  an 
action  has  its  proper  signification  assigned  it.  Diaries  consti¬ 
tute,  in  fact,  a  most  curious  and  useful  study,  rendering  familiar 
times  and  periods  w  hich  have  few'  other  records.  AVe  find  in 
tliem  events  minutely  related,  upon  which  the  historian  has 
not  been  able  to  pause.  He  has  no  time  to  tarry  and  investi¬ 
gate  trifling  incidents,  full  nevertheless  of  interest  in  themselves 
as  they  may  be  ;  he  cannot  chronicle  all  the  striking  anecdotes  he 
lias  stored  up  in  his  memory,  or  linger  more  than  a  moment  upon 
the  caret'r  of  separate  individuals,  llriefiy  to  grapple  wdth  the 
grand  movements  of  the  great  political  drama  is  all  that  his 
utmost  energies  permit  him. 

A  strong  interest  in  the  ^Memoirs  of  Samuel  Pepys  is  created 
^  once  by  the  fact  of  their  relating  to  the  exciting  times  of  the 
jve.storation,  upon  which  they  throw^  the  most  vivid  light.  They 
are,  in  fact,  perfectly  unique  ;  nothing  like  them  existing  in  our 
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literature.  When  translated  from  the  short-hand  diary  by  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  Rev.  J.  Smith,  and  presented  to  the  world,  they  did 
not  attract  the  attention  they  doubtless  merited.  To  those  on  the 
watch  for  such  additions  to  our  literature,  they  even  then  formed  a 
most  delightful  study.  But  to  the  general  reader,  Pepys  was  a 
closed  book.  The  size  and  form  of  the  work  wiis  against  its  be¬ 
coming  very  popular,  having  been  published  in  a  quarto,  which, 
however  much  it  might  adorn  the  library  of  the  student,  could  not 
be  suffered  to  find  its  way  into  very  general  circulation.  Besides 
which,  Samuel  Pepys  is  by  no  means  an  historical  chartaeter ; 
he  has  enacted  no  great  part.  No  brilliant  actions  are  associated 
with  his  name.  He  is  one  of  those  whose  lives  must  be  studied  pro¬ 
perly  to  estimate  their  claims  upon  our  regard.  Standing  apart 
from  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  the  Diary  only  betrays  its  interest 
when  read,  but,  associated  with  the  stirring  events  of  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  Pepys  is  instantly  converted  into  an  object  of  great  interest. 
It  soon  became  known,  however,  that  the  Diary  w  as  no  ordinary 
l)ook.  It  w  as  the  production  of  a  man  fitted  by  nature  to  observe 
and  shrcw’dly  chronicle  all  that  w\as  ])assing  around  him  ;  w^ho, 
though  associated  with  many  striking  occurrences,  must  be 
regarded  rather  in  the  light  of  an  observer  than  a  participator  in 
them.  He  stored  his  journal,  therefore,  w  ith  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  disclosures,  a  fund  of  amusing  gossip,  and  the  most  enter¬ 
taining  delineation  of  manners.  Every  one  suddenly  became 
anxious  to  read  the  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys.  The  libraries  were 
absolutely  besieged  about  the  book.  No  one  scarcely  could 
procure  it  w’hcn  he  pleased,  or  keep  it  when  he  had  it. 

The  third  edition  displays  numerous  advantages  over  that  last 
published,  from  which  many  portions  were  omitted  likely  to  be 
full  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  To  have  abstained  from 
presenting  us  with  those  quaint  domestic  touches,  mingled  w  ith 
the  historical  details,  would  have  been  to  defraud  the  public  of 
half  the  enjoyment,  and  greatly  mar  the  efi’ect  of  a  work  which 
owes  much  of  its  interest  to  the  light  it  is  calculated  to  throw 
upon  the  manners,  as  well  as  the  politics,  of  the  day.  In  the 
edition  now  before  us,  every  entertaining  portion  has  been 
restored,  though  the  good  taste  and  sound  judgment  of  the 
accomplished  editor  induced  him  still  to  omit  a  few  details  written 
in  a  tone  of  freedom  peculiar  to  the  age,  and  which  could  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  state  of  refinement  at  which  we  have  now  arrived. 
Arnong  most,  if  not  all,  classes,  there  prevailed  a  style  of  conver¬ 
sation  which,  though  in  perfect  keeping  Avith  the  manners  of 
the  period,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  reproduce.  The  same  lax 
morality  w  hich  slackened  so  many  social  ties,  seemed  to  be  in¬ 
fused  into  the  very  expression  of  their  thoughts,  and  to  give  a 
colour  to  their  commonest  discourse. 
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But  80  admirably  have  the  necessarj'  omissions  been  contrived 
that  no  one  could  discover  from  whence  they  have  been  made. 
Great  credit,  indeed,  is  due  to  the  editor,  for  the  care  and  labour 
which  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  Diary,  which,  without  his  lucid 
notes  and  explanations,  would  have  been  comparatively  value¬ 
less  ;  since  many  of  the  distinguished  personages  of  the  day  are 
so  briefly  and  so  familiarly  mentioned,  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  recognise  them  without  the  aid  of  Lord  Bray- 
brooke’s  explanations.  Thus  an  historical  value  is  bestowed 
upon  the  work  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  possessed. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  individual  mentioned  concerning  w  hom 
accurate  information  is  not  given,  so  that  the  Diary  of  Samuel 
Pepys,  as  it  now’  stands,  may  be  regarded  as  an  able  bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  whole  period  of  the  Restoration.  The  correspon¬ 
dence,  materially  shortened  by  the  omission  of  several  tedious  and 
uninteresting  papers,  is  to  be  found,  says  our  editor,  in  the 
concluding  volume,*  with  an  Index.  Some  letters  relating  to 
the  death  of  Amy  Robsart,  the  heroine  of  Kenilw’orth,  hitherto 
unpublished,  and  copied  from  originals  in  the  Pepysian  library, 
have  been  added  to  the  Appendix,  which  contains  also  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  Pepys  in  an  amended  form. 

In  the  whole  history  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  not  perhaps  a 
period  more  full  of  importance  than  that  immediately  preceding 
and  contemporary  with  Samuel  Pepys.  Nor  is  there  one  over 
which  obscurity  has  so  long  lingered.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is 
only  in  our  ow  n  day  that  wx  have  become  familiar  with  it.  Upon 
the  histories  of  the  times,  no  one  could  wdth  any  confidence  rely, 
since  they  have  been  for  the  most  part  the  production  of  men 
blinded  by  partiality,  and  professing  a  servile  obedience  to  some 
party  or  faction.  The  endeavour  has  hitherto  been  to  prevent 
any  investigation  into  the  causes  which  led  to,  and  the  acts  com¬ 
mitted  during,  these  times  of  revolution.  The  impenetrable  veil 
enshrouding  that,  in  many  respects  glorious,  epoch,  has  been 
gradually  tom  away  by  the  hand  of  time,  and  many  hidden 
d(Kuments  have  been  brought  to  light,  standing  as  irrefragable 
witnesses  of  w’hat  has  been  asserted,  so  that  truth  now  beams 
forth  with  a  steady  flame. 

Ihc  influence  which  the  events  then  enacted  exerted  upon 
our  constitution,  has  descended  from  generation  to  generation  to 
the  present  day.  Many  of  the  institutions  to  which  it  gave  birth 
still  exist,  and  thus  wx  are  immediately  and  gratefully  linked 
w'ith  that  period  of  intense  political  and  moral  ferment.  Through¬ 
out  Lngland  and  Scotland  there  existed  among  all  classes  of  the 
people  the  utmost  diversity  of  opinion,  some  siding  wdth  the 
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cause  of  the  parliament,  some  with  the  king ;  others  again 
neither  knowing  nor  caring  to  what  party  they  belonged.  It  may 
with  truth  be  affirmed,  that  from  the  moment  when  Charles  I. 
set  his  foot  upon  the  throne,  to  that  in  which  his  son,  after  years 
of  fierce  contention  re- ascended  it,  England  had  never  known  a 
peaceful  moment.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  when  the 
assembled  mass  of  the  people  beheld  the  institutions  by  which 
they  were  ruled  at  war,  their  very  constitution  divided  against 
itself,  the  Parliament  in  antagonism  to  the  king,  the  king  to  the 
Parliament,  that  any  enviable  state  of  feeling  should  exist,  or 
that  the  discontent  thus  aroused  should  quietly  subside  and  be 
forgotten,  while  the  evils  thus  created  still  called  for  a  remedy. 
Those  early  dissensions,  those  first  levyings  of  contributions  to 
the  king,  those  murmurs  among  the  people,  those  emanations 
of  dissatisfaction  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  which,  like 
a  dense  vapour,  stole  along  the  ground,  gradually  rising  up¬ 
ward,  until  it  reached  and  surrounded  all  ranks  with  its  bane¬ 
ful  influence,  were  but  the  harbingers  to  measures  of  another 
description.  The  people  may  endure  patiently  almost  any 
amount  of  wrong  done  to  their  public  interests  ;  but  the  moment 
that  a  government  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  privacy  of  their 
homes,  and  unfold  the  secrets  of  their  purses,  they  rebel — in 
heart  if  not  in  deed.  Thus  it  was  in  France.  The  horrors  of 
the  revolution  owed  much  of  their  intensity  and  continuance  to 
that  wide-spread  system  of  intermeddling  and  rigid  surveillance 
which,  commencing  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  sowed  the  first 
germs  of  the  revolution. 

After  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  public  attention  w'as  for  a 
while  rivetted  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Cromwellian  party, 
and  the  Protector’s  own  rise  to  power.  Had  not  his  career  been 
interrupted  by  death,  his  abilities  w^ould  have  steered  the  nation 
safely  through  its  perils,  and  kept  it  much  longer  w  ithout  a  king 
at  its  head.  Richard  was  not,  however,  capable  of  maintaining 
the  position  his  father  had  gained  by  incomparable  genius. 
He  was  not  so  well  fitted  to  cope  with  the  anxieties  of  state 
affairs,  and  thus,  though  well  received  at  first  by  the  people, 
he  could  not  contend  with  his  many  enemies,  and  succumbed  at 
length  before  the  steady  adherents  to  the  old  form  of  monarchy, 
^d  those  deserters  from  the  Parliament  party  who,  once  foremost 
in  the  ranks  of  the  people,  were  rapidly  flocking  over  to  rally 
under  the  banner  of  the  fallen  king. 

The  study  of  history  is  useful  only  in  so  far  as  it  enables  us  to 
appreciate  correctly  the  past,  to  observe  the  errors  committed  by 
former  statesmen  and  politicians,  and  to  mark  how  they  swayed  the 
destinies  of  nations.  The  actions  of  persons  at  all  distinguished  in 
the  past,  ought  to  bo  carefully  studied,  not  superficially,  but  with 
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a  determination  to  understand  what  is  submitted  to  us.  It  U 
impossible  for  the  impartial  reader  of  history  to  dwell  without 
contempt  and  regret  upon  the  vacillations  of  men  who  wanted  but 
the  virtue  of  consistency  to  merit  the  approbation  of  all  posterity 
for  their  exertions.  In  the  midst  of  popular  excitement,  the 
clang  of  arms,  and  the  murmurs  of  political  discontent,  every 
successful  leader  who  dared  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  king,  and 
league  himself  with  the  Parliament,  w^as  looked  upon  as  a  patriot. 
His  name  was  revered,  his  actions  watched,  his  progress  cheered 
on  with  enthusiastic  applause.  But  time,  unravelling  for  us 
the  motives  of  every  man,  and  laying  bare  the  secret  springs  of 
action,  clears  away  the  mist  of  partiality  from  our  eyes.  W'e 
arc  enabled  then  to  appreciate  correctly  the  motives  which,  under 
the  dazzling  blaze  of  patriotism,  induced  men  to  cling  to  the 
popular  party  for  the  time  being,  while  rewards  and  honours 
shone  in  the  future,  but  which,  no  sooner  was  another  star  in 
the  ascendant,  prompted  them  to  turn  their  energies  into 
another  channel,  seeming  to  open  the  way  to  place,  preferment, 
and  jrower. 

In  the  time  of  the  tw'o  Charleses,  numerous  examples  of  this 
may  be  adduced.  I'hc  illusory  hopes  which  the  future  seemed 
to  hold  out,  induced  many  to  join  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  who 
in  reality  were  actuated  by  no  desire  to  advance  it.  Never 
were  the  people  more  cruelly  deceived  than  when  trusting  to 
the  supposed  devotion  of  General  ^lonk,  whose  name,  once 
blended  with  the  cause  of  the  Parliament  and  his  country,  was 
soon  found  foremost  amid  those  w  ho  sedulously  sought  to  bring 
al)out  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  It  has  been  sought  to  be  proved 
by  his  ]>anegyrist  and  exculpator,  that  all  his  devotion  to  the  army 
of  the  Parliament  w  as  but  a  long  preconcerted  plan  the  better  to 
advance  tire  interests  of  the  monarchy.*  This  is  clearly  an  absur¬ 
dity,  and  a  conjecture  hazarded  long  after  the  events  had  passed. 
Clarendon  confesses  he  never  could  draw"  from  him  any  declara¬ 
tion  that  this  was  the  case.  The  Editor  of  Monk’s  life,t  '^ho 
displavs  his  intense  partiality  for  him,  nevertheless  confessed  that 
it  w  ould  have  Ix'en  derogatory  to  his  ow  n  character  to  have  excused 
his  dissimulation.  For  the  Parliament  he  subdued  town  after  town, 
hazarded  his  life,  and  repressed  many  rebellions,  and  led  his  forces 
through  every  part  of  the  kingdom  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
^ough  his  heart  and  soul  w  ent  w  ith  him  in  the  conflict.  There 
is  scarcely  a  career  deUiiled  in  history  upon  which  we  look  with 
more  regret  than  upon  that  of  this  General.  An  able  soldier,  an 

•  llUtory  of  the  Rebellion. 

^  I'^f®  ef  General  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  published  from  an 
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admirable  tactician  he  proved  himself,  throughout  all  the  stirring 
times  of  the  Commonwealth ;  but,  however  much  we  may 
admire  him  at  the  outset,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
more  despicable  than  his  subsequent  vacillation.  Disappointed 
and  jealous  of  the  elevation  obtained  by  Cromwell,  whose  post  he 
probably  deemed  he  might  with  equal  honour  have  filled,  he 
deserted  his  old  friends  when  nothing  further  w  as  to  be  expected 
from  them,  and  turned  his  whole  energies  tow^ards  securing  the 
return  of  the  son  of  the  fallen  monarch  to  the  throne. 

It  is  just  about  this  period  that  Pepys  comes  before  us  in  his 
diary : — 

‘Blessed  be  God  at  the  end  of  the  last  year  (1659),  I  was  in  very 
good  health  without  any  sense  of  my  old  pains  but  upon  taking  of 
cold.  I  lived  in  Axe  yard,  having  my  wife  and  servant  Jane,  and  no 
other  in  family  than  us  three.  The  condition  of  the  State  was  this ; 
viz.,  the  Rump  after  having  been  disturbed  by  my  Lord  Lambert  was 
lately  returned  to  sit  again.  The  officers  of  the  army  all  forced  to 
yiehl  Lawson  still  in  the  Tower,  and  Monk  is  with  his  army  in  Scotland.* 

Of  his  early  history  little  is  related,  lie  was  the  son  of  a 
tailor  of  London,  and  w^as  born  on  the  2Srd  of  February,  1032. 
His  education  proceeded  first  at  St.  Paul’s,  and  subsequently  at 
Cambridge,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  married  a  young 
lady  fifteen  years  old,  just  emerged  from  a  convent,  and  who 
appears,  from  various  remarks  in  the  diary,  to  have  been  possessed 
of  considerable  beauty.  Her  loveliness  was,  however,  all  the 
dower  she  brought  her  husband,  who  himself  having  no  certain 
means  of  dependence  was  compelled  to  depend  for  a  home  upon 
his  cousin.  Sir  Edw'ard  Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sandwich. 
There  arc  persons,  however,  who  under  whatever  unfavourable 
circumstances  they  may  commence  their  career,  rise  superior  to 
their  position,  and  work  their  way  to  a  very  high  station. 
Ihe  process  is  rendered  easier  if  good  connexions  and 
willing  friends  stand  by  to  give  a  helping  hand.  Thus  it  was 
with  Pepys.  Poor  and  unknown  as  the  tailor’s  son,  we  find 
him  rapidly  progressing  the  moment  his  more  fortunate  cousin 
assists  him  wdth  his  patronage  and  friendship.  Some  of  those 
days,  however,  which  he  passed  with  his  w  ife  in  the  garret,  she 
cooking  his  dinner,  and  he  reading  or  talking  to  her,  were  proba¬ 
bly  among  the  happiest  of  his  life  : — 

‘  Home  (he  says)  from  my  office  to  my  lord’s*  lodgings,  w  here  my  wdfe 
had  got  ready  a  very  fine  dinner  ;  viz.,  a  dish  of  marrow-bones,  a  leg 
of  mutton,  a  loin  of  veal,  a  dish  of  fow  ls,  three  pullets,  and  a  dozen 
of  larks,  all  in  a  dish.  A  great  tart,  a  neat’s  tongue,  a  dish  of  ancho- 

•  Throughout  the  Diary  Sir  Edw  ard  Montague  is  spoken  of  by  Pepys  as 
‘  My  Lord.^  It  was  a  term  of  respect  he  seems  to  have  bestowed  on  him  long 
before  he  actually  attained  that  (fignity. 
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yies,  A  dish  of  prawns  and  cheese.  My  coinpany  w^as  niy  father,  my  uncle 
James,  his  sons,  Mr.  Pierce,  and  all  their  wives,  and  my  brother  Tom.’ 

This  was  a  grand  entertainment  for  Pepys  just  as  he  was 
beginning  to  rise  in  life.  Years  afterwards,  in  the  midst  of  his 
grandeur  and  prosperity,  he  often  recalls  Avith  pleasure  the  davs 
when  his  wife  used  to  build  his  fire  for  him  and  do  his  washing 
with  her  own  hands.  He  w  as  then  in  a  measure  removed  from  the 
intrigues  of  the  court,  possessed  fewer  friends,  and  was  not 
agitated  by  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  rivalry  which  afterwards  de¬ 
tracted  soniew’hat  from  his  peace  of  mind.  Throughout  the  w  hole 
of  his  career,  how’cver,  he  preserved  a  fondness  for  domestic  scenes 
and  life,  and  the  reader  will  perceive  in  the  course  of  the  Diary, 
how  readily  he  can  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  busy 
world  to  that  little  W’orld  of  home,  which  for  him  had  as  many 
intricate  workings  as  the  nation  itself.  He  can  turn  from  watch¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  of  parties  and  factions,  to  tell  us  how'  he  took 
his  wife  to  Mrs.  Pierce: — 

‘  She,  in  her  way,  being  exceedingly  troubled  w  ith  a  pair  of  new 
pattens,  and  I  vexed  lo  go  so  slow’,  it  being  late.  We  found  Mrs. 
Carrat  very  fine,  and  one  Mr.  Lucy,  who  called  one  'another  husband 
and  wife,  and  after  dinner  a  great  deal  of  mad  stir.  There  was  ])ullm)^ 
off  Mrs.  Bride  and  Mr.  Bridegroom’s  ribbons,  and  a  great  deal  of  mad 
stir,  that  1  and  my  wife  did  not  like.  Mr.  Lucy  and  several  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  coming  in  after  dinner,  sw  earing  and  singing  as  if  they  w  ere  mad, 
only  he  singing  very  handsomely.* — Vol.  i.  p.  14. 

Again,  he  chronicles  how  he  came  home  and  found  Mrs. 
Pepys  in  trouble  about  having,  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
oven,  over-heated  the  Hue,  and  burnt  the  pies. 

Men  not  born  to  riches,  whose  early  days  have  known,  if  not 
poverty,  at  least  restriction  to  their  desires,  often  merge  when 
they  have  a  prospect  of  wealth  into  the  vice  of  avarice.  In 
Pepys  we  cannot  but  owti  that  we  see  something  of  this  failing 
developed.  There  is  a  strange  mixture  of  economy  and  profu¬ 
sion  in  his  character.  Thus  w’e  are  struck  by  the  inconsistency 
w’hen  he  has  been  expending  pounds  upon  a  handsome  suit  of 
clothes,  he  says : — Resolving  to  ride  to  Sir  W.  Patten’s,  ‘  I  sat 
up  late,  and  was  fain  to  cut  an  old  boot  to  make  leathers  for  those 
1  was  to  wear.’  Fearing  to  lose  the  position  he  had  gained  by 
Uic  least  profusion  or  extravagance,  we  frequently  find  him 
going  to  tlie  other  extreme,  and  behold  him  performing  acts 
totally  in  "opposition  to  his  general  behaviour.  This  w’as  one  of 
the  eccentricities  of  the  man  from  w’hich  no  character  is  w’holly 
free.  He  chronicles  every  little  addition  to  his  wealth  with 
;uixiout  care. 

*  Shipley  tells  me  how’  my  lord  (Sir  Edw^ard  Montague) 
shall  put  me  down  for  seventy  guilders  among  the  money  given 
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to  my  lord’s  servants,  which  my  heart  rejoices  at.’  *  Merford 
showed  me  five  pieces  to  get  a  business  done  for  him,  and  I  am 
resolved  to  do  it.’  The  anxiety  to  enrich  himself  causes  him  to 
appear  before  us  in  the  light  of  a  treasure-seeker.  Having 
obtained  intelligence  of  money  deposited  in  the  cellars  of  the 
Tower,  he  thus  describes  the  attempt  to  discover  it : — 

‘  Being  by  appointment  called  upon  by  Mr.  Lee,  he  and  I  to  the 
Tower,  to  make  our  third  attempt  upon  the  cellar.  And  saw  ])rivately 
the  woman  Barkestead,  who  do  positively  say  that  this  is  the  place 
which  L  ♦  *  *  did  say  the  money  was  hid  in,  and  where  he  and 
she  lay  up  the  £7,000  in  butter  firkins  ;  and  on  the  very  day  that 
he  went  out  of  England,  did  say  that  neither  he  nor  his  would 
be  the  better  for  the  money,  and  therefore  wishing  that  she  and 
hers  might.  And  so  left  us,  and  w'e  full  of  hope  did  resolve  to  dig  all 
over  the  cellar,  which  by  seven  o’clock  at  night  we  performed.  At 
seven  w'e  sent  for  a  dinner,  and  upon  the  head  of  a  barrel  dined  very 
merrily,  and  to  work  again.  But  at  last  we  saw'  w  e  were  mistaken ; 
and  after  digging  the  cellar  quite  through,  and  removing  the  barrels 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  we  were  forced  to  j)ay  our  j)orters  and  give 
over  our  expectations,  though  I  do  believe  there  must  be  money 
hid  somewhere  by  him,  or  else  he  did  delude  this  woman  in  hopes  to 
oblige  her  to  further  serving  him.’ — Vol.  ii.  ]).  62. 

His  first  employment  w^as  with  Mr.  Downing,  and  when  the 
Diary  opens,  we  find  him  in  the  garret  as  he  confesses  very  poor, 
but  wdth  constant  employment.  He  takes  from  day  to  day,  a 
view  of  the  political  state  of  affairs,  and  describes  the  proceedings 
of  Fairfax  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  About  this  time, 
howTver,  Pepys  w'as  in  constant  fear  of  losing  his  employment. 
Mr.  Downing  proposed  that  he  should  accompany  him  to  Holland, 
and  allow  his  w  ork  to  be  done  by  some  one  in  the  office.  Pepys 
scarcely  knew'  in  w  hat  light  to  consider  the  proposal,  and  stays  up 
at  night  revolving  the  measure  in  his  mind,  trying  to  fathom  the 
motives  w'ith  w'hich  the  offer  is  made,  until  ‘  the  bellman  came  by 
with  his  bell  just  under  my  window  as  I  w'as  w  riting  of  this 
very  line,  and  cried,  “  Past  one  of  the  clock,  and  a  cold  frosty 
morning.”  *  The  life  led  by  him  at  this  period  was  an  odd  mixture 
of  business  and  pleasure.  The  days  were  partly  devoted  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  after  tliat  we  find  him  passing  from 
one  friend’s  house  to  another,  joining  in  with  their  entertain¬ 
ments,  whether  a  w'edding  or  a  iuneral,  dining  with  one  and  sup¬ 
ping  with  a  third,  with  an  easy  nonchalance  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  his  whole  manner.  With  his  wife  he  appears  to  have  lived 
very  happily.  Now  and  then  he  chronicles  a  slight  departure 
from  the  peaceful  tenor  of  their  way,  but  these  occurrences  are  but 
rare  and  trivial.  He  takes  great  interest  in  all  she  does  and 
Wears,  notices  how  she  looked  at  the  different  places  to  which 
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she  accompanies  him,  and  tells  us,  *  The  first  day  that  ever  I  saw 
my  wife  wear  black  patches  since  we  were  married.’  The  most 
serious  misunderstiinding  he  records  wuth  his  wife  is  the  lollo>f. 
uig,  which  occurred  some  years  after  her  marriage  ; — 

‘  Up  with  ray  w  ife  to  her  closet  to  examine  her  kitchen  accounts,  and 
there  took  occasion  to  fall  out  with  her  for  her  buying  a  laeetl  handker. 
chief  ami  ])inner  without  ray  leave.  From  this  we  began  botl\  to  be 
angry,  and  so  continued  till  bed.’ 

The  next  day : 

‘  Up  without  being  friends  with  my  wife,  nor  great  enemies,  being 
both  quiet  and  silent.  To  Paul's  church-yard,  to  treat  with  a  book- 
seller  to  come  and  gild  the  backs  of  all  my  books.’ — Vol.  iii.  p.  255. 

We  conclude  that  the  quarrel  w'as  ended  the  next  day,  since 
they  go  out  merry-making  together.  To  the  bear-gardens,  to 
see  the  bulls  toss  tlie  dogs,  and  in  the  evening,  firew'orks  and 
dancing  carried  them  far  into  the  night. 

Pepys  is  soon  relieved  of  his  anxiety  about  Mr.  Dow  ning,  who 
goes  to  Holland,  and  leaves  him  behind  in  his  office.  At  this  time 
General  Monk  remained  in  Scotland,  steadily  w'atehing  the 
course  of  events,  and  marking  all  the  scenes  and  changes  taking 
place  in  London.  The  secret  commissioners  of  the  king  wore 
likew  ise  keeping  a  steady  watch  over  afl'airs,  and  transmitting 
accounts  to  Charles  II.  The  promises  made  through  tlie  com¬ 
missioners  to  Monk  from  the  king,  stirred  him  up  to  more 
active  exertions,  and  he  accordingly  set  out  for  the  metropolis. 
The  public  are  familiar  w  ith  the  scenes  in  London  about  tlic  time 
of  General  Monk’s  arrival  there ;  the  disputes  w  ith  the  City,  the 
mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  rarliaincnt 
concerning  the  admission  of  the  secluded  members,  llonfires  blazed 
in  all  parts  of  the  tow  n,  until  the  streets  resembled  long  lanes  of 
tire,  and  people  were  obliged  to  pass  along  as  far  as  they  could 
on  the  other  side  to  avoid  the  heat.  Hound  the  City,  so  dense 
w'os  the  mass  of  the  bonfires,  and  so  thickly  placed,  that  looking 
out  of  a  window’  in  Westminster  by  night  upon  the  City,  it 
seemed,  says  our  author,  ‘  as  though  it  wxre  surrounded  by  a 
glory*  while  tlie  bells  rang  merrily  from  every  church,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  people  at  intervals  filled  the  air.’ 

London  was  in  a  state  of  commotion  ;  every  one  was  agitated 
and  anxiously  watching  the  course  of  events  ;  though  those  that 
retlected  most  deeply,  perceived  nothing  in  those  disturbances 
and  agitation  but  the  List  efforts  of  a  people  about  to  settle  dowm, 
after  a  tremendous  internal  struggle  for  freedom,  into  a  terapo- 
rarv  state  of  quietude.  It  w’as  the  subsiding  of  the  conflict 
and  the  ratification  of  measures  tending  to  establish  the  freedom 
of  the  people  upon  a  firmer  basis.  A  division  of  opinions  existed, 
some  suspecting  that  the  I^ord  Protector  w’ould  again  return  to 
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power,  and  others  hoping  that  the  king  would  be  recalled  from 
his  exile.  The  Presbyterians  were  utterly  subdued  by  the  party 
of  the  Cavaliers,  having  been  betrayed  by  !Monk.  Some  fancied 
that  the  General  was  plotting  his  own  elevation  to  power, 
being  still  doubtful  of  his  rumoured  adhesion  to  the  king’s 
interests.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  greater  number  that  he  was 
working  for  the  return  of  Charles  II.,  which  he  now  earnestly 
desired.  In  the  midst  of  contending  parties,  and  many  fears  of 
disappointment  in  the  Royalist  party,  the  mystery  was  solved. 
Sir  Edward  Montague  was  chosen  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  expe¬ 
dition  fitted  out  for  the  Hague,  in  order  to  bring  back  the  king 
to  London.  Pepys  being  high  in  his  cousin’s  favour,  was  chosen 
as  his  secretary  to  accompany  him,  that  he  might  have  some 
one  near  him  whom  he  could  consult  upon  affairs  of  state,  and 
upon  whose  ability  he  could  rely.  The  liOrds  met ;  the  king’s 
health  was  publicly  drank,  wdiereas  it  was  almost  treason  to  the 
Commonwealth  to  have  done  it  before.  Monk  was  feasted  in 
Mercers’  Hall,  and  all  those  public  acts  of  reconciliation  took 
place  which,  if  not  heartfelt,  at  least  gloss  over  the  irritations  of 
private  individuals.  Lambert  had  escaped  from  the  Tower,  but 
being  soon  after  retaken,  he  was  after  the  Restoration  condemned 
as  a  traitor,  and  banished  to  Guernsey,  where  he  lived  in  con¬ 
finement  thirty  years. 

Pepys’s  joy  at  being  appointed  to  his  new  post,  was  a  little 
damped  by  the  prospect  of  parting  with  his  w  ife,  w  horn  he  jdaced 
at  the  house  of  her  step-father.  At  first  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  also  hold  the  office  of  under-treasurer,  by  w  Inch  he 
had  hoped  to  obtain  some  advantages,  but,  to  his  disappoint¬ 
ment,  Crew’e  w'as  subsequently  appointed  deputy-treasurer. 
Ihe  people  soon  caught  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  their  cry  w^^s, 
‘  God  bless  King  Charles  ;’  and  the  text  of  every  sermon  that 
was  preached  throughout  London  contained  some  reference  to 
royalty.  Taking  leave  of  his  father  and  mother  and  his  wife, 
Pepys  set^j  out  on  his  journey  as  Secretary  to  the  Fleet.  His 
elevation,  as  he  remarks  simply  enough,  discovered  for  him  a 
host  of  friends.  One  brings  him  a  rapier,  another  a  vessel  of 
wine,  a  third  a  silver  hat-band,  and  a  fourth  a  gun.  On  board. 
Sir  Edward  treats  him  w’ith  great  distinction,  asking  him  to  dine 
at  his  table,  and  introducing  him  to  all  his  friends.  ‘  AVe  must 
have  a  little  patience,’  he  says  to  Pepys  ;  ‘  w  e  wdll  rise  together. 
In  the  meantime  I  w  ill  do  all  the  good  jobs  I  can.’  It  speaks 
to  the  credit  of  Sir  Edward  Alontaguc,  that  he,  instead  of  des¬ 
pising  his  poor  relation,  as  the  son  of  a  tailor,  used  every  means 
to  advance  him,  and  never  seemed  ashamed  cither  of  him  or  his 
position. 

Arrived  at  the  Hague,  which  Pepys  describes  as  a  neat,  clean 
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town,  their  time  is  taken  up  with  paying  visits  to  the  various 
members  of  the  Royal  family,  and  Pepys  saw  them  all  for  the 
first  time.  The  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester  visited  tlie  fleet, 
and,  after  several  days  of  ceremony  and  preparation,  the  king 
embarks  on  board  the  ‘  London,’  entertaining  his  friends  by  the 
way  with  stories  of  his  sufterings  and  perils  in  his  flight  through 
England.  While  the  fleet  were  absent  to  fetch  the  king,  the 
utmost  manifestations  of  joy  were  shown  in  England,  which  were 
increased  to  an  absurd  extent  by  the  low^er  orders.  At  Deal  they 
drank  his  health  upon  their  knees  in  the  street,  fired  guns,  setting 
up  flags  upon  the  May  poles.  After  the  king’s  letter  had  been 
read  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  ordered  him  £50,000  as  a 
present  supply ;  the  City  put  out  a  declaration  abjuring  other 
government  but  that  of  a  king,  lords,  and  commons.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  stood  bare-headed  while  the  king’s  letter  was 
read.  Thanks  were  moved  to  Charles  Rex  ;  bonfires  blazed  over 
the  City  ;  bells  rang,  and  his  health  was  again  and  again  drunk  by 
the  people  upon  their  knees  in  the  streets,  w  Inch  even  re])ys  says 
he  thinks  ‘  too  much.’  The  king  was  met  at  Dover  by  General 
Monk,  and  received  with  demonstrations  of  joy.  He  passed  on 
to  Canterbury  immediately,  and  soon  after  went  to  London. 
Pepys  meets  his  w  ife  again,  and,  in  looking  over  his  accounts, 
found  himself  to  be  w'orth  about  £100. 

Sir  Edward  Montague  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  first  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  his  kinsman  was  soon  after  created  Clerk  of  the  Act^ 
of  the  Navy  ;  and  he  entered  upon  his  new  duties  early  in  IGGO. 
To  this  service  Pepys  appears  more  or  less  to  have  devoted  his  best 
energies  throughout  his  long  career.  He  entered  w  ith  spirit 
into  the  business  assigned  him,  and  conscientiously  discharged 
his  duties  each  dav  before  his  taste  for  pleasure  led  him  to  the 
theatre  or  other  places  of  amusement  with  which  the  metropolis 
abounded.  He  continued,  how*cver,to  discharge  a  great  amount 
of  business,  and  rendered  various  important  services  to  the 
department  of  public  affairs  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  rise 
in  Pepys’s  position  caused  him  to  adopt  a  more  sumptuous  style 
of  costume,  and  he  one  day  informs  us  that  his  brother  Tom, 
who  followed  the  profession  of  a  tailor,  brought  him  his  ‘jack- 
an-apes  coat  w  ith  silver  buttons,’  and  ‘  this  day  I  put  on  my  new 
cloth  suit,  the  first  that  ever  I  wore  in  my  life.’  Thus  adorned 
he  takes  his  wife  to  a  wedding,  at  which,  he  says,  she  surpassed 
in  beauty  all  the  women  there.  His  economy,  however,  with 
respect  to  dress,  often  aw’akens  a  smile.  He  gives  her  £5  to 
lay  out  in  clothes,  and,  upon  consulting  w  ith  Mr.  Pepys,  her 
father-in-law,  she  purchases  an  expensive  cloth  and  a  rich  lace, 
which  made  the  petticoat  itself  come  to  £5.  But,  she  doing  it 
'cry  innocently,  he  says  he  could  not  be  angry  with  her. 
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He  now  sets  about  furnishing  the  house  he  had  taken  in  Axe 
Yard,  and  we  find  him  for  some  time  busily  engaged  in  fitting 
up  and  adorning  rooms;  papering  one,  gilding  another,  and 
wainscoting  a  third.  He  possessed  expensive  tastes,  though  he 
did  not  like  the  actual  outlay  of  money.  He  fears  that  the 
continual  presents  he  receives  from  friends,  and  the  other  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  income,  may  inspire  his  w  ife  'with  too  high  a  notion 
of  his  property,  and  cause  her  to  forego  that  economy  she  had 
hitherto  practised. 

‘  To  the  Change,  and  thence  off  to  the  Sun  Tavern  w'ith  Sir 
W.  Warrenne.  He  did  give  me  a  pair  of  gloves  for  my  wife,  wrapt 
in  paper,  which  I  w  ould  not  open,  feeling  it  hard ;  but  did  tell  him  my 
wife  should  thank  him,  and  so  went  on  in  discourse.  When  I  come 
home.  Lord,  at  wliat  ])ains  I  W'as  to  get  my  wife  out  of  the  room  without 
bidding  her  go,  that  I  might  see  w  liat  these  gloves  w  ere  ;  and,  by-and- 
by,  she  being  gone,  it  proves  a  pair  of  white  gloves  for  her,  and  forty 
pounds  in  good  gold,  which  did  make  my  heart  so  beat  that  I  could 
eat  no  victuals  almost  for  dinner.  I  w’as  at  a  great  loss  what  to  do ; 
whether  to  tell  my  wife  of  it  or  no,  for  fear  of  making  her  think  me 
to  be  in  a  better  condition,  or  in  a  better  w^ay  of  getting  money  than 
yet  I  am.’ — Ih.  p.  279. 

Many  curious  illustrations  of  the  state  of  manners  may  be 
found  in  this  Diary.  It  is  entertaining  to  observe  the  w’onder 
created  by  circumstances  and  incidents  with  which  long  use  has 
rendered  us  familiar.  ‘  I  did  send  for  a  cup  of  tea — a  China 
drink  which  I  had  never  drank  before.’ 

It  sounds  curiously  to  hear  him  say,  ^  I  was  trimmed  in  the  street 
this  morning,’  and  for  want  of  a  valet,  ‘  at  night  good  sport, 
having  the  girl  and  boy  to  comb  my  head.’ 

We  w  ill  not  pause  to  narrate  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
the  regicides,  which  Pepys  describes.  The  public  mind  is  only 
too  familiar  with  scenes  of  this  description  which  took  place 
about  this  time.* 

Pepys  one  day  takes  his  wife  to  sec  the  Queen’s  Presence 
Chamber,  wdien  she  w^as  placed  behind  her  chair,  w'hcrc,  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  remarks,  she  w’as  the  handsomest  woman  at 
court. 

Being  out  at  dinner  one  day,  he  says,  ‘  They  talked  of  hand¬ 
some  women ;  and  Sir  J.  Minnes  saying  that  there  was  no  beauty 
like  what  he  secs  in  the  country  wenches,  and  specially  at  Bury, 
on  w  hich  I  can  agree  with  him.  My  lord  replied  thus,  “  Sir 
John,  w’hat  do  you  think  of  your  neighbour’s  wdfe  ?”  looking 
upon  me ;  Do  you  not  think  he  hath  a  great  beauty  to  his  wife  ?*’ 
“  Upon  my  word  he  hath which  I  w^as  not  a  little  proud  of.’ 


•  See  Wood’s  Athenap  Oxoniensis,  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 
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lie  is  now  at  the  close  of  the  year  1660,  living  in  one  of  the 
houses  belonging  to  the  Navy  Office,  as  one  of  the  principal 
officers.  ith  his  increased  means,  in  order  to  keep  up  appear¬ 
ances,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  enlarge  his  establishment,  so, 
iH'sidts  several  others,  he  engaged  his  sister  Pauline  to  come  as 
servant,  who  docs  not,  however,  remain  long  with  him,  owing 
to  tlie  badness  of  her  temper. 

Mrs.  Pepys’s  beauty  seems  to  have  w’on  for  her  many  admirers, 
and  we  find  Pep  vs  expressing  a  little  pang  of  jealousy  one  night 
at  the  tlicatre  when  the  son  of  Lord  Somerset,  whom  she  had 
known  in  France,  accosts  her,  and  enters  into  conversation 
with  her.  Mrs.  Pepys,  for  a  w  onder,  w  as  well  acquainted  with 
French,  as  we  find  from  her  acting  as  interpreter  between  Lady 
Sandwich  and  a  French  servant  she  was  desirous  of  engaging. 
It  was  in  this  language  she  appears  to  have  conversed  with 
Somerset,  with  such  volubility  as  prevented  Pepys  from  under¬ 
standing  all  that  passed.  Next  morning  a  French  valet  of  his 
lordship  holds  some  conversation  w'ith  her  in  the  street,  which 
raises  her  husband’s  curiosity,  as  he  fancies  he  hears  an  appoint¬ 
ment  made.  Ileyond  a  few’  presents  she  received,  this  affair 
went  no  further.  She  was  young  and  giddy,  but  there  w  as  not  a 
shadow’  of  harm  in  her. 

Her  education  appears,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  neglected. 
It  occupied  much  of  his  attention,  however,  subsequently;  for 
w’c  find  him  teaching  her  astronomy,  and  various  other  things  in 
which  he  desires  she  should  become  a  proficient.  Of  common 
spelling  she  knew  but  little,  since  one  day  Samuel  Pepys,  in 
looking  over  two  letters  she  had  written,  is  vexed  to  find  how 
badly  they  were  spelt.  She  appears,  a  few’  years  afterwards, 
to  have  devoted  her  attention  to  painting,  to  wdiich  she  took  a 
great  fancy,  and  in  wdiich  she  much  excelled,  according  to  her 
ausband’s  judgment. 

liondon  was  now'  full  of  preparation  for  the  coronation  ;  trium¬ 
phal  arches  w’crc  erected,  and  railings  placed  across  some  of  the 
thoroughfares.  Pepys  takes  his  wife,  w  ith  Sir  W.  Batten,  Lady 
Batten  and  her  tw  o  daughters,  her  son  and  his  w’ife,  to  Mr. 
\  oung’s,  the  flagmaker  inCornhill,  from  whose  window’  they  were 
to  behold  the  sight.  The  splendours  of  that  day  are  recorded 
here,  and  expatiated  on  at  great  length ;  the  king  going  in  a  richly 
embroidered  suit,  with  General  Monk  (now  Duke  of  Albemarle) 
riding  bareheaded  before  him.  Knights,  and  bishops,  and  barons, 
and  soldiers,  composed  the  procession.  The  streets  new’  gra¬ 
velled,  the  houses  hung  with  carpets,  and  the  window’s  lined  with 
gorgeously-dressed  women.  So  great  w’as  the  display  of  gold 
and  silver,  that  it  made  the  beholders’  eyes  ache  to  look  on  it. 
J  he  ceremony  had  lasted  two  days,  and  the  weather  during  that 
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period  continued  fair  and  beautiful,  but  on  leaving  Westminster 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  a  terrible  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning  came  on,  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  seen  for 
years.  This  event  was  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  sign  of  the 
anger  of  the  Almighty,  and  by  others  as  a  warning.  Baxter 
mentions  that  a  similar  occurrence  took  place  at  the  coronation 
of  Charles  I.,  when  having  a  holiday  given  him  at  school  for  the 
solemnity,  an  earthquake  came  on,  which  frightened  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  At  night  fireworks  and  bonfires  took  the  place 
of  the  amusements  of  the  day,  and  nearly  until  the  morning  fes¬ 
tivities  were  kept  up  in  all  parts  of  the  City.  In  the  streets  the 
passers-by  were  laid  hold  of,  and  by  the  light  of  the  torches 
made  to  kneel  down  on  a  fiiggot  and  drink  the  king’s  health. 
Even  ladies  were  not  exempt,  and  Bepys  wonders  to  see  how 
freely  the  women  partook  of  the  wine.  The  consequences  of 
these  entertainments  was  a  very  bad  headache,  which,  he  says, 
he  fears  may  be  traced  to  the  freedom  with  which  he  partook  of 
the  wine  Hying  about  in  all  directions.  Having  some  business 
at  Portsmouth,  Pepys  quits  the  festivities  still  going  on  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  proceeds  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  country,  with  his  wife 
and  friends.  Whilst  there,  he  goes  to  visit,  among  other  cu¬ 
riosities  in  the  town,  the  room*  where  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  was  stabbed  by  Felton.  They  passed  a  very  merry  time 
here,  and  were  probably  as  happy  as  if  they  had  remained, 
which  they  at  first  regretted  not  being  able  to  do.  In  returning, 
his  wife  and  he  have  a  dispute  concerning  the  beauty  of  Mrs. 
Pierce,  she  arguing  against,  he  for  her.  AVhen  he  reached  home 
he  was  somewhat  disconcerted  at  receiving  a  letter  from  his  uncle 
to  beg  an  old  fiddle  of  him,  for  a  miller  whose  mill  the  wind  had 
lately  blown  down,  so  that  he  had  nothing  left  to  live  by  but 
fiddling,  which  he  intended  to  practise  to  the  country  girls  at 
AV  hitsuntide.  The  request  in  itself  he  does  not  object  to,  but 
he  conceives  that  his  uncle  was  fully  as  able  as  he  to  procure  the 
poor  man  the  fiddle  he  required.  His  generosity,  however,  pre¬ 
vails,  and  the  miller  has  his  fiddle. 

Pepys  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  uncle  on  the 
6th  of  July,  so  he  says  he  went  to  buy  a  new  pair  of  boots,  and 
hi^tening  to  Brampton,  found  his  uncle  in  a  coffin  standing  upon 
ioint  stools  in  the  hall,  but  the  odour  beginning  to  be  unpleasant 
he  had  it  removed  into  the  yard,  where  it  w'as  watched  by  the 
widow\  Pepys  went  to  bed  impatient  for  the  reading  of  the 
will,  w’hich  w  as  to  take  place  on  the  following  day.  He  expe¬ 
rienced  considerable  disappointment  at  discovering  that  his 
uncle’s  affairs  were  in  the  greatest  possible  confusion,  though  it 


*  No.  10  of  the  High-street,  Portsmouth.  The  house  is  still  standing. 
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appeared  that  at  the  death  of  his  father  he  would  come  in  tor  a 
share  of  tlie  estate.  To  arrange  the  heap  of  papers  left  behind 
the  deceased,  Pepys  and  his  father  fell  to  work  endeavouring  to 
throw  them  into  some  kind  of  order,  considerably  impeded  in 
their  progress,  however,  by  ‘  tlie  ugly  humours  of  his  aunt.’  Many 
documents  were  missing,  so  that,  what  with  the  badness  of  the 
meat,  the  ill-temper  of  the  widow,  and  the  biting  of  the  fleas  by 
night,  and  his  anxiety  to  be  home,  Pepys  internally  feels  most 
disgusted,  but,  he  says,  he  disguises  his  feelings  in  order  not  to 
trouble  his  father.  At  length,  the  business  completed,  he  goes 
back  to  London,  more  annoyed  than  pleased  at  all  that  had  hap¬ 
pened.  He  gives  out  among  his  friends,  however,  that  the  estate 
which  has  been  left  him  is  worth  two  hundred  a  year,  in  order  that 
he  may  raise  himself  in  their  estimation,  and  not  appear  to  have 
received  a  disappointment.  He  soon  after  enters  into  negotiations 
with  a  Mrs.  Wheatley,  concerning  a  marriage  she  was  desirous 
should  take  placebetwccnher  daughter  and  Pepys’s  brother-in-law. 
He  goes  to  the  young  lady,  and  finds  her  very  gay,  very  modest, 
very  pretty,  and,  what  is  better,  the  parents  offer  to  pay  down 
with  her  two  hundred  pounds  as  a  dower  ;  but  the  affair  w  as  soon 
after  broken  off  in  a  friendly  manner  on  both  sides.  Another 
similar  negotiation  is  soon  after  entered  into  with  another  lady  of 
property,  who  stipulates  £40  jointure,  and  a  dower  of  £400. 
She,  however,  takes  some  exceptions  at  Tom’s  manner  of  speak¬ 
ing,  that  is,  W’c  suppose,  at  some  impediment  in  his  speech, 
and  after  a  considerable  time  the  match  is  abandoned,  to 
Tom’s  infinite  disappointment.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
subsequently  consoled  himself  in  an  intrigue  with  his  servant. 
His  child  w’as  brought  up  under  another  name,  and  the  plan  was 
to  take  it  over  the  water  and  leave  it  w  ith  a  be  ggar-w  onian  to 
bring  up.  His  death,  w  hich  happened  on  the  15th  March,  lb()4, 
brought  all  these  circumstances  to  light.  He  w'as  com])aratively 
a  young  man,  and  Samuel  Pepys  felt  his  loss  very  much. 

M  e  have,  in  describing  the  above  circumstances,  been  carried 
a  little  in  advance  of  events.  The  wdiole  of  the  years  16652, 
1663,  and  1664,  Pepys  passes  in  London,  fully  occupied  with 
the  duties  of  his  position,  only  occasionally  making  little  excur¬ 
sions  into  the  country  for  business  or  for  pleasure.  Some  of 
these  arc  described  w’ith  great  piquancy  and  cleverness.  One  of 
the  greatest  charms  of  Pepys’s  Diary  is  the  fact,  that  it  interests 
us  in  the  minutest  details,  and  imparts  a  charm  to  the  most  trivial 
circumstances.  Scattered  through  the  Diary  of  these  three  years 
wc  find  numerous  hints  of  that  w’eakness  of  sight  which  ai'terw’ards 
rendered  him  blind  for  years.  He  attributed  it  to  the  continual 
gazing  upon  white  paper,  which  he  w’as  compelled  to  do.  Sonic 
few  years  afterwards  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  keeping  of 
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his  Diary,  which  is  a  loss  at  once  to  history  and  literature. 
This,  along  with  the  occasional  fears  he  entertained  that  his  wife 
was  turning  to  the  Catholic  religion,  appears  to  have  constituted 
the  sum  of  his  misfortunes.  From  his  apprehensions  for  her  he 
was,  however,  many  years  after,  totally  relieved.  Affairs  seemed 
to  flourish  with  him  ;  he  rose  higher  and  higher  in  favour  at  the 
court,  obtained  continually  the  most  flattering  proofs  of  friend¬ 
ship  from  persons  of  distinction,  wdth  whom  he  was  on  the  most 
intimate  terms.  Once  or  twice  he  expresses  a  fear  that  his  cousin, 
I^rd  Sandwich,  was  beginning  to  look  more  coldly  on  him,  that 
his  wife  and  daughter  behaved  with  pride ;  but  tliis  appears  to 
have  been  fancy.  In  a  day  or  two  after  the  suspicion  luis  been 
given  vent  to,  yve  find  him  rejoicing  in  his  cousin’s  favour,  and 
on  the  same  familiar  terms  with  his  family.  Perhaps  elevated  by 
liis  position,  Pepys  may  have  expected  more  actual  deference 
than  he  found  paid  him,  or  the  occasional  coolness  may  have 
proceeded  from  a  hundred  incidental  causes  totally  inexplicable. 
Besides,  as  our  hero  was  not  wholly  free  from  the  fault  of  sus¬ 
piciousness,  he  may  easily  have  imagined  slights,  where  none 
M'crc  in  reality  intended.  Even  his  own  wife,  to  whom  he  seems 
so  attached,  docs  not  escape  this,  as  appears  from  several  little 
anecdotes.  On  one  occasion  he  himself  was  taken  ill.  It  being 
Eastcr-day,  his  wife  was  attired  in  a  new  dress  of  silk  and  lace, 
w'hich  she  had  just  had  home,  and  w^as  very  anxious  to  go  out  to 
display  her  finery  to  her  friends.  Finding  that  he  was  ill,  how¬ 
ever,  ^Irs.  Pepys  offers  to  stay  at  home,  which  she  docs,  though, 
as  he  remarks  in  his  journal,  ‘  much  against  her  wull.’  Again, 
one  morning,  conversing  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  she  simply 
asks  him,  ‘  What  should  she  do  if  he  were  to  die  lie  replies 
to  her  evasively,  but  immediately  construes  her  question  into  a 
hint  that  he  should  make  his  wull,  w'hich  he  accordingly  does. 
Little  peculiarities  of  this  kind  the  reader  must  expect  to  find  in 
him.  They  arc  only  small  failings,  and  render  his  diaries 
doubly  interesting.  If  he  possessed  this  fault,  his  character  was 
adorned  by  many  virtues.  Thus  w'c  find  him  continually  acting 
in  a  very  charitable  manner,  which  good  disposition  increases  in 
him  as  he  grows  older.  His  flourisliing  condition  enabled  him 
doubtless  to  have  done  more  good  than  he  records ;  but  as  he 
evidently  passes  over  events  of  considerable  importance,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  he  should  chronicle  every  trivial  act  of 
charity  he  performed.  Tow  ards  his  relations  he  in  general  acted 
very  well,  having  laid  up  a  portion  for  his  sister,  and  advanced 
his  brother  John  in  his  studies  at  Cambridge  by  every  means  in 
his  power. 

Numberless  petty  jealousies  existed  amongst  the  courtiers,  and 
of  these  we  find  many  illustrations  in  the  work  before  us.  Pepys 
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was  particularly  anxious  that  his  wife  should  appear  as  well 
dressed  as  my  Lady  Pen,  and  not  be  the  last  to  assume  any  new 
or  fiwhionable  mode  of  costume.  As  soon  as  vizards  were  seen  at 
the  opera,  he  goes  to  purchase  one  for  his  wife,  but  the  only  thing 
in  which  he  will  not  have  her  follow  the  fashion  is  in  wearing  w  hite 
curls,  which,  though  he  admits  they  become  her  wtU,  he  would 
not  allow  her  to  adopt  because  they  w  ere  not  natural.  For  him- 
self,  he  is  careful  not  to  be  behind  others ;  and  one  of  the  most 
curious  instances  of  this  is  shown  in  the  following  anecdote : — 
Passing  by  a  bookseller’s  shop,  he  perceives  a  copy  of  ‘  Hudibras,* 
which  he  purchases  for  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  Ilut  the  wit 
he  could  not  then  enter  into.  He  looked  on  it  merely  as  a  foolish 
abuse  of  the  Presbyter  knight  going  to  the  wars,  and  so,  not 
caring  to  have  it  in  nis  house,  he  sold  it  to  a  gentleman  whom  he 
met  at  dinner  for  eighteen  pence.  Some  little  time  after,  how¬ 
ever,  the  book  came  to  be  all  the  fashion — everybody  cried 
it  up  as  one  of  the  cleverest  works  that  had  been  published, 
so  that  Pepys  was  fain  to  buy  it  again,  and  resolve  d  to  road 
it,  that  he  might  discover  its  merit  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  third  volume  of  Pepys’s  Diary  contains  the  account  of  two 
or  three  events  of  striking  importance.  The  Dutch  w  ar  which 
broke  out  in  1664,  is  from  time  to  time  described  in  its  pro¬ 
gress,  but  those  incidents  most  interesting  to  our  readers  at 
the  present  moment,  are  the  Plague,  and  the  Great  Fire  of 
London,  which  seemed  to  come  only  to  purify  the  metro¬ 
polis  after  its  awful  visiuuion.  Pepys  rendered  most  important 
services  in  the  latter  instance,  and  in  both  cases  was  active  and 
useful. 

The  Plague  broke  out  in  Hay,  1665,  and  went  on  increasing 
in  force  until  the  decline  of  the  year.  It  is  curious  to  watch  from 
day  to  day  how  the  fear  of  the  people  rose.  It  was  long  before  all 
took  the  ^arm.  Those  most  timid  and  apprehensive  early  began 
to  vacate  their  homes  and  retire  into  the  country  to  escajK*  the 
infection.  At  first  a  few  cases  appeared  here  and  there  over  the 
town :  the  heat  w’as  excessive  for  the  time  of  year.  Every  one 
felt  affected  by  a  heavy,  languid  sensation.  From  early  in  May 
to  the  beginning  of  June,  the  infection  spread  from  street  to 
street,  from  corner  to  corner,  and  in  every  lane.  Pepys  saw  at 
length  several  houses  marked  wdth  a  red  cross  upon  the  door,  and 
•  liord  have  mercy  upon  us,’  WTitten  there.  The  people  stole  round 
long  distances  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  the  infected  spots.  The 
•ickncM  lingered  long  about  the  outskirts,  and  then,  at  length, 
4  ^ "  hen  the  greatest  fear  was  manifested, 

k*  ***  died  of  it  in  one  w’eek.  Persons  w’ere  attacked  in 
the  ojHm  street.  Pepys  says  :  ‘  It  struck  me  very  deep  this  after- 
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noon,  going  with  a  hackney  coach  from  Lord  Treasurer’s  down 
Hollwrn.  The  coachman  I  found  to  drive  easily  and  easily,  at  last 
he  stood  still,  and  came  down,  hardly  able  to  stand,  and  told  me 
he  was  suddenly  struck  very  sick  and  almost  blind.  He  could 
not  see,  so  I  alighted  and  went  into  another  coach  with  a  sad  heart, 
for  the  poor  man,  and  for  myself  also,  lest  he  should  have  been 
struck  with  the  plague.’  All  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  going 
away  ;  all  day  long  coaches  and  waggons  were  met  in  the 
streets  conveying  the  people  into  the  country.  Shop  after  shop 
being  shut  up,  and  the  plague  spreading  in  all  directions,  the 
deaths  rose,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  to  700,  and  Pepys  is 
compi'lled  to  send  his  wife  down  to  Woolwich.  The  omcors 
were  compelled  to  bury  the  dead  in  the  open  fields  for  want 
of  room  elsewhere ;  1,089  dying  in  one  week,  everybody  in  a 
state  of  alarm,  and  the  bell  tolling  from  morning  till  night. 
Friends  were  found  even  deserting  each  other,  while  in  other 
eases  they  hazarded  their  own  lives  until  all  hope  was  past. 
Pepys  tells  the  follow  ing  story  : — 

‘A  maid  servant  of  Mr.  John  Wright’s,  who  lived  thereabouts,  fall¬ 
ing  sick  of  the  plague,  she  was  removed  to  an  outhouse,  and  a  nurse 
appointed  to  look  at  her,  who  being  once  absent,  the  maid  got  out  of  the 
house  at  the  window,  and  ran  aw’ay.  The  nurse  coming  and  knocking, 
and  hearing  no  answer,  believed  she  was  dead,  and  wxnt  and  told  Mr. 
Wright  so ;  w'ho  and  his  lady  were  in  great  thought  what  to  do  to  get 
her  biuried.  At  last  they  resolved  to  go  to  Brentwood,  hard  by,  being  in 
the  parish,  and  there  get  people  to  do  it.  But  they  would  not ;  so  he 
went  home  full  of  trouble ;  and  in  the  way  met  the  wench  walking 
over  the  common,  which  frightened  him  worse  than  before,  and  was 
forced  to  send  peojilc  to  take  her,  which  he  did,  and  j)ut  her  into  a  coach, 
to  carry  her  to  a  pest-house.  And  passing,  in  a  narrow'  lane.  Sir  Anthony 
Brown,  with  his  brother  and  some  friends  in  the  coach,  met  this  coach 
with  the  curtains  drawn  close.  The  brother  being  a  young  man,  and 
bt'lieving  there  might  be  some  lady  in  it  that  would  not  be  seen,  and 
the  way  being  narrow,  he  thrust  his  head  out  of  his  ow'n  into  her 
coach,  and  to  look,  and  there  saw  somebody  looking  very  ill  in  a  silk 
dress  who  shrieked  mightily,  whilst  the  coachman  also  cried  out. 
And  presently  they  came  up  to  some  people  that  stood  looking  after  it,  • 
and  told  our  gallant  that  it  was  a  maid  of  Mr.  Wright’s  cjirried  away 
sick  of  the  plague,  which  put  the  young  gentleman  into  a  fright  had 
almost  cost  him  his  life,  but  is  now  w'ell  again.* — Vol.  iii.  p.  63. 

The  town,  indeed,  grew  so  unhealthy  that  men  said  no  one 
could  depend  upon  living  two  days.  It  was  a  feiuful  sight  to 
see  the  great  metropolis  with  half  the  streets  empty,  shutters 
closed,  the  pest-cart  moving  to  and  fro,  the  death-l)cll  tolling, 
and  despair  WTitten  upon  the  countenances  of  all.  Three  thou¬ 
sand  persons  died  in  one  week,  though  all  that  could  afford  it 
fled  the  city.  You  could  not  go  in  any  direction  without  being 
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startled  by  seeing  a  dead  body  borne  to  its  last  resting-place. 
Sometimes  a  corpse  lay  all  night  in  the  open  fields  with  watches 
set  upon  it,  because  no  one  could  be  found  to  bury  it,  ‘  fear 
making,’  as  says  Pepys,  ‘  more  cruel  to  one  another  than  to  dogs.’ 
The  town  was  like  one  distressed  or  forsaken ;  the  common 
topic  of  discourse  being  disease  and  death.  The  sadness  in¬ 
creased  daily,  and  so  many  poor  died  that  they  could  not  be 
reckoned;  10,000  it  was  feared  died  in  one  week.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  affecting  little  incident  is  worth  relating  : — 


‘  Among  other  stories  one  was  very  passionate  methought,  of  a  com- 
plaint  against  a  man  in  the  towm  (Greenw  ich),  for  taking  a  child  from  Lon- 
don  from  an  infected  home.  Alderman  Hooker  told  us  it  was  the  child  of 
a  very  able  citizen  in  Gracious-street,  a  saddler,  who  had  buried  all  the 
rest  of  his  children  of  the  plague,  and  himself  and  wife  now’  being  shut 
up  in  despair  of  escaping,  did  desire  only  to  save  the  life  of  this  little 
child,  and  so  j)re vailed  to  have  it  received  stark  naked  into  the  arms  of 
a  friend,  who  brought  it,  having  put  it  into  fresh  clothes,  to  Greenwich ; 
where,  u]>on  heiuing  the  story,  we  did  agree  that  it  should  be  per- 
mitted  to  be  received  and  kept  in  the  tow’n.’ — Ib,  p.  79. 


Fires  were  ordered  to  be  burnt  in  the  City’,  but  so  strange 
w’as  the  perverseness  of  tlie  people,  that  in  spite  of  their  fear 
of  infection,  they  Hocked  in  crowds  to  sec  the  dead  buried ;  at 
liist  the  sickness  became  in  September  so  universal  that  scarcely 
any  notice  was  taken  of  houses  being  shut  up,  or  people  dying. 
In  October,  how  ever,  and  November,  the  plague  began  daily  to 
decrease  in  virulence,  people  began  gradually  to  return  to 
I^ondon,  and  feiu*  subsided  by  degrees.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
IGdo,  on  looking  over  his  accounts,  Pepys  finds  himself  to  be 
worth  about  £4,400.  ‘  I  have  got  myself  greater  interest,  I  think, 
by  my  diligence,  and  my  employments  increased,  by  that  of  trea¬ 
surer  for  Tangier  and  surveyor  of  the  victuals.’ 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  September  2nd,  1660,  Pepys’s 
servants  being  up  late  to  prepare  against  an  entertainment  for 
some  guests  on  the  morrow,  w’^ened  him  and  his  wife  up  to  tell 
them  of  a  great  fire  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  City.  They 
rose,  and  looking  out  of  the  w  indow,  beheld  a  vivid  glare  over  the 
sky  on  the  back  side  ot  Mark-lane.  This  was  the  commencement  of 
the  Great  Fire.  Presently  the  burning  glare  appeared  to  subside, 
but  the  next  day  it  w’as  discovered  that  3^00  houses  had  been  burnt 
down,  and  that  Fish-street  then  was  on  fire.  Instantly  going 
out  Pepys  w’ent  to  the  Tow’cr,  and  looked  out  on  the  scene ; 
wveral  houses  w  ere  burning,  and  he  learnt  that  it  had  its  origin 
in  the  king’s  barber’s  house,  in  Pudding-lane.  St.  Magnus’s 
church  was  soon  destroyed.  T  he  fiames  spread  rapidly.  Kvery 
body  endeavoured  to  remove  their  goods  by  plunging  them  into 
the  river,  or  into  lighters  that  lay  ofi’ ;  the  poor  staying  in  their 
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houses  till  the  fire  actually  touched  them,  and  then  running  into 
boats,  or  clambering  from  one  pair  of  stairs  by  the  water-side  to 
another.  Some  poor  pigeons  who  were  loath  to  quit  their  little 
homes,  hovered  about  the  windows  and  balconies  of  some  houses 
until  their  wings  were  burnt  and  they  dropped  down.  IVpys  says, 

‘  he  saw  very  few  attempting  to  assist  to  stop  the  flames.  It  w'as 
Sunday,  but  the  churches  were  burning  instead  of  being  filled. 
Word  was  sent  to  the  king  to  tell  him  that  unless  he  commanded 
houses  to  be  pulled  down,  nothing  could  stop  the  fire.  He, 
however,  bustled  in  every  direction,  and  every  person  he  met 
was  laden  w  ith  goods,  and  sick  people  carried  out  in  their  beds.’ 
The  Lord  jNIayor  rushed  about  the  town  in  the  greatest  state  of 
exhaustion,  complaining  that  nobody  w’ould  obey  his  orders.  The 
houses  about  Thames-street  readily  offered  themselves  to  the 
devastation,  being  full  of  inflammable  matter,  such  as  pitch,  tar, 
oil,  w  ines,  and  brandy.  Orders  were  issued  by  the  king  to  pull 
dow  n  houses,  but  the  fire  seemed  to  gain  upon  their  efforts ;  on 
it  came  behind  them,  blowm  by  the  wind  until  the  flames  almost 
scorched  the  workmen  employed  in  the  task  of  demolition. 
Many  houses  w  ere  set  on  fire  by  the  shower  of  fire-drops  which 
were  caused  by  the  wind  to  and  fro.  All  that  day  and  the  next, 
the  w  ork  of  destruction  went  on.  Pepys  found  it  necessary  to 
begin  to  remove  his  goods  ;  his  money  and  iron  chests  he 
removed  into  his  cellar,  his  bags  of  gold  he  took  into  his  office. 
About  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  third,  Pepys,  in  his 
night-gown,  mounted  in  a  cart,  helps  to  remove  the  goods.  No 
one  slept  at  night;  all  were  up,  getting  away  their  possessions. 
The  crow'd  in  the  streets  was  so  dense  that  people  could  scarcely 
get  along.  The  ground  w  as  strewed  w  ith  trays,  dishes,  shawds, 
broken  furniture,  articles  of  wearing  apjiarel,  &c.  &c.  At  night 
the  appearance  of  the  town  w  as  awful ;  w  herever  you  turn(*d  your 
eyes,  nothing  but  roaring  flames,  and  the  heavens  glaring  as  if 
they  were  on  fire.  There  was  no  quiet  in  the  metropolis,  day  or 
night ;  cries  of  alarm  filled  the  air  at  intervals  as  the  fire  broke 
out  suddenly  on  some  hitherto  safe  parties.  The  hurry  and  bustle 
of  people  moving  to  and  fro  made  the  night  resemble  the  day. 
Houses  round  the  Tower  were  blown  up,  and  the  tremendous 
echoes  thus  aroused,  affrighted  the  people  far  and  near.  J’epys 
w’^s  compelled  on  the  fifth  night,  by  moonlight,  to  remove  his 
wile  and  gold  to  AV  oolwich,  and  looking  back  on  the  city  he  says 
it  was  a  terrible  sight. 

Pepys  then  returned  to  London,  and  assisted  in  putting  out 
part  of  the  fire.  He  found  a  poor  cat  taken  out  of  a  hole  in  a 
chimney  with  her  hair  burnt  off,  but  still  alive.  And  he  tells 
another  story,  of  a  certain  Alderman  SUirling,  a  rich  man  with¬ 
out  children,  who,  when  Pepys’s  men  had  saved  his  house,  gave 
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two  and  sixpence  among  thirty  people.  For  a  whole  week  the 
fire  had  contmued,  but  was  now  abated.  On  the  following  Sun¬ 
day,  Pepys  goes  to  church,  where  the  parson  preached  a  melan¬ 
choly  sermon.  Most  of  those  present  were  in  tears.  The  great 
excitement  people  had  been  in  for  days  naturally  would  cause 
this  revulsion  of  feeling.  Pepys  in  this  fire  had  rendered  the 
most  essential  service  by  sending  up  the  artificers  from  the  dock¬ 
yard,  who  adopted  the  plan  of  Wwing  up  houses  and  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  flames. 

With  the  month  of  March,  1667,  the  third  volume  closes; 
and,  as  we  propose  to  return  to  the  other  volumes  as  soon  as  they 
are  published,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  recapitulate  the  re¬ 
maining  events  of  his  life.  He  was  worth  at  this  time  about 
£6,200,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  in  excellent  health  and  flourish¬ 
ing  condition.  The  year  1666  had  been  one  of  momentous 
interest,  since  it  had  witnessed  our  victories  over  the  Dutch,  the 
devastations  of  the  Plague,  and  the  destructive  ravages  of  the 
Fire  of  London. 


Art.  IV. — Narrative  of  a  Campaign  against  the  Kahailes  of  Algeria; 
with  the  Mission  of  M.  Sachet  to  the  Emir,  Ahd-eUKader,  for  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  By  Dawson  Borrer,  F.ll.G.S.  London  : 
Longman  and  Co. 

W E  have  closed  the  perusal  of  this  volume  with  saddened  feel¬ 
ings.  That  such  atrocities  as  it  relates  should  be  practised  in 
our  own  times,  by  a  people  highly  civilized,  inhabiting  the  heart 
of  Clu-istendom,  and  familiar  for  many  centuries  with  the  history 
and  ceremonial  of  Christianity,  is  one  of  the  most  depressing 
and  humiliating  facts  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  should 
be  glad  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  narrative.  For  the 
honour  of  human  nature — especially  that  of  the  French  people 
— we  should  welcome  the  evidence  of  fiction,  or  any  sign 
of  tlie  sketch  being  highly  coloured.  We  have  no  enmity  to  the 
French.  On  the  contrary,  we  admit  their  gallantry,  their 
generous  impulses,  their  love  of  literature  and  science.  The 
nafional  prejudices  which  formerly  existed  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel  we  denounce  as  mutually  injurious,  and  rejoice  in  every 
event  which  cements  the  union  of  the  two  nations.  We 
cherish  towards  our  Gallic  neighbours  the  kindest  feelings,  and 
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shall  always  discountenance  whatever  is  adapted  to  offend  and 
irritate  them.  Yet,  with  all  these  feelings,  we  cannot  but  stand 
aghast  at  the  horrible  revelations  of  this  volume,  and  feel  that, 
until  the  misdeeds  it  records  are  repudiated  by  the  French 
people,  their  national  character  is  seriously  damaged.  No  enemy 
could  have  wounded  them  so  deeply.  The  fiercest,  the  most 
hitter  animosity  could  not  have  fastened  on  them  so  foul  a  charge 
as  the  marauding  and  murdering  expedition  of  their  *  white- 
headed  warrior’  nas  done.  The  impression  is  deepened  by  the 
simple  and  direct  character  of  the  narrative.  It  is  given  in  the 
form  of  a  journal,  kept  by  an  eye-witness,  and  written  in  the 
midst  of  the  occurrences  detailed.  There  is,  therefore,  a  fresh¬ 
ness  in  its  descriptions,  a  vivid  and  graphic  style,  not  fre¬ 
quently  met  with.  Mr.  Borrer  is  eminently  successful  in 
this  respect,  and  enables  us,  in  consequence,  to  obtain  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  proceedings  of  the  tent  and  battle-field,  than  is 
ordinarily  vouchsafed  to  civilians.  We  have  had  some  difficulty 
in  realizing  the  fact  that  wc  were  reading  the  narrative  of  a 
modem  occurrence.  Our  thoughts  have  reverted  to  former 
centuries,  and  have,  for  a  moment,  seduced  us  into  the  belief 
that  wc  were  on  the  track  of  some  crusading  army,  wdiich 
deemed  the  slaughter  of  Moslems  the  best  proof  of  piety,  or 
were  following  the  march  of  one  of  those  Spanish  columns  which 
carried  perfidy  and  death  to  Mexico  and  Peru.  But,  alas,  for 
our  notions  of  human  progress  :  we  ivere  soon  brought  back  to 
the  bitter  conviction  that  it  is  a  modern  history  we  were  perusing 
— the  predatory  warfare  of  a  highly-civilized  neighbour  which 
is  laid  open  to  our  view. 

The  mountaineers  of  Algeria  bear  the  common  title  of 
Kabailes,  but  the  wild  hilly  district,  which  forms  a  stern  barrier 
between  the  French  provinces  of  Algiers  and  Constantine,  is 
called,  par  excellence ^  the  Kabylie.  The  limits  of  this  district 
are  not  precisely  defined.  They  are,  however,  extensive,  and 
the  fiir  greater  part  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  it  have  as  yet  main¬ 
tained  their  independence.  The  population  is  very  numerous, 
furnishing,  according  to  report,  not  less  than  80,000  fighting 
men. 

‘  Regarding,’  says  our  author,  ‘  the  character  and  social  condition  of 
the  very  ancient  and  peculiar  race  which  hold  these  rugged  fastnesses 
of  Algeria,  they  delight  in  a  sedentary  life,  inhabiting  in  some  parts 
huts  of  mud  and  turf,  or  of  rough  stones,  and  in  others  solidly  and 
well-constructed  villages.  They  arc  industrious  in  the  highest  degree, 
cidtivating  with  great  care  the  valleys  and  slopes  of  their  mountain 
home,  and  fabricating  their  own  agricultural  instruments,  arms,  gun¬ 
powder,  haiks,  carpets,  leather,  and  other  articles  of  m<anual  industry. 
This  distaste  to  a  wandering  life,  this  disposition  for  labour  and  skill 
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in  manufactures,  mipht  be  supposed  to  render  these 

mountain  clans  more  open  to  the  advance  of  civilization  than  the  nomad 
tribe*,  of  the  plain ;  but  the  Kabaile  inherits  a  profound  aversion  and 
contempt  for  all  strangers  not  of  his  own  race,  whether  Mahometan  or 
Infidel.”  P.  3. 

These  mountainous  tribes  have  nothing  in  common  witli  those 
of  the  plain,  save  religion.  Their  language  is  diHerent  from 
the  Arabic,  and  their  form  of  government  is  purely  democratic. 

‘  Each  tribe  forming  a  little  republic,  continual  feuds  arise  be¬ 
tween  them,  giving  birth  to  inveterate  hostilities ;  which,  liow- 
ever,  u]>on  the  approach  of  a  common  enemy,  and  that,  above 
all,  of  a  “(yhristian”  host,  are  stiHcd  for  a  time,  that  all  may 
unite  in  defence  of  their  country  ;  for  the  paramount  feeling  of 
this  tierce  race  is  devout  love  for  their  mountain  homes,  and  a  no 
less  devout  hatred  for  all  that  tends  to  interfere  with  their  inde¬ 
pendence.’ 

With  such  feelings,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would 
seek  much  intercourse  with  the  French  colony  of  Algiers,  and 
little  certain  information  therefore  was  possessed  respecting  tln  m, 
till  Marshal  Ihigeaud,  during  his  command  in  Africa,  resolved  on 
marching  through  their  territory.  The  feeling  of  the  colonists 
was  against  the  expedition,  and  the  Marshal  was  commanded  by 
the  Home  (lovernment  to  desist  from  it.  His  professed  object 
was  to  open  a  land  communication  between  Algiers,  Hougie,  and 
Set  if,  but  his  real  purpose  was  to  furnish  occupation  to  his  soldiers, 
and  to  extend  the  terror  of  the  French  name.  He,  therefore, 
persisted  in  his  design,  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Kabailcs, 
informing  them  that  an  army  was  about  to  enter  their  territory 
‘  to  cleanse  it  of  those  adventurers  who  there  preached  the  war 
against  France.’  Mr.  llorrer  was  at  the  time  in  Algiers,  and  he 
applied  for,  and  obtained  permission,  to  accompany  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  M  e  cannot  too  severely  censure  such  a  proceeding.  It 
was  unbelitting  an  Englishman,  and  displays  in  true  and  dark 
colours,  the  rej)rehcnsiblo  character  of  the  military  spirit.  No 
reasonable  doubt  of  what  would  follow  could  be  entertained. 
Desolation  and  bloodshed  were  evidently  on  the  track  of  the 
advancing  column.  The  sanguinary  nature  of  the  French  Afri¬ 
can  war  was  known  to  every  one,  and  yet  IMr.  Ilorrer  sought 
to  join  the  expedition,  and  thus  implicated  himself  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  murders,  thefts,  and  other  revolting  crimes,  which  were 
committed.  ^  M  e  shall  presently  see  the  worth  of  the  apology  he 
otfers,  and  in  the  meantime  record  our  sense  of  the  immorality 
and  entire  viciousness  of  his  proceeding.  It  is  not  needful  that 
o  should  be  members  of  the  Peace  Society  in  order  to  repro- 
ate  such  a  course.  Ihe  Kabailcs  w*ere  an  independent  tribe,  and 
t  leir  tn>asion  for  it  amounted  practically  to  tbis,  w'hatever 
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flimsv  pretext  might  be  urged — could  not  be  justified  even  on  the 
low  morality  of  statesmen.  It  was  an  assertion  of  might  simply, 
and  our  countryman  in  taking  part  in  it  was  a particeps  criyninis. 
The  force  prepared,  sufficiently  betokened  the  policy  of  the  Mar¬ 
shal  who  placed  himself  at  its  head,  and  proceeded  from  Algiers 
on  the  7th  May,  1847.  The  march  had  scarcely  commenced 
before  evidence  was  furnished  of  the  withering  effects  of  French 
supremacy.  It  is  incidentally  noticed,  but  does  not,  on  that 
account,  lose  any  of  its  weight. 


‘  No  sooner,’  says  Mr.  Borrer,  ‘  did  the  cavalry  begin  to  move  off 
than  numerous  Arabs  came  on  the  ground  to  scrape  up  with  infinite 
care  such  corn  as  might  have  been  left  by  the  horses.  It  was 
astonishing  to  see  the  ]>aticncc  with  which  these  poor  wretches  picked 
out,  grain  by  grain,  the  barley,  from  amongst  the  trampled  herbage. 
One  old  grey-headed  son  of  the  proi)het,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
aged  hag,  had  collected  in  his  burnoose  at  least  a  gallon  ;  and,  ])erceiv- 
ing  that  I  regarded  his  gleanings  w  ith  an  eye  of  curiosity,  ejaculated 
“  Muckash  mangcria,”  l)y  which  he  meant  to  inform  me  that  he  had 
nothing  to  eat.  The  fact  is,  that  the  last  harvest  was  very  scanty,  the 
locusts  having  “  eaten  up  the  land"  ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  mise¬ 
rable  state  they  arc  reduced  to  by  war,  and  by  the  injustice  of  the 
French  administration  with  regard  to  them,  has  rendered  even  a  grain 
of  corn  valuable  in  their  eyes.  Many  of  these  blighted  beings,  w  ho 
thus  descend  like  vultures  to  glean  what  may  have  been  left  by  the 
horses  of  a  passing  trooj)  of  cavalry,  were  once  ])ro])rietors,  ])erha])s,  of 
that  very  soil  upon  which  they  now'  gather  the  husks  with  fear  and 
trembling.  Many  of  them  arc  members  of  tribes  that  have  not  oidy 
bowed  to,  but  fougbt  for,  their  invaders,  who,  in  return,  have  dejnived 
them  of  their  lands,  in  many  instances  without  indemnity;  reducing 
them  thus  to  utter  starvation,  or  forcing  them  to  retire  to  more  remote 


parts,  where  the  arms  of  the  “  Christian  civilisers  of  North  Africa" 


do  not  yet  prevail.* — Pp.  22,  23. 


The  slopes  of  the  mountains  traversed  w’crc  covered  wdth  ^  gour- 
hies,’  or  huts,  forming  numerous  villages.  These  huts  arc  rudely 
construct(‘d,  but  the  land  surrounding  them  was  well  cultivated, 
and  crops  of  fine  wheat  w  ere  upon  the  ground.  (Ireat  caution 
was  needful  to  guard  the  camp  from  night  robberies,  as  the 
Arabs  arc  remarkably  skilful  in  purloining,  and  are  specially 
tempted  by  the  horses  of  the  French.  One  mode  employed  by 
these  crafty  visitors  is  thus  described : — 

‘  These  predatory  horse-fimeiers  reject  with  disdain  bad  cattle,  and 
It  IS  always  the  finest  horses  which  disa])pcar  in  so  mysterious  a  man¬ 
ner,  in  spite  of  sentinels  and  tethers.  Gifted  with  the  most  untiring 
patience,  the  Moslem  horse-stealer  employs  many  cunning  manoeuvres 
to  appropriate  such  horses  as  please  him.  F^or  instance,  w'here  there 
are  clumps  of  brushwood  in  and  about  the  bivouack,  he  will  transform 
himself  into  a  walking  bush,  fastening  around  his  body  Ixiughs  of 
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hru^Hwood  carefully  arranged  so  afl  to  cover  hlm^  from  head  to  foot ; 
then,  as  the  darkness  comes  on  will  he  station  himself,  watching  with 
the  eye  of  the  lynx  each  movement  of  the  sentinel ;  he  advances  inch 
by  inch,  taking  advantage  of  each  change  of  guard  to  gain  ground. 
An  hour  does  not  advance  him  perhaps  more  than  a  few  yards.  The 
sentinel  sees  nothing  but  a  mass  of  brushwood,  and  confounds  it  with 
those  scattered  around.  At  last,  the  coveted  horse  at  hand,  the  crafty 
Arab  quits  for  an  instant  his  disguise,  detaches  the  foot-strap,  and 
attaches  in  its  stead  a  small  cord  of  great  length.  His  leafy  cloak 
again  resumed,  he  commences  his  retreat,  and,  arrived  at  a  distance, 
gently  tugs  the  cord  ; — the  horse  advances  a  step  or  two,  then  grazes ; 
another  jerk  produces  another  step  or  two,  and  after  due  perseverance 
he  is  at  the  confines  of  the  camp,  mounted,  and  galloping  like  light- 
ning.  Others  will  advance  in  the  same  stealthy  manner  upon  their 
belly,  merely  holding  a  branch  before  them.’ — Pp.  31 — 33. 

Wild  boars  abounded  in  the  region,  and  frequently  afforded 
animated  sport,  though  not  according  to  the  recognised  rules 
of  European  field-sports.  They  yrcrc  as  unceremonious  as 
the  natives,  and  could  ])lead  a  much  better  title  than  their  French 
visitors.  J  ust  before  leaving  Aumale,  ‘  one  of  these  tenants  of 
the  surrounding  brushwood,  disturbed  from  his  lair,  charged 
througli  a  body  of  cavalry,  upsetting  horses  and  men ;  and  in 
spite  of  shots  fired  at  him,  again  turning,  this  furious  pig 
charged  back  again,  and  then,  unscathed,  disappeared  in  the 
thicket.’  The  inhabitants  Hod  at  the  aj)proacli  of  the  French, 
and  concealed  themselves  in  the  brushw  ood,  wreaking  their  ven¬ 
geance  on  any  thoughtless  trooper  w  ho  strayed  from  the  columns. 
Such  events  stimulated  the  had  passions  of  the  French,  who  lost 
no  opportunity  of  inflicting  a  terrible  retaliation.  At  length, 
they  approached  the  territory  of  the  Beni-Yala,  and  the  discharge 
of  musketry  hc'came  more  frequent  and  deadly.  Several  horse¬ 
men  of  this  tribe  w*ere  seen  conferring  together  on  a  height  at 
some  distance.  ‘  They  were  evidently  sheikhs  holding  council ; 
iuid,  with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  one  wnis  seen  to  write  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  give  it  to  another  at  his  side,  who  dashed  away,  as  if 
the  hearer  of  an  urgent  despatch.’ 

1  he  marks  of  civilization  became  clearer  as  they  advanced, 
and  may  well  have  suggested  to  the  French  marshal  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  trying  other  means  than  the  employment  of  brute 
force:—  ‘  ‘ 

^  *  llow’  plca.sing,*  says  our  author,  *  the  landscape  overlooked  by  these 
Kabylc  cities  !— the  fertile  valley  dividing  them  covered  w'ith  fine  crops 
of  corn,  the  ground  clean,  and*  beautifully  cultivated.  Innumerable 
and  gigantic  olive-trees,  some  isolated,  others  clumped  together,  all 
most  scientifically  grafte<l  by  their  owners,  and  producing  the  finest 
l^it,  \ary  the  low-lands,  and  adorn  the  slopes  of  the  surrounding  hills- 
The  swifi  stream  of  the  (hied-Mansour,  meandering  in  its  course  to  the 
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foot  ^  the  bounding  heights  on  either  side,  bears  fertility  upon  its 
jrenerous  waters  equally  to  all  parts  of  the  vale.  The  whole  scene 
presents  a  glorious  triumph  of  nature  and  of  industry. 

^  *  The  Kabyle  towns  mentioned  presented  a  very  different  appearance 
from  the  miserable  gourbies  w'e  had  before  met  with.  In  the  distance 
the  former  had  an  air  by  no  moans  inferior  to  many  French  or  Italian 
tillages.  Indeed  from  their  position  they  reminded  me  strongly  of  the 
latter.  The  buildings  w'ere  e\idently  of  stone  ;  and  the  roofs  of  many 
of  them,  presenting  regular  gable  ends,  were  tiled.  In  some  cases  a 
layer  of  mud  was  laid  over  the  tiling  to  keep  out  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
We  wished,  some  of  us,  to  explore  these  comparatively  civilized  look¬ 
ing  abodes ;  but  the  Marshal  had  wisely  given  strict  orders  that  none 
should  think  of  doing  so ;  as  no  friendly  approaches  had  been  made 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Indeed,  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen. 
They  might  have  been  uninhabited  for  all  we  could  tell.  No  curious 
eyes  were  gazing  from  the  terraces  upon  w  hat  must  have  been  to  these 
wild  mountaineers  and  their  families  a  most  novel  scene — the  encamp¬ 
ment  of  a  Christian  army  within  their  hitherto  unpolluted  territories. 
This  silence  w  as  alone  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  suspect  that  a  storm  w’as 
brewing,  and  that  during  the  darkness  of  night  it  w  ould  burst  forth. 
A  remarkably  fine  crop  of  beans,  close  to  our  bivouack,  fell  a  victim 
to  our  horses  and  soldiers ;  the  latter  varying  their  soup  w'ith  these 
palatable  adjuncts.  A  good  deal  of  fine  corn,  almost  ripe,  also  lay 
heaped  about  the  camp.’ — Pp.  71,  72. 

Marshal  Bugcaud,  whose  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  camps, 
had  no  faith  in  any  other  yveapon  than  the  sw  ord,  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  onward,  reckless  alike  of  the  misery  of  the  Kabailes,  and 
of  the  moral  disorganization  of  his  own  troops.  The  tide  of 
slaughter  w’as  destined  to  burst  on  the  Beni-Abbes,  who  inha¬ 
bited  an  abrupt  mountainous  country,  and  wxre  distinguished 
amongst  the  native  tribes,  not  only  for  valour,  *  but  also  for 
industry  and  superior  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
arms,  burnooses,’  &c.  This  tribe  declined  submission,  and  trust¬ 
ing  to  their  numbers  and  the  strength  of  their  position,  deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain  their  independence.  The  impetuous  gallantry 
of  the  French,  how^ever,  aided  by  some  native  tribes  which  they 
had  in  pay,  carried  everything  before  them,  and  the  fiercest  license 
was  given  to  the  soldiery.  In  reading  the  following,  we  can 
icarcely  realize  the  fact  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  recent  occur¬ 
rence.  War,  at  the  best,  is  a  brutal  and  horrible  thing,  but,  as 
here  exhibited,  it  is  perfectly  fiendish. 

‘  The  villages  w’cre  all  surrounded  w  ith  w'alls  of  about  tw’elve  feet  in 
height,  and  composed  of  stones  cemented  together  with  mud  mingled 
with  chopped  straw',  a  strong  fence  of  thorny  bushes  crowning  them, 
and  impenetrable  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear  grow’ing  along  their  base. 
The  inhabitants  fired  chiefly  from  the  loop-holes  pierced  in  these  walls 
and  in  the  walls  of  the  houses.  Upon  the  terraces  of  the  latter  also 
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brunHwood  carefully  arranged  so  as  to  cover  him  from  head  to  foot ; 
then,  as  the  darkness  comes  on  will  he  station  himself,  watching  with 
the  eye  of  the  lynx  each  movement  of  the  sentinel ;  he  advances  Inch 
by  inch,  taking  advantage  of  each  change  of  guard  to  gain  ground. 
An  hour  does  not  advance  him  perhaps  more  than  a  few  yards.  The 
sentinel  sees  nothing  but  a  mass  of  brushwood,  and  confounds  it  with 
those  scattered  around.  At  last,  the  coveted  horse  at  hand,  the  crafty 
Arab  quits  for  an  instant  his  disguise,  detaches  the  foot-strap,  and 
attaches  in  its  stead  a  small  cord  of  great  length.  His  leafy  cloak 
again  resumed,  he  commences  his  retreat,  and,  arrived  at  a  distance, 
gently  tugs  the  cord  ; — the  horse  advances  a  step  or  two,  then  grazes ; 
another  jerk  produces  another  step  or  two,  and  after  due  perseverance 
he  is  at  the  confines  of  the  camp,  mounted,  and  galloping  like  light¬ 
ning.  Others  will  advance  in  the  same  stealthy  manner  upon  their 
belly,  merely  holding  a  branch  before  them.’ — Pp.  31 — 33. 

Wild  boars  abounded  in  the  region,  and  frequently  afforded 
animated  sport,  though  not  according  to  the  recognised  rules 
of  Kuropean  field-sports.  Tliey^  w'ere  as  unceremonious  as 
the  natives,  and  could  ])lead  a  much  better  title  than  their  French 
visitors.  ,Iust  before  leaving  Aumale,  '  one  of  these  tenants  of 
the  surrounding  brushwood,  disturbed  from  his  lair,  charged 
through  a  body  of  cavalry,  upsetting  horses  and  men ;  and  in 
spite  of  shots  fired  at  him,  again  turning,  this  furious  pig 
charged  back  again,  and  then,  unscathed,  disappeared  in  the 
thicket.*  'riic  inhabitants  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  French, 
and  concealed  themselves  in  the  brushw  ood,  wreaking  their  ven¬ 
geance  on  any  thoughtless  trooper  w  ho  strayed  from  the  columns. 
Such  events  stimulated  the  bad  passions  of  the  French,  who  lost 
no  opportunity  of  inflicting  a  terrible  retaliation.  At  length, 
they  approached  the  territory  of  the  lleni-Yala,  and  the  discharge 
of  musketry  became  more  frequent  and  deadly.  Several  horse¬ 
men  of  this  tribe  were  seen  conferring  together  on  a  height  at 
some  distance.  ‘  'J'hey  w  ere  evidently  sheikhs  holding  council ; 
;md,  w  ith  the  aid  of  a  glass,  one  wiis  seen  to  w  rite  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  give  it  to  another  at  his  side,  wdio  dashed  away,  as  if 
the  bearer  of  an  urgent  despatch.’ 

1  he  marks  of  civilization  became  clearer  as  they  advanced, 
and  may  well  have  suggested  to  the  French  marshal  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  trying  other  means  than  the  employment  of  brute 
force : — 

^  ‘  IIow'  pleasing,’  says  our  author,  ‘  the  landscape  overlooked  by  these 
Kabylc  cities  ’.—the  fertile  valley  dividing  them  covered  w'ith  fine  crops 
of  corn,  the  ground  clean,  and  beautifully  cultivated.  Innumerable 
and  gigantic  olive-trees,  some  isolated,  others  clumped  together,  all 
most  scientifically  grafted  by  their  owmers,  and  producing  the  finest 
fruit,  \ary  the  low’-lands,  and  adorn  the  slopes  of  the  surrounding  hills. 
I  he  swift  stream  of  the  Oued-Mansour,  meandering  in  its  course  to  the 
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foot  of  the  bounding  heights  on  either  side,  bears  fertility  upon  its 
generous  waters  equally  to  all  parts  of  the  vale.  The  whole  scene 
presents  a  glorious  triumph  of  nature  and  of  industry. 

^  *  The  Kabyle  towns  mentioned  presented  a  very  different  appearance 
from  the  miserable  gourbies  w'e  had  before  met  with.  In  the  distance 
the  former  had  an  air  by  no  means  inferior  to  many  French  or  Italian 
villages.  Indeed  from  their  position  they  reminded  me  strongly  of  the 
latter.  The  buildings  w^ere  eridently  of  stone  ;  and  the  roofs  of  many 
of  them,  presenting  regular  gable  ends,  were  tiled.  In  some  cases  a 
laver  of  mud  was  laid  over  the  tiling  to  keep  out  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
We  wished,  some  of  us,  to  explore  these  comparatively  civilized  look¬ 
ing  abodes ;  but  the  Marshal  had  wisely  given  strict  orders  that  none 
should  think  of  doing  so ;  as  no  friendly  approaches  had  been  made 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Indeed,  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen. 
They  might  have  been  uninhabited  for  all  we  coidd  tell.  No  curious 
eyes  were  gazing  from  the  terraces  upon  what  must  have  been  to  these 
wild  mountaineers  and  their  families  a  most  novel  scene — the  encamp¬ 
ment  of  a  Christian  anny  within  their  hitherto  unpolluted  territories. 
This  silence  w’as  alone  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  suspect  that  a  storm  w  as 
brewing,  and  that  during  the  darkness  of  night  it  w  ould  burst  forth. 
A  remarkably  fine  crop  of  beans,  close  to  our  bivouack,  fell  a  victim 
to  our  horses  and  soldiers ;  the  latter  varying  their  soup  wdth  these 
palatable  adjuncts.  A  good  deal  of  fine  corn,  almost  ripe,  also  lay 
heaped  about  the  camp.’ — Pp.  71,  72. 

Marshal  Bugcaud,  whose  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  camps, 
had  no  faith  in  any  other  weapon  than  the  sw  ord,  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  onward,  reckless  alike  of  the  misery  of  the  Kabailes,  and 
of  the  moral  disorganization  of  his  ow  n  troops.  The  tide  of 
slaughter  wms  destined  to  burst  on  the  Beni-Abbes,  who  inha¬ 
bited  an  abrupt  mountainous  country,  and  were  distinguished 
amongst  the  native  tribes,  not  only  for  valour,  ^  but  also  for 
industry  and  superior  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
arms,  burnooses,’  &c.  This  tribe  declined  submission,  and  trust¬ 
ing  to  their  numbers  and  the  strength  of  their  position,  deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain  their  independence.  The  impetuous  gallantry 
of  the  French,  however,  aided  by  some  native  tribes  which  they 
had  in  pay,  carried  everything  beiore  them,  and  the  fiercest  license 
was  given  to  the  soldiery.  In  reading  the  following,  we  can 
scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  recent  occur¬ 
rence.  War,  at  the  best,  is  a  brutal  and  horrible  thing,  but,  as 
here  exhibited,  it  is  perfectly  fiendish. 

‘  The  villages  w’cre  all  surrounded  wdth  w'alls  of  about  tw’elve  feet  in 
height,  and  composed  of  stones  cemented  together  with  mud  mingled 
With  chopped  straw',  a  strong  fence  of  thorny  bushes  crowning  them, 
and  impenetrable  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear  grow'ing  along  their  base. 
The  inhabitants  fired  chiefly  from  the  loop-holes  pierced  in  these  walls 
and  in  the  walls  of  the  houses.  Upon  the  terraces  of  the  latter  also 
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might  be  ieen  picturesque  groups  of  gaunt  warriors,  their  flowing  bur- 
nooses  thrown  back  as  they  handled  with  activity  their  long  guns,  h 
one  of  these  last  villages  some  half-dozen  of  them  boldly  remained, 
after  the  great  body  of  their  comrades  had  fled,  in  a  large  square  build- 
ing  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  ^^llagc  on  the  side  w  e  approached, 
and  kept  up  a  determined  fire  at  “  bout  portant.”  It  was  all  to  no  avail, 
however;  the  narrow  streets  were  soon  crowded  wdth  French  troops, 
ravishing,  massacring,  and  plundering  on  all  sides.  Neither  sex  nor 
ago  was  regarded  ;  the  sword  fell  upon  all  alike.  From  one  house 
blood-stained  soldiers,  laden  with  spoil,  passed  forth  as  I  entered  it. 
Upon  the  floor  of  one  of  the  chambers  lay  a  little  girl  of  twelve  or 
Iburteen  years  of  age :  there  she  lay,  weltering  in  gore  and  in  the 
agonies  of  death  :  an  accursed  ruflfian  thrust  his  bayonet  into  her. 
God  will  requite  him.  In  another  house  a  wrinkled  old  woman  sat 
crouched  upon  the  matting,  rapidly  muttering,  in  the  agony  of  fear, 
prayers  to  Allah,  with  a  trembling  tongue.  A  pretty  child,  of  six  or 
seven  years  old,  laden  with  silver  and  coral  ornaments,  clung  to  her 
side,  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears  as  she  clasped  her  aged  mother? 
arms.  The  soldiery,  mad  with  blood  and  rage,  were  nigh  at  hand.  I 
seized  the  fair  child ;  a  moment  was  left  to  force  her  into  a  dark  recess 
at  the  far  end  of  the  building  ;  some  ragged  matting  thrown  before  it 
served  to  conceal  her  ;  and  w  hilst  I  w  as  making  signs  to  her  mother  to 
hold  silence,  soldiers  rushed  in  :  some  ransacked  the  habitation  ;  others 
pricked  the  old  female  with  their  bayonets.  “  Soldiers,  will  you  slay 
an  aged  woman  ?”  “  No,  monsieur,”  said  one  fellow,  “  we  will  not 

kill  her ;  but  her  valuables  arc  concealed,  and  we  must  have  them.” 

‘  In  nearly  every  house  were  vast  jars  of  oil,  (for  the  Kabailes  make, 
consume,  and  sell  vast  quantities,)  often  six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  and 
ranged  in  rows  around  the  chambers.  Holes  being  rapped  in  all  these 
jars,  the  houses  w  ere  soon  flooded  w  ith  oil,  and  streams  of  it  were  pour¬ 
ing  down  the  very  streets.  When  the  soldiers  had  ransacked  the 
dwellings,  and  smashed  to  atoms  all  that  they  could  not  carry  off,  or 
did  not  think  worth  seizing  as  spoil,  they  heaped  the  remnants  and  the 
mattings  together,  and  fired  them.  As  I  was  hastily  traversing  the 
narrow  streets  to  regain  the  outside  of  the  village,  disgusted  with  the 
horrors  1  witnessed,  flames  burst  forth  on  all  sides,  and  torrents  of  fire 
can.e  swiftly  gliding  down  the  thoroughfares  ;  for  the  flames  had  gained 
the  oil.  An  instant  I  turned,  the  fearful  doom  of  the  poor  concealed 
child  and  the  decrepid  mother  flashing  on  my  mind.  It  was  too 
late^ ;  who  could  distinguish  the  house  amongst  hundreds  exactly 
similar  ?  The^  fire  was  crackling,  blazing,  with  increased  fury,  and 
there  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  way  of  the  gatew’ay  was  barred  with 
roaring  flames.  Scrambling  to  the  terrace  of  a  low  building  I  threw 
myself  over  the  wall.  The  unfortunate  Kabyle  child  was  doubtless 
consumed  with  her  aged  parent.  How  many  others  may  have  shared 
herfale!”— Pp.  101— 104. 

In  another  village,  subsequently  attacked,  the  scene  was  still 
more  revolting.  It  had  been  the  refuge  of  their  women  and  the 
Aged,  and  ‘  hardly  a  child  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.’  A  few’  of 
e  women  fled  to  the  ravines  around  the  village ;  but  the 
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troops  sought  the  brushwood ;  and  the  stript  and  mangled  bodies 
of  females  might  then  be  seen.  The  Jewish  artizans — for  even 
here  were  some  of  this  scattered  people — ‘  trusting  to  their  black 
turbans  and  their  im- warlike  character  for  mercy,  fled  not.* 
Their  confidence,  however,  was  misplaced,  ‘for  the  soldiers, 
neither  distinguishing,  nor  wishing  to  distinguish,  them  from 
Moslems,  fell  upon  and  slew  them.’  We  turn  from  such  atro¬ 
cities  with  disgust  and  shame.  Had  tliey  been  inflicted  by  some 
barbarous  horde  on  one  of  the  outposts  of  civilization,  all  Europe 
would  have  rung  with  indignation.  13ut,  are  they  less  criminal, 
nay,  arc  they  not  a  thousand-fold  more  so,  from  having  been 
perpetrated  by  a  race  bearing  the  Christian  name,  and  acquainted 
for  centuries  with  the  arts  of  civilized  life  ?  If  the  habits  of 
French  warfare  in  Africa  are  characteristic  of  a  class,  then  the 
heathen  poet  greatly  erred  when  informing  us 

‘  Fidelitcr  artes 

Emollit  mores  ncc  sinit  esse  feros.’ 

But  Mr.  Borrer  offers  an  apology  to  which  we  must  listen. 
His  situation,  however,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  not  such  as  to 
give  weight  to  his  apology.  He  was  one  w  ith  the  criminated 
parties.  He  had  voluntarily  joined  the  expedition,  though  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  French  razzias ;  had  aided  in 
the  slaughter  of  men  struggling  for  freedom  ;  had  helped  to 
storm  the  very  villages  wdierc  the  scenes  just  detailed  had  been 
enacted,  and  united,  doubtless,  in  the  joviality  and  merriment 
with  which  the  victors  celebrated  their  triumph.  He,  therefore, 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  implicated  in  the  atrocities  perpe¬ 
trated  ;  nay,  as  an  Englishman,  he  was  more  guilty  than  the 
others,  inasmuch  as  no  plea  of  necessity  can  be  urged  in  his  de¬ 
fence.  No  civil  or  military  obligation  was  upon  him ;  yet  he 
was  found  amidst  the  mountains  of  Kabylie,  imitating  the  activity 
and  the  courage  of  his  French  companions.  What,  then,  it  is 
natural  to  ask,  are  the  pleas  he  urges  in  arrest  of  judgment  ?  It 
is  admitted  tha^  ‘  by  the  great  tribunal  of  the  world’  the  French 
we  declared  guilty  ‘  of  unwarrantable  barbarities  ’;  but  then  it 
is  urged,  that  nations  as  well  as  individuals  ‘  find  it  a  delightful 
pastime  to  anatomize  and  harp  upon  the  mote  in  their  brother’s 
eye’;  that  many  atrocities  ‘  have  been  committed  by  British  arms 
in  other  countries  *;  that  history  proves  that  ‘  the  God  of  armies 
has  ordained  that  the  progress  of  nations  should  be  traced  in 
blood  ’;  that  some  of  the  French  officers  were  outraged  at  the 
scenes  enacted  ;  that  ‘  the  French  army  in  Africa  is  composed, 
|n  great  measure,  of  the  very  scum  of  France  ’;  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  North  Africa  ‘  arc  fanatic,  treacherous,  crafty, 
and  superlatively  cruel.’  As  the  French  soldier,  we  are  told, 
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‘  bayonet’s  an  infant,  he  regards  it  as  the  mere  crushing  of  a 
deri’s  brood.’  We  will  not  insult  our  readers  by  attempting  to 
expose  the  hollowness  of  such  an  apology,  nor  can  we  esteem 
as  of  any  worth  the  sentimental  phrases  with  which  it  is  intro- 
duced.  We  protest  against  the  impiety  of  the  sentiment  recorded 
respecting  the  providence  of  the  Deity.  In  his  mercy  the 
Governor  of  the  universe  overrules  the  fury  and  turbulence  of 
human  passions,  bringing  order  out  of  confusion,  and  good  from 
evil ;  but  he  is  infinitely  removed  from  any  such  ordination  as 
our  author  alleges.  ‘  Let  God  be  true,  though  every  man  be  a 
liar.’  To  suppose  the  contrary  is  to  sap  the  foundation  of  morals, 
and  to  render  the  Christian  system  an  enigma  which  no  subtlety 
can  explain,  or  any  logic  reconcile  with  truth.  As  to  the  other 
circumstances  named,  we  merely  remark  that  they  account  for, 
but  do  not  justify,  the  barbarities,  practised.  They  arc  left,  in  all 
their  naked  deformity,  to  the  disgust  and  execration  of  every 
well-ordered  mind. 

The  French  have  to  pay  a  bitter  penalty  for  their  misdeeds. 
The  tribes  invaded  yield  to  their  superior  discipline  and  promise 
submission,  but  no  sooner  has  the  invading  army  retired  than 
craft  takes  the  place  of  violence,  and  a  guerilla  ^varfare  succeeds 
to  the  more  regular  tactics  of  the  field.  The  loss  of  life  and  trea¬ 
sure  is  immense.  Some  idea  of  the  former  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following : — 

‘  The  fatigues  of  this  expedition  were,  however,  a  mere  nothing. 
Indeed,  our  marches  were,  as  it  may  be  remarked,  always*  very  short, 
and  the  season  the  most  favourable  for  an  expedition.  To  judge  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  French  army  in  Africa  it  is  necessary  to  join  an 
expedition  during  the  winter-rains,  or  the  great  heats  of  summer,  when 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  behold  man  after  man  throw  himself  upon 
the  earth,  from  which  neither  entreaties,  threats,  nor  the  certainty  of 
his  miserable  fate,  if  left  there,  will  raise  him ;  whilst  others,  seized 
with  fearful  excesses  of  madness,  blow  their  own  brains  out  with  their 
muskets.  Then,  during  the  chill  and  hea\y  rains  and  cutting  night-air, 
many  a  poor  wretch  has  been  found  in  the  morning  a  cold  and  stiffened 
corpse.  Again,  during  the  great  heats  at  mid-day,  stifling  exhalations 
rise  from  the  earth ;  so  that  at  a  halt  the  W’earied  soldiers,  having  cast 
themselves  down  with  their  faces  in  close  contact  with  the  earth,  have 
been  discovered,  upon  the  trumpets  sounding  the  march,  to  be  in  a 
perfect  state  of  asphyxy.  A  trumpeter,  formerly  in  the  Spahis  of  Oran, 
told  mo  that  he  once  saw  above  fifty  together  in  that  state  ;  and  that, 
during  the  same  expedition,  several  destroyed  themselves  from  despe¬ 
ration  brought  on  by  fatigue.  To  prevent  the  danger  of  asphyxy,  the 
^  often  forbidden  to  sit  down,  or,  if  not,  only 

omed  to  seat  themselves  upon  baggage  or  other  raised  seats,  so  that 
ey  inay  not  inhale  the  heavv  murderous  atmosphere  floating  upon  the 
ground.'-.Pp.  144^  145.  ’ 
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The  subsequent  chapters  of  the  volume  supply  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  organization  of  the  Arab  tribes,  and  the 
tribute  imposed  on  them,  and  are  deserving  of  attentive  perusal. 
‘  The  Sorrows  of  a  Cadi,’  ‘  The  Adventures  of  M,  Suchet,’  and 
Mr.  Borrer’s  journal  of  a  '  Hide  through  the  province  of  Con¬ 
stantine,*  are  also  replete  with  interest,  and  exhibit  the  mode  and 
habits  of  Arab  life  with  great  vividness  and  truth.  We  have, 
however,  left  ourselves  no  space  to  dwell  on  them,  and  must, 
therefore,  take  leave  of  Mr.  Borrer  with  an  urgent  request  to 
our  readers  to  make  themselves  acquainted  w’ith  his  pages.  We 
are  more  than  ordinarily  solicitous  that  they  should  do  so. 
Great  interests  are  involved,  and  they  cannot  fully  discharge 
their  duty,  unless  informed  of  what  is  actually  taking  place. 
They  must  know  the  darker  features  of  human  life,  in .  order 
that  they  may  become  the  successful  advocates  of  an  enlightened 
and  beneficent  policy. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Genera  and  Species  of  Orchidavece.  By  J.  Lindley,  Ph.D. 
London. 

2.  Sertum  Orchidaceurn :  a  Wreath  of  the  most  beautiful  Orchids. 
By  J.  Lindley.  London. 

3.  Illustrations  of  the  Orchidacece.  By  F.  Bauer.  London. 

4.  The  Orchidacece  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  By  J.  Bateman,  Esq. 
London :  Ridgway. 

5.  The  Vegetable  Kingdom.  By  J.  Lindley.  London  :  Bradbury 
and  Evans. 

Although  the  contrary  might  be  thought,  yet  it  is  certainly 
true,  that  the  volumes  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  in¬ 
cluding  two  of  the  most  gorgeous  w’orks  ever  published  upon 
the  beauties  of  the  court  of  Flowers,  confirm  us  in  the  assertion, 
that  the  Orchids,  although  the  loveliest  of  plants,  have  been  a 
long  and  sadly-neglected  tribe.  English  florists  carved  Gogs  and 
Magogs  out  of  box-trees.  French  gardeners  exhausted  their  art 
on  orange-trees ;  Dutchmen  fell  at  the  feet  of  tulips ;  Italians 
turned  their  gardens  into  glyptotheca ;  Germans  filled  theirs 
''Uh  the  appliances  of  the  stage  ;  and  the  proto-horticulturists, 
the  Chinese,  crammed  theirs  with  man-traps,  and  monstrous 
hybrids  of  art-nature  origin  ;  but  no  one  cared  for  the  Orchids : 
the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  whole  vegetable  w  orld.  Europeans, 
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in  a  great  measure  ignorant  even  of  the  flor  J  treasuries  of  the  Old 
World,  and  acquainted  only  by  report  with  those  of  the  New, 
treated  them  with  an  unmerited  indifference.  The  systematic 
botanist,  indeed,  took  thought  for  them ;  but  he  not  out  of  love, 
but  for  the  truth’s  sake.  They  enioyed  the  poor  privileges  of  a 
name  and  a  place — and  that  was  all.  Yet,  while  possessed  of  no 
reputation  in  foreign  lands,  the  Orchids  lived  in  all  the  dignities 
of  aristocracy  in  their  own  country ;  they  shone  upon  the  olive 
brow  of  royd  Indian  maidens ;  they  flourished  in  the  palaces  and 
scented  the  luxurious  air  of  Peruvian  courts ;  they  were  the  love- 
messengers  of  noble  Mexican  youths ;  they  lay  a  mournful  tri¬ 
bute  on  the  grave  of  a  departed  friend,  or  a  votive  ottering  at  the 
shrine  of  a  saint ;  and  they  hung  their  fantastic  garlands  along 
the  gold-glowing  walls  of  Mexican  temples. 

Yet  this  neglect  was  not  universal.  Old  Hernandez,  the  Pliny 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  himself  intoxicated  with  the  zoological 
and  botanical  riches  of  New  Spain,  fell  in  love  with  a  splendid 
orchid,  the  celebrated  ‘  Lynx-flower.’  Bateman  calls  it  a  Stan- 
hopcca  Marttana,  and  Ur.  Lindley  the  splendid  Sfanhopaa 
Devontensisy  dedicated  to  his  Grace  of  Chatsworth ;  and  we  con¬ 
fess,  on  examination  of  Hernandez’  figures,  and  on  a  comparison 
of  them  with  Dr.  Lindley’s,  of  the  latter  orchid,  in  his  magnifi¬ 
cent  work, the  ‘  SertumOrchidaceum,’  that  our  own  opinion  would 
be  in  favour  of  the  latter  supposition,  were  it  not  that  the  Stan- 
hopcea  Detonietms  is  a  native  of  Peru,  the  Lynx-flower  being 
a  Mexican.  To  judge  of  Hernandez’  raptures,  let  us  quote  his 
o^^Ti  words :  ‘  This  most  elegant  flower,  both  by  its  variety  of 
colour  and  singular  sprinkling  of  spots,  must  attract  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  every  one.  We  were  disposed  to  call  it  the  Lynx-flower 
for  two  reasons — because  it  emulates  the  dotted  skin  of  that  ani¬ 


mal  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  spots,  and  also  because  it  is 
owing  to  the  Lynccan  Academy  that  not  only  this  flower,  but 
all  this  book  of  curious  and  new  Mexican  plants,  ever  saw  the 
light.’  '  It  is,  in  truth,’  he  adds,  *  a  flower  most  beautiful  in 
form,  exhaling  the  sweet  odour  of  the  lily,  and  possessing 
charms  which  neither  the  pen  nor  pencil  arc  able  properly  to 
depict.  On  account  of  its  marvellous  elegance,  it  is  greatly  sought 
after  by  tlie  Indian  princes,  and  is  valued  at  a  great  price.  Its 
flowers  arc  of  a  reddish  colour,  but  also  marked  with  white,  and 
confusedly  dotted.  Its  roots  are  like  figs  still  green,  and  its 
native  place  rocks  and  the  trunks  of  trees.’ 

If  the  Stanhopwa  Detoniensis  be  this  famous  plant,  truly  the 
of  tliis  old  writer  arc  fully  justified.  The  splcn- 
o'fl  flo^ors  first  unfolded  their  strange  beauties  in  this  country 
at  Chatsworth,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1837.  ‘  Certainly/ 

writes  Dr.  Lindley,  ‘  there  never  was  a  more  beautiful 
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than  when  it  expanded  its  large,  rich,  leopard-spotted  flowers,  in 
all  the  perfection  of  their  singular  form,  and  deep,  soft  colours. 
The  full-blown  flowers  measured  nearly  five  inches  and  a  half 
across,  and  emitted  a  very  agreeable  odour,  resembling  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Chimomanthus,  Heliotrope,  and  .the  perfume  called 
Marechal.’  And  if  it  be  the  Sianhopwa  Martiana,  the  flower  is 
equally  beautiful. 

The  Lyncean  Academy  at  Rome,  gratified  vnth  the  compli¬ 
ment,  and  struck  with  the  exquisite  beauties  of  the  Flos  lyficea, 
immediately  adopted  it  as  their  splendid  emblem.  And  this  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  Orchid  which  came  to  eminence  in  Europe ; 
certainly  it  was  the  first  from  the  unrivalled  ranks  of  the  New 
World.  Afterwards,  we  find  orchids  figuring  in  the  pages  of 
that  discursive  genius.  Father  Kircher,  the  learned  author  of 
the  *  Mundus  Subterraneus  but  here  coupled  with  ridiculous 
speculations  on  their  probable  origin,  and  disgraced  by  being 
represented  as  plants,  from  each  of  whose  flowers  depends  an 
unfortunate  human  being  by  the  hair  of  his  head. 

But  as  Hernandez  to  the  New,  so  was  the  illustrious  Rum- 
phius  to  the  Orchids  of  the  Old  World.  His  enthusiasm  was 
even  warmer.  Under  the  title  of  Angrcecum  he  devotes  the 
greater  portion  of  one  book  in  his  *  Herbarium  Amboynense’  to 
their  consideration,  opening  the  chapter  in  the  following  terms  : 
‘Now  we  come  to  describe  a  noble  family  of  plants,  which  is 
remarkable  for  always  having  its  dwelling-place  on  high,  among 
the  boughs  of  other  trees,  and  which  despises  the  lowly  earth, 

•  like  the  mansions  and  fortresses  of  the  great,  which  are  commonly 
built  in  lofty  situations.’  Further  on,  he  speaks  of  their  nobility 
of  attire,  and  of  the  distmgui  character  of  his  favourites,  as  we 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  remark. 

Now  and  then,  also,  other  botanists  figured  the  Orchids  in 
their  works,  but  none  with  the  love  which  burned  in  the  pages 
of  Rumphius  and  Hernandez.  And,  occasionally,  some  marvel¬ 
hunting  German  would  distort  their  fair  features  and  fantastic 
figures  into  those  clumsiest  and  coarsest  conceptions  of  the  pencil, 
^nich  make  the  Transactions  of  some  of  the  continental  scien¬ 
tific  bodies  notorious.  It  was  thus,  when  no  man  cared  for 
them,  that  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ^  father  of  botany,’ 
Finnaeus.  As  a  matter  of  duty  he  had  to  classify  them ;  and 
after  thrusting  a  heap  of  these  fair  creations  into  two  classes,  the 
hpidendra  and  the  Orchidaceaj,  he  passed  them  by.  After  Lin¬ 
naeus  they  were  long  neglected.  Jussieu  gives  a  brief  notice  of 
them ;  Swartz  published  a  monograph  on  tnem ;  and  Willdenow 
adds  to  the  number  of  their  genera.  Then  the  illustrious  botanist, 
Robert  Brown,  in  the  ‘  Prodromus  Florae  Novae  Hollandiae,’ 
c^alls  attention  to  them ;  and  Du-Petit  Thouars,  having  occasion 
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to'  visit  the  Isle  of  France,  Bourbon,  and  Madagascar,  made  the 
Orchids  his  peculiar  study.  But  it  is  to  Dr.  Lindley  that  wc  are 
to  ascribe  all  the  fame  of  bringing  into  notoriety  these  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  all  the  elegant  productions  of  the  vegetable  world. 

Lindley,  Bauer,  and  Bateman,  are  three  of  the  honourable 
names  which  shine  most  brightly  in  the  history  of  Orchids.  The 
first  by  his  elaborate  article  on  the  principles  of  orchis-culture, 
by  his  valuable  occasional  papers,  by  the  comprehensive  work 
— the  first  in  our  list — and,  above  all,  by  the  exquisitely-col¬ 
lected  and  designed  ‘  Sertum  Orchidaceum  a  w^ork  equalled  in 
beauty  only  by  the  next,  the  princely  book  of  Mr.  Bateman,  the 
^Orcliidace®  of  ^Icxico  and  Guatemala;’  and  Francis  Bauer,  by 
pen  and  pencil,  wielded  by  skill  rarely  united  in  one  autlior. 
\Vould  our  imprisoned  friends  in  Town  spend  an  hour — an 
hour !  wc  should  write  a  day — days,  in  beholding  troj)ical 
glories  ?  Would  our  country  readers  see  vegetation  on  a  scale 
of  splendour  they  are  yet  ignorant  of  ?  We  commend  them  to 
the  ‘  Sertum,*  and  to  Mr.  Bateman,  if  they  can  secure  them. 

By  one  of  those  characteristic  oscillatory  movements  of  human 
caprice,  orchids  suddenly  became  famous.  Orchis-collections, 
orchis-culture,  orchis-beauties,  became  an  elegant  rage.  For 
half  a  century  previous,  the  far-sighted  and  far-famed  ^lessrs. 
Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  had  been  collecting  Orchids  from  all 
quarters.  Perceiving  the  surpassing  charms  of  these  strange 
creatures,  paying  on  a  liberal  scale  for  good  specimens  of  new 
species,  and  possessed,  as  we  honestly  believe,  by  the  genuine 
orchis-love,  they  soon  gathered  such  a  magnificent  store,  as  was 
altogether  unequalled  for  many  years  by  any  private  or  public 
collectors.  And  this  collection  remains,  we  believe,  in  the  amount 
of  species  it  contains,  unsurpassed  by  any  collection  now  exist¬ 
ing,  although  in  splendour  of  appearance  it  is  equalled  by  many 
less  wealthy,  though  more  imposing.  From  hence,  as  a  centre, 
many  of  the  early  specimens  of  this  family  were  distributed 
among  the  wealthy  amateurs  who  were  beginning  to  feel  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  orchido-mania. 

The  Horticultural  Society  began  wdth  eagerness  to  investigate 
the  subject,  principally  with  the  desire  to  establish  certain  general 
principles  of  culture,  which  might  have  the  effect  of  making  it  a 
little  more  promising  than  it  had  hitherto  been  found  in  the  best 
hands.  They  instituted  important  experiments  on  orchis-culture, 
and,  subsequently,  employed  a  collector  to  explore  the  wealthy 
parts  of  South  America.  !Mr.  Cattley,  of  Barnet,  w  as  enthusias¬ 
tically  at^ched  to  the  Orchids.  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  pri¬ 
vate  cultivators.  He  introduced  some  gorgeous  specimens  of  the 
^be,  and  has  left  his  name  to  posterity  in  the  splendid  tribe  of 
Oattleyas,  which  was  so  called  in  his  honour. 
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At  a  later  period,  another  name  takes  the  pre-eminence,  and 
every  orchid-lover  of  any  standing  will  remember  the  attraction 
of  Mr.  Kichard  Harrison’s  collection  at  Aigburth,  not  only  to 
English,  but  even  to  continental  botanists.  At  one  time,  the 
splendour  of  these  plants  under  his  care  was  altogether  un¬ 
rivalled. 

Anxious  to  drag  from  their  native  haunts  the  greatest  abund¬ 
ance  of  tliese  splendid  flowers,  Mr.  Bateman,  hand  ulli  sccundus 
in  enthusiasm,  despatched  a  collector,  who  was  to  capture  as 
many  Orchids  in  Demerara  as  he  could  lay  hands  on,  and  trans¬ 
mit  them  to  Knyperslcy  Hall.  Mr.  G.  Barker,  of  Birmingham, 
— an  equally  celebrated  name — sent  one  on  a  similar  mission  to 
Mexico,  where  indescribable  wealth  awaited  him.  And  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  had  an  envoy  in  India  for  the  same  end. 
The  result  may  be  readily  anticipated.  Homeward-bound  tra¬ 
vellers  saw  on  the  decks  and  poops  of  their  ships  long  cases 
clamped  together,  and  glazed  with  stout  glass  or  talc.  They  be¬ 
held  zealous  cajitains,  watering-pot  in  hand,  lift  the  lids  and  en¬ 
gage  in  the  novel  duty  of  pouring  the  refreshing  streams  upon 
the  thirsty  inhabitants,  each  his  pint  per  diem.  Seamen  and 
passengers,  attracted  by  the  unusual  care  bestowed  on  these 
boxes,  beholding  their  careful  closure  during  the  ardour  of  the 
day-time,  the  long  awning  covering  them  in  rough  weather,  and 
the  open  greeting  of  every  genial  shower,  peeped  in,  and  behold¬ 
ing  only  some  funny-looking  green  bulbs  and  odd  leaves,  were 
struck  with  amazement !  These  were  Orchids  on  their  way  home. 
Arrived  in  England,  the  boxes  were  loosed,  and  despatched,  each 
with  its  precious  cargo,  to  the  warm  homes  of  the  stoves  of  these 
gentlemen.  Ten  years  ago  the  importations  in  one  year  were 
immense,  says  Mr.  Bateman.  ‘  In  addition  to  the  spoil  brought 
home  by  Mr.  Gibson  from  the  Nepalese  Hills,  and  which  reached 
Chatsw'orth  in  that  year  (1837),  Mr.  Skinner  poured  into  our 
stores  the  richest  treasures  of  the  barrancas  of  Guatemala ;  Mr. 
Cuming  sent  a  profusion  of  the  choicest  air-plants  from  the  Phi¬ 
lippine  Islands ;  and  Mr.  (now  Sir  R.)  Schomburgh  contributed 
some  exquisite  species  from  the  interior  of  Guiana.’ 

But  an  enterprising  Frenchman,  one  IM.  Deschanips,  outdid 
them  all.  Fitting  out  a  vessel  for  the  express  purpose,  he  loaded 
it  with  orchids  and  cactuses  for  his  cargo  ;  and,  setting  sail  from 
Vera  Cruz,  he  conveyed  his  sea-borne  garden  in  safety  to  Eng¬ 
ird.  This  arrival  produced  a  great  sensation.  So  large  was 
his  cargo  of  plants  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  engage  apart¬ 
ments  in  Hungerford  Market  for  the  sale  of  them.  They  were 
lotted  in  collections  of  twenty  different  species,  and  at  first  they 
realized  very  large  prices.  Soon,  however,  and  before  M.  Des- 
champs’  stock  was  nearly  exhausted,  the  market  was  glutted. 
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and  the  remainder  was  disposed  of  in  the  country  at  very  reduced 
terms.  Whether  the  speculation  proved  a  profitable  one  on  the 
whole  or  not,  we  arc  unable  to  state.  Altogether,  the  enormous 
number  of  three  hundred  different  species  of  Orchids  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country  in  that  one  year  alone.  At  this  present 
time  large  importations  are  continually  taking  place.  Large 
arrivals  from  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  Eastern  and  Western  Indies, 
are  frequent ;  and  the  Messrs.  Stevens,  of  King-street,  Covent- 
garden,  now  periodically  knock  down  goodly  ‘  lots  ’  of  them,  at 
prices  which,  in  former  times,  would  have  been  laughed  at,  if 
offered  only  for  a  single  specimen.  Thus  have  the  dark  woods 
of  Brazil,  the  dense  jungles  of  India,  the  forests  of  Ceylon,  and 
the  richly-stored  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  poured  out 
their  floral  treasures  at  our  feet ;  filling  our  conservatories  with 
vigorous  specimens  of  un-world-like  plants,  and  those  of  a  family 
despised,  neglected,  and  almost  unknown  some  twenty  years  ago. 
The  present  number  of  species  actually  to  be  found  in  English 
conservatories  is  probably  above  two  thousand. 

The  orchido-mania  was  thus  fully  developed.  But  it  was  yet 
to  spread.  A  hundred  guineas  was  not  an  uncommon  price  for 
a  new  specimen.  Waxen  imitations  of  the  flowers  came  out 
uiK)n  ladies’  bonnets,  and  real  flowers  glowed  and  breathed  their 
balmy  odours  from  ladies’  head-dresses  and  hair.  The  Orchids 
were  then  admitted  into  the  drawing-room.  There  suspended, 
their  magnificent  flowers  put  to  shame  the  artificial  decorations 
of  man  ;  and  there  they  remained,  the  wonder  and  delight  of 
brilliant  assemblies,  sometimes  for  weeks,  in  unfading  beauty. 
It  became  necessary  to  devote,  after  the  plan  of  the  Loddiges,  a 
separate  stove  for  the  conservancy  of  these  treasures.  Epiphyte 
houses  became  all  the  rage,  and  some  were  shortly  erected  on  a 
magnificent  scale.  Perhaps  as  splendid  an  orchis-stove  as 
any,  is  that  at  Broughton  Hall,  near  Manchester. 

Merely  the  very  dwelling-place  of  the  Orchids  has  its  peculiar 
fascinations.  Let  our  reader,  if  he  be  far  from  Chatsw^orth,  if  Kew 
Gardens  and  Chiswick  be  terree  incognitce  to  him,  if  Knypersley 
Hall,  /ion  House,  Mr.  Rucker’s  collection  at  West  Hill,  Wands¬ 
worth,  Ealing  Park,  Mr.  Knight’s  Exotic  Nursery,  and  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ker’s  collection  at  Birmingham, — if  these  are  all  too  distant  for  him, 
let  him  get  into  a  Hackney  omnibus,  and  betake  him  to  Loddiges’, 
who  are  sure  to  let  him  in.  Gaining  admission,  let  him  direct 
his  stops  straight  to  the  orchid-house  on  his  left-hand,  and  enter¬ 
ing  and  shutting  to  the  door,  there  looking  down  the  fantastic 
vistas  of  a  teeming  orchis-vegetation,  let  him  say  w  hether  orchis- 
culture  has  not  a  just  claim  to  peculiar  charms.  Whether  such 
VI  go  table  diamonds,  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  rubies,  all  vital 
wit  odoriferous  steams,  are  not  deserving  some  part,  at  least,  of 
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the  affections  of  a  collector.  Two  days  of  the  most  refined 
pleasure  did  we  enjoy  in  their  splendid  company,  where  ennui 
is  a  thing  wholly  impossible. 

We  consider  an  epiphytc-hoiise  to  be  the  most  natural  of 
floricultural  artificialities.  There  are  charms  in  it  for  which  we 
look  in  vain  elsewhere.  An  ordinary  conservatory,  however  vast 
its  extent,  with  its  long  and  lurid  regiments  of  red  pots,  in  spite 
of  the  precious  florists’  flowers,  or  horticultural  curiosities,  which 
mav  blossom  there,  is  but  a  dismal  place,  a  great  plant-cage  after 
all;  although,  it  is  to  be  confessed,  modern  taste  is  beginning 
to  amend  even  this  department  of  luxury.  11  ut  the  orchid-house 
is  quite  another  thing.  Even  the  magnificent  palm-house  at 
Hackney,  where  great  inmates  are  poking  their  crowned  heads 
through  the  top  lights,  while  their  struggling  roots  are  cramped 
up  in  great  wooden  boxes,  by  the  side  of  the  long,  low,  and 
humbler  orchid-stove  adjoining  it,  retains,  in  our  eyes  at  least, 
but  few  attractions.  But  come  into  the  orchid-stove.  Here  is 
nature  in  a  conservatory.  Up  above  the  head  are  old  stumps  of 
trees  all  straggled  over  with  wonderful  parasites  ;  cocoa-nut 
shells  casting  forth  now  a  feathery  vegetation,  a  miniature  copy, 
mayliap,  of  the  splendid  parental  crown,  but  by  another  plant, 
and  now  flowers  and  stems,  and  serpentine  roots  of  the  most 
varied  and  outlandish  aspect ;  or  beyond,  bundles  of  faggots 
rising  from  the  low-spanned  roof,  ornamented  with  pendants  of 
living  green,  and  flowers  of  burnished  gold.  Oyster-shells  are 
the  curious  receptacles  of  others,  and,  dangling  within  reach  by 
a  wire,  display  string  after  string  of  vegetable  pearls.  And 
beyond  still,  the  air  is  full  of  bits  and  clumps  of  wood,  of  seared 
and  tortuous  branches,  each,  and  in  endless  profusion,  pouring 
down  such  a  flood  of  sweet  odours,  rejoicing  in  such  gorgeous 
raiment  of  many  colours,  as  would  almost  induce  the  belief  that 
the  fairy-gardens  of  Eastern  romance,  with  their  transporting 
perfumes  and  jewxl-bearing  vegetation,  were  no  dreams  of  imagi¬ 
nation. 

Then  along  the  ground.  What  a  scene  for  an  artist  loving 
fantastic  subjects  !  What  a  paradise  for  a  miniature  nature- 
loving  Chinese !  Gnarled  and  decapitated  trunks,  rugged  and 
stern,  occupy  the  foreground  ;  up  their  fierce  and  repulsive  sides 
how  tenderly  and  lovinglv  the  green  creepers  stead !  how  they 
hide  the  rough  w  arts  and  cover  the  grim  chasms  and  shaggy 
stems  with  the  softest  leaves  and  brightest  flowers !  Furtlicr 
back  are  rocky  precipices,  terrible  to  a  caterpillar,  yawning  over 
gulphs  dreadful  to  a  wood-beetle,  a  hundred  inches  high,  a 
hundred  inches  deep.  Beyond  still,  an  ancient  elm  stands  out 
agaipst  an  horizon  of  green  leaves,  its  once  brawny  arm  ampu¬ 
tated  at  the  shoulder,  has  broken  out  at  the  ^  stump’  into  all  sorts 
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of  grotesque  excrescences,  and  where  a  mighty  limb  once  grew, 
shaking  defiance  at  the  sky,  odd-looking  leaves,  funny  bulbs, 
and  painted  beauties  now  luxuriate.  In  the  distance,  a  tangled 
thicket  of  roots,  stems,  flowers,  and  leaves  of  tropical  aspect,  tills 
up  the  picture. 

Before  we  enter  upon  a  separate  account  of  some  peculiarities 
of  the  marvellous  flowers  grouped  together  in  this  fiimily,  it  will 
conduce  to  the  interest  of  our  article  to  supply  a  brief  introduc¬ 
tory  remark  or  two  upon  the  structural  peculiarities  of  this  sin¬ 
gular  race  of  plants.  According  to  Dr.  Lindley,*  this  order  has 
four  chief  peculiarities,  and  these  are  of  a  very  remarkable  kind. 
In  the  first  place,  the  botanist  w  ill  look  in  vain  for  the  usual  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  stamina  and  pistil ;  in  the  Orchids  these  organs  arc 
fused  into  one  mass,  know’n  as  the  column.  Secondly,  he  will  also 
find  that  all  the  anthers  are  suppressed,  except  one,  in  the  mass 
of  the  order.  Thirdly,  the  pollen  and  the  anther  which  contains 
it  arc  in  a  most  peculiar  condition ;  and  lastly,  it  is  very  general 
to  find  one  of  the  inner  leaves  of  the  perianth  or  petals  develo])cd 
in  an  excessive  degree,  or  in  some  most  anomalous  form.  But 
if  we  were  called  ujion  to  state  to  which  of  these  the  striking 
aspect  of  the  Orchids  was  due,  w  e  should  feel  at  a  loss  to  name 
it.  Now  it  will  be  the  column  wdiich  develops  itself  into  the 
most  extraordinary  features ;  now  the  curious  pollen  masses  attract 
the  attention ;  or  now  the  enlarged  petal  puts  on  a  marvellous 
peculiarity  ;  or  at  the  height  of  anomalism,  all  three  causes  may 
combine,  and  the  result  will  often  be  such  as  to  perplex  any 
botanist  of  ordinary  attainments.  In  consequence  of  these  sin¬ 
gularities,  the  greatest  mistakes  wTre  made  upon  the  actual  com¬ 
position  of  the  orchis-flow’ers,  and,  until  it  was  in  some  measure 
dissipated  by  Robert  Brown,  profound  ignorance  prevailed  upon 
the  whole  question  of  the  fertilization  and  reproductive  apparatus 
of  these  plants.  Bauer  and  Lindley  have  satisfactorily  cleared  up 
the  points  of  dispute,  and  those  who  would  investigate  this  inter¬ 
esting  question,  we  have  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  excellent 
work,  *  Illustrations  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  Orchidaceous 
Plants.* 

Having  thus  summarily  dismissed  our  beautiful  friends,  ac¬ 
cording  to  rule,  and  placed  them  in  w’hat  wx  may  consider  their 
proper  position  in  the  vegetable  wxrld,  wx  are  at  liberty  to  w'andcr 
at  our  w  ill  among  the  profusion  of  floral  riches  spread  before  us. 

First,  let  us  speak  of  their  habits  in  their  native  abodes.  The 
chief  among  many  other  peculiarities  of  the  Orchis  family  is, 
that  a  large  number  of  them  arc  separated  from  most  common 
plants  by  their  being  capable  of  existing  in  the  air.  They  have 
been  hence  called  *  air  plants,’  or,  from  a  large  portion  of  the  order 
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growing  upon  trees,  Epiphytes.  But  both  these  terms  are  inac¬ 
curately  applied  to  designate  the  mass  of  the  order,  since  there 
are  both  terrestrial  Orchids,  and  Orchids  which  grow  upon  rocks 
and  stones,  as  well  as  upon  trees.  The  ingenious  Liebig,  in  his 
earlier  admirable  demonstrations  of  the  true  source  of  the  carbon 
contained  in  plants,  supported  the  theory,  now  so  well  knowm 
to  chemists,  of  its  atmospheric  origin,  by  referring  to  this  fact. 
And  the  question.  If  not  from  the  atmosphere,  from  whence  ?  in 
the  case  of  epiphytal  Orchids  feeding  only  upon  water  and  air,  is 
quite  unanswerable.  This  peculiarity,  added  to  those  presently 
to  be  detailed,  combines  to  throw  a  singularly-refined  and  un¬ 
earthly  character  about  the  Orchids.  They  appear  as  creations 
too  pure  to  grovel  in  the  dust,  as  do  others  ;  but,  as  we  have  said, 
it  is  to  be  reluctantly  confessed  that  a  considerable  number  of 
species  do  gain  their  livelihood  upon  earth,  and  come  therefore  to 
be  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  vegetation.  This  airy  disposition 
gives  a  singular  aspect  to  their  artificial  residences,  since  with 
many  of  them  all  the  dietary  requisite  is  water,  air,  and  a  humid 
atmosphere  of  congenial  temperature,  and  all  the  site  they  need 
is  but  a  block  of  wood  to  cling  to.  In  the  conservatory  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges  is  a  splendid  confirmation  of  our  statement. 

I  herc,  in  astonishing  luxuriance,  flourishes  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  a  true  air-plant  in  England,  the  Aerides  adoratuniy 
frequently  putting  forth  from  thirty  to  forty  blossoms.  When 
this  lovely  plant  is  flowering,  it  is  a  sight  well  worth  all  the 
trouble  of  the  journey,  not  to  mention  the  inexpressibly  sweet 
fragrance  which  fills  the  whole  stove  at  the  time. 

Rut  what  are  the  accumulated  riches  of  our  stoves  to  those  we 
should  gather  in  a  single  day  in  their  native  haunts  ?  Let  any 
one  to  whom  the  work  is  accessible  turn  over  the  plates  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Von  Martins’s  Brazilian  Palms,  in  the  illustra¬ 
tions  to  the  travels  of  Spix  and  Martins  in  Brazil,  to  form 
something  approaching  to  a  proper  conception  of  an  orchid  scene, 
i  here  in  those  wTalth-laden  flowxr-lands  are  masses  of  their  out¬ 
landish  forms  to  be  seen,  as  it  were  dropped  from  the  blue  air 
upon  the  stalwart  branches  of  the  primeval  woods  in  thick  pro¬ 
fusion.  !Mr.  Theodore  Ilartwcg,  an  emissary  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  to  the  floral  kingdoms  of  ^Icxico  and  Guatemala, 
says,  that,  in  a  forest  of  oaks,  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  not  far  from  Zaquapan,  in  the  former  country,  the 
trees  might  be  said  to  groan  under  their  weight.  The  scene 
"as  most  beautiful,  several  species  forming  the  most  fantastic 
festoons,  and  hanging  in  graceful  pendants  from  the  branches. 
Mr.  Henchman  declares,  that  in  Demerara  dense  masses  of  them 
occur  in  situations  which  would  defy  all  attempts  at  intrusion ; 
and  in  the  Spanish  main  he  saw  the  epiphyte,  commonly  known 
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as  the  ‘  spread  eagle,’  clasping  enormous  trees,  and  covering  them 
literally  from  head  to  foot  in  its  own  extraordinary  robes.  Often, 
however,  they  occur  more  sparely,  and  long  miles  of  inland  navi¬ 
gation,  or  of  tedious  forest-journeyings,  await  the  orchid-seeker. 
Nevertheless,  thus  writes  the  accomplished  botanist,  Sir  Kohert 
Schomburgh,  of  the  discovery  of  a  pretty  scarlet-flowered  Orchis, 
the  Dwthonea  Imhricata  (it  was  met  with  on  a  high  mountain- 
chain,  between  the  sixty-fifth  and  sixty-sixth  meridian,  and  the 
fourth  parallel  of  latitude) : — ‘  The  thermometer  stood  frequently 
in  the  morning  at  57  degrees  F.,  and  this  decrease  of  heat  became 
sensible  to  our  body,  and  communicated  to  the  nose  a  reddish 
appearance.  This,  connected  with  the  snow-white  lichens  “  which 
covered  the  ground,”  powerfully  reminded  us  of  a  winter  land¬ 
scape.  And,  indeed,  the  stunted  trees  with  grey  tortuous 
branches,  and  their  foliage,  would  have  assisted  to  make  the 
picture  more  perfect,  if  numerous  Orchidaccoe,  conjointly  with 
the  green  masses,  had  not  clothed  the  branches  and  trunks  of 
trees.  The  OrchidacesD  alone  gave  the  vegetation  a  tropical  aspect 
where  neither  Palms,  nor  Heliconias,  nor  Uranias,  were  to  be 
seen.’ 

To  take  another  picture  by  the  same  distinguished  artist,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  discovery  of  a  magnificent  Orchid,  which  of  all  others 
struck  us  most  witn  surprise  in  Loddiges’  stove — the  Huntlcya 
violacecB  : — 

*  I  discovered  the  Iluntleya  violaceof  for  the  first  time  in  October 
1837,  being  then  on  my  ascent  of  the  river  Essequibo.  While  the 
Indians  were  occupied  in  unloading  the  mules  previous  to  the  ascent 
of  the  large  cataract,  the  “  Silk  Cotton-falls,”  I  rambled  about  one  of 
the  small  islands.  Blocks  of  syenite  were  heaped  together,  and  while 
their  black  shining  surface  contrasted  strongly  with  the  whitish  foam 
of  the  torrent,  and  the  curly  waves  beating  against  the  rocky  barriers, 
their  dome-shaped  summits  were  adorned  wdth  a  vegetation  at  once 
rich  and  interesting.  The  lofty  mountains,  receding  and  forming  an 
amphitheatre,  afforded  a  highly-interesting  scene,  no  doubt  the  most 
picturesque  of  that  part  of  the  river  Essequibo.  I  was  attracted  by  a 
number  of  Oncuhum  altissimwn  w’hich  covered  one  of  the  rocky  piles, 
and  astonished  me  by  their  long  stems  and  the  bright  colour  of  their 
flowers,  when  my  attention  w’as  more  powerfully  attracted  by  a  plant, 
the  ap|>earance  of  which,  although  different  from  tlie  pseudo-bulbous 
tribe,  proclaimed,  nevertheless,  that  it  belonged  to  that  interesting 
family,  the  Orchideous.  The  specimens  were  numerous,  and  almost 
clothed  with  their  \'ivid  jp'cen  the  rugged  and  dark  trunks  of  the 
gigantic  trees,  which  contributed  to  the  majestic  scene  around  me.*— 
‘  Sertum  Orchtdaceum,^ 

The  idea  of  the  melancholy  catastrophe  these  splendid  flowers 
were  to  be  the  innocent  causes  of,  was  little  entertained  in  the 
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first  flush  of  pleasure  at  their  discovery  !  Their  charms  formed 
an  attraction  to  this  dangerous  spot  which  a  talented  companion 
of  Sir  R.  Schomburgh  could  not  resist.  Wishing  to  paint  the 
beautiful  creatures  in  their  native  loveliness,  he  had  done  so,  and, 
in  a  spirit  of  the  most  culpable  fool-hardiness,  determined  to 
descend  the  dangerous  falls  together  with  the  Indians  in  a  canoe. 
The  canoe  upset,  and  he  alone,  of  all  the  crew,  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  rashness  with  his  life.  ‘  He  is  now  buried,’  says  Sir  R. 
Schomburgh,  ‘  opposite  that  island,  the  richest  vegetable  produc¬ 
tions  of  which  it  was  his  last  occupation  to  imitate  on  paper,  and 
in  colours.’ 

Returning  from  this  mournful  episode,  let  us  trace  the  Orchids 
elsewhere.  ‘  In  Brazil,’  writes  Dr.  Lindley,  ‘  numbers  of  them 
occupy  damp  woods,  among  vegetation  of  the  most  luxuriant  de¬ 
scription,  by  which  they  are  embowered.’  In  Nepal,  according  to 
Dr.  Wallich,  they  flourish  in  inconceivable  luxuriance,  by  the 
sides  of  dripping  springs,  in  deep,  shady  recesses.  Here  they 
grow  in  company  with  the  ferns ;  and  the  more  dense  the  forest, 
the  more  stately  the  trees,  and  the  richer  and  blacker  the  soil, 
the  more  profuse  the  Orchidaccac  and  ferns  growing  upon  them. 
The  raptures  which  fill  a  collector’s  breast  when  of  a  sudden  he 
lights  upon  a  heap  of  Orchids  of  some  new  species  are  not  to  bo 
described.  Something  like  the  insatiable  visitor  of  the  fairy 
jewel-land,  ho  clutches  at  more  than  he  can  carry,  and,  thinking 
each  specimen  more  splendid  than  tlie  last,  grows  completely 
bewildered  in  the  multitude  of  his  riches.  Go,  ramble  with  Mr. 
Gossc  in  the  forests  of  Jamaica,  and,  while  listening  to  the  ‘  long- 
drawn,  measured  notes,  most  richly  sweet,  of  the  solitaire,  itself 
mysteriously  unseen,  like  the  hymn  of  praise  of  angel,’  with 
him  look  up  and  wonder  at  the  clustering  Orchids  with  matted 
roots  and  loveliest  blossoms,  clothing  the  cotton-trees  in  raiment 
gorgeous  to  behold.  They  love,  also,  the  soft  and  woolly  bark  of 
the  calabash,  or  to  clasp  in  Briarean  arms  the  stout  limb  of  some 
lofty  forest-king,  or  to  put  forth  their  fairy  forms  under  the 
shadow  of  waving  branches,  where  pencils  of  bright  sun-light 
now  and  then  drop  down  to  pick  out  their  brilliant  colours,  and 
where  the  soft,  warm,  humid  breath  of  the  woods  comes  and 
ravishes  away  in  vaporous  clouds  their  fragrant  perfumes. 

Yet  the  Orchids  arc  of  the  most  accommodating  dispositions 
within  a  certain  range  of  circumstances.  Easily  satisfied  with 
such  a  meal,  if  it  can  be  called  anything  so  gross  and  sensuous, 
as  the  ambient  air  and  passing  shower  supply,  they  will  embrace 
the  rock  for  a  shelter,  or,  in  torrid  regions,  rejoice  only  in  the 
possession  of  a  garden  wall.  Although  most  of  them  delight  to 
unfold  their  beauties  in  the  steaming  atmosphere  of  the  tropical 
forests,  yet  some  are  found  blossoming  in  unrivalled  luxuriance 
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in  the  desiccating  air  of  Australia,  flowering  in  abundance  ujwn 
the  sun-scorched  fringes  of  the  Australian  woods. 

The  terrestrial  Orchids  are  greatly  the  inferiors  of  the  epiphytal, 
both  in  singularity  and  in  beauty.  While  we  have  seen  that  the 
latter,  with  true  aristocratic  aspirations,  love  to  tower  in  the  air, 
the  terrestrials  arc  earth-loving  beings.  We  may  join  with  Rum- 
phius  in  his  melancholy  remark,  ‘  that  among  these  vegetable 
nobles,  just  as  among  the  nobles  of  mankind,  some  degenerate 
individuals  arc  always  to  be  found,  'who  are  ever  on  the  ground, 
and  seem  to  constitute  a  class  of  their  owm.’  There  is  another 
distinction  also  in  their  place  of  abode  ;  the  epiphytes  revel  in 
the  lands  of  burning  clime  and  magnificent  vegetation,  while  the 
terrestrials  seek  the  more  congenial  kingdoms  of  temperature, 
where  cold  and  fickle  weather  are  the  dominants.  Let  this  be 
accepted,* however,  only  for  what  it  is  worth  as  a  general  state¬ 
ment.  There  are  exceptions. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  ho>v  great  a  sensation 
was  produced  at  Chiswick  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  famous 
llutterfly-flowcr — the  Oncidium  papilio.  Nor  'was  the  notice 
bestowed  upon  this  belle  from  Trinidad  unmerited.  Rearing 
gorgeous  blossoms,  which  imitate  to  the  life  the  giddy  insect,  at 
the  end  of  long,  clastic  scapes,  which  cause  the  flower  to  dance 
on  every  passing  wind,  it  requires  neither  the  inspiration  of  a 
poet,  nor  the  imagination  of  an  artist,  to  believe  it  to  be  in  very 
truth  a  metamorphosed  insect.  Yet  the  Oncidium  may  be  almost 
considered  as  the  most  common-place  of  the  w^ondcrful  mimicries 
in  which  this  favourite  tribe  indulges  itself.  The  'W'orks  of  the 
Creator  are  everywhere  wonderful — his  wavs  past  finding  out; 
but  there  are  degrees  of  creative  excellence  ;  and  it  appears  to 
US  that  among  the  most  superlative  of  these  we  are  to  rank  the 
exquisite  skill  and  prodigality  of  beauties  lavished  upon  the 
Orchids.  It  is  ours  yet  to  sec  that  the  orchis-garland  is  the  most 
matchless  production  of  all  those  floral  rarities  wdth  which  the 
love  of  the  great  Author  of  Nature  has  embellished  our  earth; 
and  in  nothing  is  this  excellence  of  creation  more  w’ondcrful 
than  in  the  mimicries  of  these  extraordinary  plants. 

That  possess  some  few  feebler  mimicries,  both  of  the  works 
of  man  and  of  those  of  creation,  every  day  amply  testifies;  but 
in  the  Orchis  family  this  imitative  tendency  overleaps  all  bounds, 
and  passes  almost  into  the  ludicrous.  Resemblances  'will  be  found 
therein  to  a  number  and  variety  of  objects  too  numerous  to  par¬ 
ticularize  as  we  should  wdsh ;  and  here  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  laying  Mr.  Rateman’s  work  pretty  freely  under  contribution, 
adding  a  few  more,  for  which  we  desire  to  be  ourselves  considered 
Resemblances  of  form  are,  how’ever,  subjects  upon 
which  so  much  difference  of  opinion  prevails,  to  tlie  conceptions 
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of  one  the  thing  mimicked  being  something  very  difi’erent  to  those 
of  others,  that  we  do  not  press  for  all  we  arc  about  to  mention  ; 
vet  the  majority  may  be  safely  taken  as  sidKciently  obvious  to 
leave  no  room  for  a  diflerence  of  opinion. 

Shall  we  commence  with  the  vegetable  birds  ?  The  flowers  of  the 
swan-plant  arc  among  the  most  remarkable  of  these.  For  along 
time  there  was  but  one  specimen  of  these  rare  plants  in  England, 
which  was  at  the  orchid-bousc  at  1  lackney.  Recently,  it  has  be¬ 
come  more  common.  In  the  hotter  stoves  there  arc  now  some  of 
the  most  lovely  of  the  Cycnochcs.  A  beautiful  species  is  the  Cyc- 
mches  Loddlycsil,  from  Surinam,  and  it  was  the  plant  which,  on 
its  arrival,  struck  botanists  with  astonishment  at  its  most  marvel¬ 
lous  resend)lancc  to  the  bird.  Rehold  in  this  IIowct  the  gracefully 
swelling  bosom,  the  round  contour  of  the  bird  finding  their 
elegant  representatives  in  the  recurved  se])als  and  petals ;  while 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  swan  is  presented  in  the  delicate 
taper  neck,  which,  with  its  mimic  head,  turns  back  with  the 
proper  sinuosity  of  ])ride,  as  if  to  plume  the  feathers.  The  C, 
chlorochilon  bears  fio\vers  of  larger  dimensions,  sometimes  even 
measuring  from  five  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  exhaling  a 
perfume  the  most  delicious.  Rut  chiefest  of  all  others,  the 
spotted  swan-plant  demands  attention.  Here  is  a  flower-bird 
with  yellow  wings,  dotted  over  with  brow  n  spots,  w  ith  a  recurved 
neck,  and  a  white-crested  head.  Rut  what  arc  those  organs 
projecting  from  its  back  ?  Can  it  be ! — a  couple  of  expanded 
hands,  w  ith  crooked  fingers  dipped  in  blood  !  It  is  even  so. 
l)ut  only  the  pencil  can  do  the  flower  justice  ;  aud  then,  it  would 
probably  be  thought  that  a  little  plastic  art  had  aided  the 
mimicry,  how’cver  unjust  the  imputation.  Next  to  the  sw  ans  w  e 
must  place  the  dove-plants.  'Fhe  Orchid  well  known  to  the  ini¬ 
tiated  as  the  Pcrintcria  elaia,  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful 
dove  descending,  the  wdngs  wide  expanded,  the  head  stooping ; 
in  a  word,  just  such  a  figure  as  the  old  masters  depict  in  the  scene 
where  our  Saviour  comes  from  the  w  ater  of  John’s  baptism.  In 
Panama,  its  native  climate,  it  is  regarded  wdth  completely  super¬ 
stitious  reverence,  as  a  religious  symbol.  Then  there  is  the 
famous  ‘  pelican  plant,’  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  w^c  have  our¬ 
selves  beheld  flow’cring  in  the  splendid  collection  so  often 
mentioned ;  at  any  rate,  the  impression  is  strongly  on  our 
mind  that  a  lovely  flow'or  w'as  upon  one  plant,  bearing  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  incident  recorded  in  the  elegant  myth  respect¬ 
ing  that  bird.  Know  ing  that  this  Orcliid  was  long  a  desideratum 
in  our  collections,  w’c  do  not  wish  to  speak  with  positiveness. 
Resides  these,  there  arc  the  loveliest  little  birds  mimicked  even 
to  the  feathers,  in  the  Oniifhorephaliy  and  groups  of  songsters  on 
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the  wing,  in  the  clustering  Saccolabii,  The  Orchids  which  imi- 
tatc  the  parts  of  birds  are  without  number. 

Next,  take  the  vegetable  insects.  Here  our  country  friends 
will  probably  bo  beforehand  with  us,  and  tell  of  some  of  the 
familiar  wonders  of  our  own  green  pastures  and  smiling  meadows. 
Among  these  are  the  bee-orchids,  the  fly,  and  spider-orchids,  of 
which  they  relate  that  silly  insects  wdll  play  for  days  by  tlie  side 
of  their  inanimate  mates  !  The  Peruvians  know  two  moscpiiiot  s 
— the  insect  and  a  flower,  the  latter  the  *  Flor  de  ^Mosquito.’  In 
other  lands  are  known  vegetable  dragon-flies,  and  sham  insects 
swing  from  slender  stems  in  their  dark  woods;  and  tlie  genus 
Oberonia,  in  particular,  teems  w  ith  similar  representations  on  a 
microscopic  scale.  Then,  for  the  animal  flow  ers.  The  imitative 
faculty  is  here  also  in  equal  strength,  for  there  are,  says  Mr. 
Hateman,  resemblances  to  ‘  tigers,  leopards,  lynxes,  bulls,  rams, 
and  monkeys,  and  even  to  man  himself.’  The  latter  flower  is 
well  known  under  the  Anthropophora,  and  has  sadly  perplexed 
some  of  the  older  authors.  ‘  In  the  catalogue  of  reptiles  we  find 
an  endless  variety  of  snakes,  lizards,  toads,  and  frogs.  Of  shells, 
likewise,  there  arc  many  kinds.  Then  follow’s  a  mixed  multitude 
of  masks,  cowls,  hoods,  caps,  and  helmets  ;  swords,  spurs,  crests, 
pikes,  arrow’s,  and  lances ;  whiskers,  eyelashes,  beards,  bristles, 
tails,  horns,  and  teeth ;  combs,  slippers,  buckets,  trow  els,  pouches, 
and  saddles.  Nor  is  tliis  mimicking  propensity  confined  to  the 
ttowers  alone,  being  equally  conspicuous  in  their  leaves,  and 
pseudo-bulbs,  wdiich  have  been  likened  to  onions,  cucumbers, 
bamboos,  and  palms  ;  tongues  and  mousctails  ;  hooks,  whips,  and 
straps,  swords,  and  needles.’*  A  very  remarkable  mimicry 
occurs  in  the  leaf  of  a  species  whose  title  is  suggestive  of  the 
peculiarity — the  GrammatophyUiim  ;  the  leaves  are,  as  it  w  ere, 
inscribed  all  over  with  Arabic  characters. 

Hut  there  arc  no  limits  to  the  extravagances  of  these  plants. 
Should  the  caricaturist’s  pencil  grow’  feeble,  or  his  fertile  imagina¬ 
tion  flag,  he  might  take  a  few’  days’  recreation  among  the  Orchids. 
Every  one  knows  the  freaks  of  invention  which  the  legendary 
subject  of*  St.  Anthony’s  temptation’  has  called  forth  on  the  can¬ 
vass  of  our  old  masters ;  but  we  venture  to  declare  that  a  group 
of  supernatural  looking  figures,  more  unearthly  by  far  than  the 
w  ildest  of  these,  might  be  composed  from  a  few  of  the  Orchid 
flowers.  Have  any  of  our  readers  seen  the  horrid  flow’ers  of  the 
ihimimm  pectoralcy  an  arm-less,  head-less,  half-skeleton,  with  the 
ribs  and  clavicles  as  gaunt  and  bare  as  could  be  pictured  i 
this  18  nothing  to  the  Coryanthes  macrantha ,  We  w’crc  thunder¬ 
struck  on  beholding  this  aw  ful-looking  creature.  Is  it  a  turkey’s 

•  Rateman,  loc,  cit. 
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craw  t  Is  it  a  cervical  vertebra  f  Is  it  an  anomalous  reptile  ? 
W  hat  is  it  i  The  very  last  answer  in  the  world  would  be  the 
true  one.  e  may  be  thought  to  grow  enthusiastic  upon  the 
subject.  Let  us,  however,  record  what  we  believe  to  be  a  true 
anecdote  about  this  plant.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Trinidad 
were  first  shown  the  vegetable  monstrosity,  they  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  its  being  a  flower.  Accustomed  as  they  were  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Orchids,  this  was  too  much  for  them  to  believe. 
Nothing  could  persuade  them  it  was  a  natural  jiroduction.  They 
steadfastly  maintained  that  it  was  an  imposition,  the  work  of 
some  clever  modeller.  Yes !  and  even  when  ])ermitted  to  see 
the  flower  hanging  from  the  parent  plant  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
their  belief  was  unaltered.  Geology  has,  it  is  true,  made  us 
familiar  with  some  startling  forms  of  another  era  ;  but  setting 
«Tside  the  impressions  which  mere  magnitude  produces,  we  can 
picture  to  ourselves  few  more  terrible,  more  grotesque,  more 
fantastic  and  more  anomalous,  and  withal  more  exquisitely 
lovely,  than  those  comprising  the  grotesque  part  of  the  Orchideaii 
garland.  We  may  even  exclaim  in  the  majestic  and  solid  imagery 
of  Milton,  that  in  their  case  it  seems  as  if 

‘  Nature  breeds 

Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things. 

Abominable  and  inutterable,  and  more 

Than  fables  yet  have  feigned,  or  fear  conceived, 

Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  ChimoDras  dire.’ 

It  is  a  ])lain  truth  that  the  charms  of  the  Orchid  family  have 
l)ewitche(l  all  nations  among  whom  they  have  been  displayed. 
The  present  orchido-mania  is,  therefore,  likely  to  be  a  passion  of 
a  far  more  lasting  description,  than  the  other  forms  of  antho- 
latry,  which  at  different  periods  have  swayed  the  human,  that  is 
to  say,  the  human  horticulturist’s,  heart.  Certainly  the  orchis- 
rage  finds  a  better  argument  in  its  object  than  can  be  said  of  any 
other  such  infirmity.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  Dutch¬ 
man’s  flame,  a  gaudy  painted  tulip,  with  a  faultless  contour. 
I  he  Orchids  arc  eccentricities;  their  cultivation  is  not  a  knack, 
hut  a  science  ;  and  nothing  will  succeed  but  a  proper  combination 
of  the  several  advantages  of  botanical  knowledge,  horticultural 
skill,  and  the  proper  pecuniary  conditions  to  command  constant 
and  vigilant  attention.  For  this  reason  the  Orchids  will  never 
become  vulgar  flowers.  How  are  the  glories  of  a  Semper  Au~ 
or  any  other  tulipean  ‘  splendid,’  decayed,  when  they  are 
seen  flaunting  with  the  commoner  flowers  in  every  country 
gentleman’s  garden !  No  such  fate  is  in  reserve  for  the  Orchids 
much,  however,  we  confess,  to  our  regret ;  for  it  w’ould  give 
us  the  sincerest  satisfaction  to  see  them  become  the  ornaments  of 
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the  humblest  cotter’s  window.  Since,  then,  it  is  so,  since  woallli 
alone  can  procure  them,  and  wealth  and  skill  alone  preserve— -the 
Orchids  must  keep  their  aristocratic  position,  and  preserve  their 
reputation  as  high-born  beauties  which,  as  is  the  case  in  human 
affairs,  are  ever  to  be  surrounded  with  crowds  of  hopeless,  and 
un-hoping  admirers.  Let  England  become  iso-thernious,  iso- 
photous,  and  iso-hygrometric,  w’ith  Brazil,  and  the  case  would  he 
altered ;  yet  we  fear  the  change  would  be  little  to  be  desired  on 
all  points. 

Hut  to  return.  The  influence  which  these  plants  have  held 
over  savage  nations  is  interesting  and  remarkable.  Can  we 
wonder  that  the  wandering  forest-1  ndian,  as  he  treads  thos(‘ 
mighty  solitudes,  alone,  yet  not  alone,  regards  with  almost  super¬ 
stitious  reverence  the  wonder-stirring  blossoms  of  a  Stanhopivn, 
fresh  from  Nature’s  pencil,  glaring  at  him  from  some  uneonth- 
visaged  tree-trunk  i  Even  in  our  unromantic  matti  r-of-faet 
stoves,  with  a  canopy  of  glass  over-head,  ribbed,  and  cross-hatched 
with  timber  of  less  graceful  outline  than  the  waving  lores! 
branches,  an  indescribable  sense  of  mvsterv  surrounds  these 
straime  flowtu’s,  which  even  a  sober  reason  cannot  whollv  discard. 
Shall  we  indeed  laugh  to  scorn  his  rude  impressions  whe  n  w(‘ 
find  even  the  talent(‘d  Uumphius  quoting  Father  Kircher,  at 
whom,  of  course,  nobody  could  wonder,  and  himself  believing 
the  most  o\itrageous  speculations  upon  the  probable  origin  ot 
these  ]dants  I  So  far  did  they  overcast  his  sobriety. 

Among  the  Mexicans  they  supply  emblems,  which  in  dower- 
language  stand  for  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  ‘  Not  an 
intaiit  is  baptized,’  writes  Mr.  Hateman,  ‘  not  a  marriage  is  cele¬ 
brated,  not  a  funeral  obsequv  performed,  at  which  the  aid  ot 
the  *se  flowers  is  not  called  in  by  the  sentimental  natives  to  assist 
the  i‘\pression  of  their  feelings.  They  are  offered  by  the 
devotee  at  the  shrine  of  his  favourite  saint,  bv  the  lover  at  the 
feet  of  his  mistress,  and  by  the  sorrowing  survivor  at  the  grave 
of  his  friend.’  Tlieir  titles  are  often  the  indices  to  their  pecu¬ 
liar  functions ;  thus,  Flor  de  San  Sebastian,  Flor  de  los  Muertos, 
V  lor  de  los  Santos,  Flor  de  Corpus.  No  me  oh'ides  is  the  orchi- 
dean  Porget-me-not.  Hut  something  more  extraordinary  is  to 
1h'  said  still,  for  Humphius  declares  that  in  the  East  Indies  the 
flowers  themselves  refuse  to  be  worn  by  any  except  princesses 
or  tH'rsons  of  the  royal  family;  adding,  ‘  In  lernata*  matronnp, 
ac  pra'sertim  uxores,  sorores  et  filia*  regum,  sibi  aded  bos  viiuli- 
cant  tiore8,\it  vulgaris  mulier  multo  minus  serva  illos  dedecorarent, 
sj  flnrem  hunc  ea])iti  suo  imponerent ;  unde  hos  flores  pro  se 
sobs  silvis  peti  j\d>ent,  (juos  capillis  innectunt  dieentes  naturaiii 

*  Nom.  loci. 
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ip^aiu  clemonstriirc  liosce  fiorcs  non  coiivcnire  honiiiiibus  vilioris 
comlitionis,  quum  nullibi  nisi  in  altis  crcscant  locis,  unde  et  dicta 
nomlna  sortita  est  linoc  planta.  * 

The  same  Orchid  also  furnishes  tlic  true  lovc-philtcr  ot  the 
Amboyncse,  and  its  virtue  is  declared  to  be  such  that  a  lady  will 
fall  in  love  with  any  one  from  whom  she  receives  a  draught  contain- 
in«T  a  portion  of  it  infused  therein.  In  the  villages  of  Guatemala, 
the  traveller  will  often  sec  Orchids  stuck  upon  the  trees  near  the 
cottages  of  the  inhabitants,  with  masses  of  clay  surrounding 
their'^roots  to  prevent  their  being  blown  down  by  the  wind. 
They  are  cultivated  by  the  Indians  not  so  much  for  their  beauty 
as  for  the  sake  of  adorning  the  Ixoman  Caitholic  altars ;  they 
will  therefore  scarcely  part  with  them  to  collectors.  The  ^Icxi- 
cans,  says  Mr.  llartweg,  finding  the  beautiful  pink  flowers  of 
La'lia  attractive,  stick  them  on  the  limes  growing  before  their 
houses.  Many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  shrines  are  profusely  orna¬ 
mented  with  Orchids.  Near  San  Jmis  lotosi,  sa\s  the  last 
writer,  ‘  a  small  chapel  is  hewn  in  the  rock,  which  is  always  gaily 
adorned  with  flowers  and  candles,’  and  is  regarded  with^  the 
deepest  reverence  by  the  benighted  Indians.  At  all  the  festivals 
and  solemnities  of  this  church,  the  magnificent  flower,  Ilor  dc 
los  Santos,  the  Ltvlid  autumnulis,  is  in  great  demand.  Iho 
flower  is  of  the  most  graceful  habits  and  charming  lustre,  and 
it  exhales  a  delicious  perfume.  1  he  1  lor  de  San  Sebastian 
is  one  of  the  splendid  genus  Cattlcya,  and  is  to  be  found  adding 
living  beauty  to  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  idolatrous  art  on 
Roman  Catholic  altars,  and  at  the  much  frecpiented  shrines  of 
favourite  saints. 

M  hat  a  difficult  task  remains  for  the  jien  that  would  attempt 
the  expression  of  orchid  loveliness.  If  the  brilliant  tints  of  the 
palette,  while  they  can  give  something  of  the  colours,  yet  fail  to 
convey  any  adequate  impression  ol  the  hyaloid  lustre  and 
wax-like  delicacy  of  many  ot  tlic  flowers,  what  can  the  pen 
accomplish  I  Of  all  genera,  the  Cattleyas,  Sobralias,  Stanliopa'as, 
and  Oncidiums,  are  clothed  in  garments  the  most  exquisite. 
Here,  Tyrian  purple  melts  and  flows  pale  into  a  snowy  field  of 
white,  or  there  a  xvaxen  flower  blushes  up  into  the  deepest  lose. 
Some  by  reason  of  their  surpassing  beauty  arc  called  by  the 
IVruvians  the  Flowers  of  Paradise,  as  it  such  loveliness  never 
originated  on  earth.  Put  how'  shall  w  e  describe  wdiat  only  the 
imagination  ean  conceive,  and  that  imperfectlv  f  Here,  while 
we  write,  arc  surrounding  us  fluttering  masses  ol  burnished  gold. 
Here  arc  curious  robes  of  deepest  violet,  and  b(‘yond  arc  raceines 
resembling  a  gorgeous  field-officers  plume,  all  bedotted  with 

*  Uuniplj.  llcrbar.  Aniboyn.  The  liUtin,  wc  beg  to  say,  is  the  old 
botanist’s  own  construction. 
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yellow  and  red,  purple  and  white.  A  countless  profusion  of 
brilliant  tints  shows  bravely  in  contrast  with  lurid  colours  and 
richest  green.  To  particularize  a  few.  The  celebratc'd  hcautv 
of  the  Table  Mountain,  Disa  grandifora,  is  occasionally  nut 
with  in  such  luxuriance  of  blossom  as  to  exhibit  llowcrs  half  a 
foot  in  width,  and  painted  in  the  richest  regal  colours,  scarlet  and 
gold.  The  Maxilhiria  Skinnvri  is  another  orchis  belle ;  it  also 
measures  nearly  six  inches  in  width,  its  sepals  arc  purest  white, 
beautifully  tinged  with  crimson,  which  deepens  into  a  lovely  rose 
in  the  petals,  and  the  ‘  lip’  of  the  flow  er  is  almost  covered  w  ith 
spots  and  streaks  of  the  most  brilliant  carmine.  The  Sohralia 
matrantha  is  an  equally  splendid  flow  er,  dipped  in  roseate  lines, 
elegantly  shaded,  and  relieved  wdth  gold.  Add  to  these  the 
exquisite  Cat  t  ley  a  Skmturi,  and  we  have  a  fair  number  of 
Orchids  approaching  nearest  the  limits  of  greatest  beauty  both 
in  outline  and  colouring. 

O  ^ 

A  vivid  imagination  may  indeed  supply  what  w'c  have  failed 
to  depict  of  beauty  to  our  orchid  garland.  Can  any  imagination 
realize  their  fragrance  (  Let  him  w  hose  custom  or  w  hose  ])ri* 
vilege  it  is  to  wander  often  through  the  epiphyte  home,  give 
answer.  Is  there  one  of  our  readers  hipped  with  dys])eptic 
fancies,  out  of  humour  with  himself,  and  everything  else,  let  him 
try  our  remedy,  and  spend  a  pleasant  aftenioon  in  the  odoriferous 
society  of  the  Orchids.  There  as  the  balmy  vapour  fills  his 
senses,  and  wraps  him  round  in  his  enchanting  mantle,  every 
other  vapour  will  fly  probably  away,  and  be  no  more  found.  The 
soil  moisture  of  the  air  subdues  the  remotest  tendency  to  pun¬ 
gency  of  odour,  leaving  nothing  but  a  soothing  and  delicate  per¬ 
fume  perceptible.  A  little  humble  flow  er  on  this  shelf  pours  out 
sweetest  breathings  of  verbena  into  the  ambient  air.  An  Ljii- 
dendrum  climbing  some  rough  trunk  sheds  spicy  odours ; 
minglings  of  musk  and  honey,  of  the  pleasant  smell  ot  the 
stock,  of  violets,  cinnamon,  fresh  hay,  and  other  perfumes 
How  irom  others.  Sweetest  of  the  sw’ect  arc  the  Avridos  odo- 


Saturn y  and  the  Eptdendrinn  aromaticum  ;  w'hcn  they  are  in  full 
blow  thc^  whole  atmosphere  of  the  stove  is  embalmed.  M  ho 
shall  decide  between  their  claims  when  tw'o  such  authorities  as 
Lr.  Lindley’  and  Mr.  llateman  dispute  about  them  Dr.  land- 
h‘)  eulogizes  Aendcs  odor  at  um  as  the  ‘  sweetest  of  all  swTct 
flowers;  but  Mr.  llateman  declares  that  when  the  Kpidcndruni 
was  placed  by  its  side,  it  completelv  ovcrpow'cred  the  odour  of 
t  le  Arr^des,  Ihe  perlume  is  of  such  an  agreeable  kind  as  never 
either  to  oppress  the  senses,  or  cloy  upon  the  taste.  All,  how- 
c'lr,  are  not  thus  favoured,  and  some  consequently  exhale  the 
quinti  ssence  of  a  druggist’s  shop,  or  other  unpleasing  odours, 
erfiaps  the  most  singular  subject  yet  remains.  shall  call 
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it '  Orchid  vagaries.’  One  of  the  most  remaikable  freaks  played 
by  this  family  is,  that  sometimes  the  same  phmt  will  produce 
flowers  of  two  distinct  species !  The  Cycnoches  Egertonianum 
exhibits  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  this  l^rotean  capacity. 
The  singularity  of  the  fact  will  be  best  perceived  by  our  placing 
in  contact  a  few  purely  physical  and  popular  characteristics  of 
the  two  species,  the  one  being  the  C,  vcntricosam  ;  the  other  the 
(7.  Egertonianum  proper : — 

C.  EGEUTONIANUM.  C.  VENTRICOSUM. 

Flowers  arc  deep  chocolate.  Flowers  are  greenish-yellow. 

The  lip  green,  and  breaking  into  The  lip  white^  and  shaped  like  a 
ten  crooked  fingers.  heart. 

The  racemes  full  of  flowers,  some-  Very  short  raceme,  only  four  or 
times  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  five  flowers,  at  first  horizontal, 
anti  drooping. 

LOOK  ON  THIS  PICTURE,  AND  ON  THIS  ! 

Now  for  the  curious  anecdote  which  led  to  this  strange  dis¬ 
covery.  A  gentleman  was  commissioned  to  send  over  to  Eng¬ 
land  some  specimens  of  the  C,  Egertonianum,  They  were  carefully 
packed  and  sent.  They  arrived  safely,  were  attended  with  assi¬ 
duous  care,  and  in  due  time  put  forth  flowers — of  the  C,  ventri- 
cosum.  Surely  there  had  been  some  mistake.  More  specimens 
were  ordered,  were  selected  w  ith  great  caution,  and  despatched. 
They  arrived,  in  due  time  flowered,  and  again,  to  the  utter  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  collector,  appeared  the  flowers  of  C,  ventricosum. 
A  third  time  they  w  ere  sent  for,  and  the  collector  himself,  about 
to  return  home,  determined  to  provide  against  any  error  by 
bringing  them  under  his  own  eye.  On  the  sea-voyage  they 
flowered,  and  produced  the  proper,  dark  chocolate  flowers  of  the 
C.  Ejertonianum,  All  w'as  right  now  at  any  rate.  Hut  not  so. 
ihc  plants  were  placed  in  an  admirable  stove,  tand  flourished 
luxuriantly.  The  flow'ering  season  returned,  wdien,  lo  !  these 
very  plants,  w'hich  had  bent  with  the  graceful  rcccmes  of  the 
C,  Egcrtofiianum  on  their  way  home,  and  in  their  native  woods, 
put  forth  flowers  of  the  C,  ventricosum  /  More  strange  still. 
A  little  w'hile  after,  these  greenish  flowers  died,  and  wdiile  they 
yet  hung  to  the  plant,  there  appeared  a  beautiful  spike  of  flowers 
of  the  original  kind,  the  C,  Egertonianum,  One  w'ould  say  this 
IS  an  outside  vagary ;  but  it  is  otherwise,  for  in  the  stove  of  a 
noble  lord  a  single  plant  produced  three  different  flowers  of 
genera  previously  supposed  to  be  quite  distinct;  and  some  of  the 
'^IjO^petalutns  produce  alternately  spikes  of  one  kind,  and  then 
ol  another.  Mr.  llartwcg  writes,  ‘A  similar  freak  of  nature  1 
observed  in  Guatemala  with  Sohralia  7nacrantha,  which  had  its 
usual  large  crimson  flowers  on  one  stem,  w  hilst  on  another  of  the 
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satnc  piatif  I  observed  tlie  small  and  condensed  Oom  ers  of  the 
genus  Ecelyna,  This  plant  1  carefully  removed  to  the  [llorti- 
cultural]  Society’s  garden,  with  the  head  of  the  Erelyna  attaclidl 
to  it.  It  has  since  dowered,  but  has  only  ])roduced  the  dowerN  of 
Sobralia  macrantha,^  To  render  this  singularity  more  aj)])ar(‘iit 
to  the  non- botanical  reader,  it  may  be  stated,  that  it  is  as  if  a 
spaniel  mother  were  to  have  among  her  progeny  an  ordlnarv 
spaniel,  and  a  ‘  king  Charles’  or  some  other  well -matched  variety. 
It  is  impossible  to  explain  these  perplexing  facts,  which  seem  to 
threaten  danger  to  many  of  our  received  opinions  upon  the  per¬ 
sistence  and  stability  of  genera. 

It  is  a  peculiar  beauty  of  orchidcous  plants,  that  a  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  them  will  at  all  periods  of  the  year  contain  many  plants  iu 
dower.  Hence,  at  those  times,  when  all  other  vegetation  is  either 


in  the  immaturity  of  its  growth,  or  in  the  declining  time  of  its 
life,  the  Orchids  are  in  fullest  blossom,  and  the  epiphyte  houses 
in  March  and  April,  and  in  October  and  November,  oiler  a  beau¬ 
tiful  contrast  to  the  surrounding  sterility.  Another  is,  that  the 
indorcscence  is  so  persistent.  Some,  it  is  true,  last  in  dower 
oidy  for  a  few  days,  but  others  remain  in  perfection  for  many 
weeks.  It  is  curious  that  the  cause  appears  to  lie  in  the  dilliculty 


with  which  the  fertilization  of  the  dower  is  edected.  If  the 


anther  is  accidentally  disturbed,  a  dower  that  would  otherwise 
retain  its  loveliness  for  weeks,  droops  immediately  and  dies  in  a 
day  or  two — the  end  of  its  existence  being  in  fact  accomplished  in 
the  transfer  of  the  pollen  to  its  appropriate  receptacle.  A  gardener 
touched  a  llowcr  with  his  pocket  measure,  in  taking  its  dimen¬ 
sions  ;  in  twenty-four  hours  its  beauty  was  departed,  whih'  tlic 
uninjured  flowers  remained  in  bloom  for  a  month  afterwi  irds. 
'1  his  singular  fact  is  true,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
in  many  other  dowers ;  and  it  deserves  the  attention  ol  botanists. 
In  conse(juence  ol  the  duration  of  the  dowers,  the  Orchids  become 
elegant  drawing-room  ornaments  for  a  length  of  time. 

I  inally,  ‘ol  what  use  are  theOrchids  to  man  C  ‘  It  often  happens,’ 
writes  Dr.  Lindley,  ‘  that  those  productions  of  nature  which  charm 
the  e  ye  with  their  beauty,  and  delight  the  senses  with  their  per¬ 
fume,  have  the  least  relation  to  the  wants  of  mankind  ;  while  the 
most  powerlul  virtues,  or  most  deadly  poisons,  are  hidden  beneath 
a  mean  and  insignidcant  exterior :  thus  Orchids,  beyond  their 
beauty,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  of  any  known  utiKtv,  with  a  lew 
exceptions.’  Kumphius  states  that  some  arc  useful  as  counter- 
irritants,  as  refrigerants,  and  as  astringents.  T  hey  also  furnish  the 
'Valuable  artich*  ol  food  called  Salep.  "I  hey  supply'  shoemakers 
w  ith  a  Use fuT 'viscid  juice,  and  contribute  to  form  one  ol  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  deadly  poison  of  the  M  oorali.  The  favouiitc 
aromatic,  ^anilla,  is  also  one  of  their  products. 
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Yet  the  Orchitis  were  not  created  in  vain.  Tlic  place  they 
hold  in  the  /Esthetics  of  the  vegetable  world  is  no  inferior  one. 
If  it  be  true  that  man  lives  under  the  influence  not  of  this  nor  of 
that  natural  body,  but  of  all  that  surrounds  him,  that  “  the  land¬ 
scape,  with  all  its  inseparate  elements,  acts  upon  the  tone  of  his 
mind,  and  thus  imperceptibly  upon  his  entire  inward  liistory,’— 
can  we  believe  that  this  or  any  other  form  of  vegetation  was 
created  to  no  end,  even  though  we  can  discern  no  manifest  rela¬ 
tion  in  them  to  the  proximate  purposes  of  human  life  i  IMust 
the  mind  starve,  and  imagination  die,  while  the  body  is  richly  fed  { 
Is  creation  to  be  all  prose,  and  no  poetry  ?  AMiat  a  dull,  homely, 
rustic  world  were  ours  if  so.  Where  would  be  the  glories  of 
the  sun-tinted  clouds,  and  all  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  celestial 
scenery  t  AVhere  the  evening  hymn  of  the  nightingale,  and  the 
morning  chant  of  the  up-springing  lark  i  AMierc  the  balm- 
breathings  of  the  flower-house,  as  the  shades  of  hiding  day  fill  the 
warm  air  with  dewy  vapours  ?  And  where,  lastly,  those  glories  of 
form  and  colour  which  we  now  gaze  upon  with  delight,  behold¬ 
ing  ill  them  the  traces  of  the  all-formative  hand  of  God,  and 
gleaning  from  them  a  glimpse  of  the  great  truth.  He  is  love  / 
Such  indeed  is  the  lesson  which  He  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake  would  have  us  learn  from  the  consideration  of  this  bcau- 
titul  portion  of  God’s  creation,  adding  the  consoling  assurance 
that,  ‘  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  which  is  to-day  in  the  field,  and 
to-morrow^  is  cast  into  the  oven;  how  much  more  will  lie  clothe 
you,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ?  ’ 


Art.  \  1. —  The  Pastor  s  Wife.  A  J^Iemoir  of  Mrs.  Sherman^  of  Sitrretj 
('hapel.  J{y  her  Ilusbaiul.  Witli  Portrait.  London  :  Gilpin. 

OlR  task,  in  introducing  this  volume  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  is  one  of  unmingled  gratification.  e  may  add,  that 
It  is  as  easy’  as  it  is  agreeable  ;  since,  in  ('xccuting  it,  we  have 
simply  to  transfi'r  to  our  pages  a  few  of  the  more  charact(*ristic 
leaturcs  of  the  admirable  woman  whom  it  so  affectionately  and 
justly  commemorates. 

Mrs.  Sherman  was  the  youngc'r  ol’  the  two  children  (both 
daughters)  of  Ihuijamin  Tucker,  Esep,  of  Enfield.  As  a  child, 
she  was  characterised  by  a  more  than  usual  buoyancy  of  spirits 
and  sweetness  of  temper ;  and  as  a  young  woman,  by  a  beautiful 
figure,  engaging  manners,  a  well-cultivated  mind,  and  consider- 
ahle  accomplishments.  Several  events  contributed  to  her  con- 
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version  to  God.  Her  cider  sister,  Mary,  died  of  consumption  at 
the  a^c  of  twenty-two,  and  some  solemn  impressions  were  thus 
left  on  her  mind  of  the  vanity  of  the  world.  Her  motht  r  had 
traintnl  her  to  the  observance  of  an  hour  of  eveuin<r  prayer, 
which  she  maintained  with  great  punctuality,  ‘  though  not 
valuing  prayer  lus  a  spiritual  exercise.’  The  recommendation  of  a 
Bimilar  habit  to  an  irreligious  friend  led  to  that  friend's  conver¬ 
sion  ;  and  the  friend  thus  converted  became  an  instrument  of 
spiritual  good  to  herselt.  A  District  \  isiting  Society  was  lormcd, 
and  a  district  was  assigned  to  her,  in  which  she  met  wuth  ‘  a  poor 
woman  of  the  name  of  Taylor,  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  exceed¬ 
ingly  ignorant  and  prejudiced and  the  ellbrts  she  employed  for 
the  instruction  of  this  w^oman  brought  both  to  the  feet  of  Jesus. 
The  truly  evangelicid  character  of  her  religious  experience  may 
hi*  judged  of  by  the  following  extract  of  her  letter  on  uniting 
herself  w  ith  the  Independent  church  assembling  at  Chase-side  ;— 

‘  In  venturing  to  offer  myself  as  a  candidate  for  admission  into  the 
visible  Church  of  Christ  under  your  care,  I  trust  I  am  intlucnced  by  a 
deep  conviction  of  sin,  and  an  abandonment  of  all  hope  of  salvation  on 
any  other  ground  than  the  all-sufficient  sacrifice  of  the  blessed 
Redeemer,  who  died  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  reconcile  us  to  God; 
and  as  an  adequate  return  for  such  infinite  love  is  wholly  impossible, 
all  1  can  do  is  to  give  myself  to  him  as  my  rightful  owner.  1  therefore 
solemnly  dedicate  myself  to  him,  resolving  that  w’hatcver  others  do,  1 
will  serve  the  lA)rd.  1  renounce  the  world  and  its  proffered  joys,  and 
will  seek  my  happiness  in  him  alone.  By  his  help  and  the  intluenecs 
of  his  Holy  Spirit,  I  resolve  to  forsake  all  sin,  to  do  his  w  ill,  and  strive 
after  conformity  to  his  precepts  and  example.  On  his  promises  1  rely, 
firmly  convinced  that  not  one  of  them  can  fail,  for  He  is  faithful  that 
hath  promised. 

“  Though  cisterns  be  broken, 

And  creatures  all  fail, 

The  word  he  hath  spoken 
Shall  surely  prevail.” 

*  To  his  faithful  hand  I  commit  my  immortal  soul,  to  be  saved  in  his 
own  appointed  way,  and  though  it  may  be  by  severe  trials,  1  trust  I 
shall  be  enabled  to  say,  **  Thy  w'ill  be  done.”  By  obedience  to  the 
Divine  command,  and  partaking  of  the  syinbols  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  broken  and  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  I  hope  to  keep  up 
a  memorial,  deeply  humbling,  of  his  dying  love,  to  feed  upon  it  for  my 
spiritual  nourishment  and  grow’th  in  grace,  holiness,  and  resemblance  to 
him  who  first  loved  me.  I  licreby  declare  my  entire  dependence  on  the 
merits  of  his  death  and  righteousness  for  my  acceptance  wdth  God— 
m>  desire  to  participate  of  his  fulness — that  I  am  not  ashamed  to  fight 
under  his  banner,  and  I  trust  the  blessings  resulting  from  a  closer  union 
to  Chnst,  will  be  mine.  I  expect  to  be  assailed  by  many  temptations: 

ut  t  lough  I  ho|>e  they  will  deeply  humble  and  purify  me,  yet  trust- 
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ing  to  the  great  Captain  of  my  salvation  alone,  1  shall  finally  overcome. 
It  is  written,  “  He  will  not  sutfer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye 
arc  able,  but  will,  with  the  temptation,  also  make  a  way  to  escape  — 
We  have  not  a  High  Priest  who  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling 
of  our  infirmities,  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are — 

“  The  desert  his  temptations  knew’, 

His  conflict  and  his  victory  too.”  ’ — Pp.  19 — 21. 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  1835,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years, 
Martha  Tucker  became  the  second  wife  of  the  Rev.  Janies  Sher¬ 
man,  then  minister  of  Castle-street  Chapel,  Reading.  In  con¬ 
nexion  w  ith  this  event  there  immediately  develops  itself  the  great 
and  predominant  feature  of  both  her  character  and  her  life,  an 
entire  and  ardent  consecration  to  God.  She  contemplated  her 
new  sphere  as  a  sphere  of  duty,  and  fervently  looked  to  Him 
who  had  ‘  surely  led  her  into  so  responsible  a  post.’  ‘  O  for  the 
entire,  unreserved  surrender  of  our  all  to  God  !  May  our  mutual 
.'ifiection  be  as  oil  to  the  wdieels  of  devotion  and  obedience  ! 
1  am  certain  that  our  happiness  must  depend  on  our  devotedness 
to  (jod.’  Such  w’cre  her  ^vords  in  a  letter  written  previously  to 
her  marriage,  and  such  Avas  her  ruling  principle  through  life. 
In  the  congregation  at  Castle-street  she  found  many  plans  of 
('hristian  activity  in  progress,  and,  although  some  of  Ikt  (‘arly 
hssons  in  it  W'cre  not  the  gentlest,  it  proved  to  b('  a  good  school 
for  her,  and  an  admirable  preparation  for  a  still  larger  sphere. 
The  account  of  her  strenuous  and  successful  end('avours  to  be 
useful  at  R('ading  (where  she  had  two  narrow  escapes  from 
death)  is  interesting,  and  highly  honourable  to  her,  but  we  must 
pass  on  to  other  mattcT. 

Ihe  fourth  chapter  of  the  Memoir  introduces  us  to  Surrey 
(’hapc  l,  w  hither  ^Ir.  Sherman  removed  in  September,  183(),  and, 
by  a  brief  sketch,  to  the  condition  at  that  period  of  its  extensive 
machinery  of  usefulness.  ‘  T'he  w  isdom  recpiired  in  the  new  ly 
appointed  minister  and  his  wife,’  says  the  w  riter, 

‘  \N  as,  to  keep  this  vast  machinery  in  accelerated  motion — to  bring 
into  use  these  already  ])repared  materials — to  confirm  the  members  in 
their  acts  of  piety  and  devotedness — and,  though  without  the  ample 
means  of  Mr.  Hill,  to  set  such  an  example  of  liberality,  as  might 
advance,  rather  than  check,  the  generosity  of  the  congregation.  For 
such  purposes  Mrs.  Sherman  was  pre-eminently  adapted,  as  her  future 
course  gave  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  ;  and  her  liusband  on  look¬ 
ing  hack,  cannot  but  attribute,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  much  of  the 
harmony,  piety,  and  zeal  evinced,  to  her  prudence,  love,  example,  and 
unceasing  devotedness  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  its  Institu¬ 
tions.’— p.  49. 

In  this  well-merited  testimony  to  Mrs.  Sherman’s  devotedness 
*nid  usefulness  all  w'ho  witnessed  her  course  will  concur,  and. 
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even  in  tlu*  mind  of  a  stranger,  the  facts  subse  quently  staled  mu!»t 
leave  a  strong  impression  of  its  truth.  Directing  her  attention 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  formation  ot  a  class  ot  young  women 
in  humble  life,  ‘  too  old  to  attend  the  Sunday-school,  and  too 
young  and  inexperienced  to  become  teachers,’  she  afterwards 
formed  a  similar  class  for  the  benefit  of  ‘  the  young  ladi('s  of  the 


congregation and  a  highly  interesting  account  is  give  n  of  the 
laboriousness  with  which  she  prepared  for  her  task,  and  the  deep 
but  cheerful  piety  with  which  she  performed  it.  She  pre  pared 
and  delivered,  we  are  told,  ‘  a  ce)urse  of  studies  on  the  whole  ol 
the  book  of  Genesis,  on  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  on  the  addresses 
to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  on  the  'Pype's  of  Cdirist,  on  ])art 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  lle)nians,  and  on  the  Perse)!!,  '\\'e)rk,  and 
Graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit.’  (P.54.)  The  individual  aeepiaint* 
ances — we  may  truly  say,  the  friendships — thus  gre)wiug  uj),  gave 
occasion  to  an  extensive  and  varied  correspondence,  w  hie  h  nuM 
have  been  of  great  value  to  the  parties  more  immediate  ly  inter¬ 
ested,  and  of  which,  without  burdening  the  ve)lume  witli  le  tte  rs, 
the  writer  of  the  Memoir  has  given  some  pleasing  and  use  ful 
spt'cimens.  They  are  universally  characterised  by  a  clear  and 
sound  judgment.  AVe  had  selected,  as  an  exam])le,  e)ne‘  wliieh 
was  addressed  te)  a  dome'stic  servant,  w’ho,  having  ‘  tasteel  largely 
of  the  grace  of  (iod,  longed  to  become  a  missionary  to  tlio 
heathen,’  hut  could  find  no  ‘  opem  door,’  (p.  J273) ;  but  the  bried 
space  to  which  we  are  confined  compels  us  to  omit  it. 

Mrs.  Sherman  entered  with  much  ardour  into  a  ])lan  for  the 
prome)tion  of  Maternal  Asse)ciations,  of  which  she  fornu'd  one 
in  January,  ISdT,  anel  subsequently  aided  the  fe)rmation  ol 
several  others.  In  this  efi’ort  she  met  wdtli  many  dilliculties,  but 
she  carried  into  it  her  characteristie  industry  and  persi'Vi  ranee, 
and  she  had  no  inconsiderable  reward. 


*  She  formed  another  association,’  says  the  Memoir,  ‘  consisting  of 
the  poor  mothers  of  the  congregation,  and  of  all  whom  they  were 
tlisjK)sed  to  bring  with  them  :  this  might  be  called  her  favourite  insti¬ 
tution,  for  wliich  she  prep^ed  w  ith  great  deliglit.  While  tliey  treated 
their  president  with  great  respect  and  affection,  there  was  less  reserve 
than  etiquette  imposes  on  a  higher  class  of  society,  more  freedom  of 
conversation,  and,  consecjuently,  more  knowledge  of  the  good  effected. 
Often  has  she  returned  to  her  husband  after  meeting  these  poor  mothers, 
with  a  countenance  beaming  with  joy  at  the  interesting  communications 
they  made, — the  simj)le  and  fervent  j>rayers  they  offered, — and  the 
c\ident  Wnefit  their  families  derived  from  these  conversational  exer¬ 
cises.  These  good  effects  were  soon  visible  among  them ;  some  of  the 
roughest  s|K*cimen8  of  human  nature  became  gentle  as  lambs,  and  the 
energy  of  their  disposition  was  directed  to  the  noblest  end  of  life; 
others  naturally  timid  were  strengthened  to  serve  Ciod  without  fear — h' 


several  of  their  houses  family  prayer  was  adopted — and  in  not  few 
instances  the  conversion  of  the  attending  mother  followed/ — P.  89. 

These  inoinoriiils  of  successful  labour  for  (lod  arc  most 
agreeably  diversitied  by  a  journal  of  the  visit  to  Grafeuberg,  in 
Austriiui  Silesia,  which  Mr.  Sherman  made  in  the  spring  of 
184Ji,  in  search  of  health  at  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  M.  Pries- 
iiitz,  of  the  water-cure.  This  lively  narrative  will  be  read  with 
much  pleasure,  both  by  those  who  have,  and  by  those  who  hav(' 
not,  passed  over  the  same  ground.  c  are  sorry  that  our  sj^ace 
does  not  allow  us  to  extract  some  of  the  graphic  sketches  supplu'd 
bv  Mrs.  Sherman’s  pen  of  scenes  and  pi'rsons  comparatively  little 
known  in  this  country  ;  but  referring  our  readers  for  these  to 
the  volume  itself,  we  must  content  ourselvt's  with  two  extracts 
more  particularly  illustrative  of  her  own  character.  The  follow¬ 
ing  incident  is  related  in  a  letter  to  her  motln'r  : — 


‘  This  day  week  wc  were  told  that  a  lady  and  gentleman  from  Eng¬ 
land  had  arrived.  As  Selina  and  1  are  the  oidy  Englisli  ladies  at 
(irifenberg,  our  duty  was  immediately  to  introduce  ourselves,  and  offer 
to  assist  them  in  finding  a  dwelling.  We  found  tliem  in  a  small  apart¬ 
ment,  in  a  wing  of  Priesnitz's  establishment,  with  scarcely  sjmee  to 
move  round  the  beds — fit  only  for  a  sleeping-room  for  a  bachelor  who 
spent  the  day  out  of  doors — and  such  a  person  would  only  accept  it  if 
he  could  not  get  a  better.  Wc  were  more  delighted  than  I  can  exj)ress, 
to  find  actually  that  the  new  comers  were  a  very  j)ious  clergyman  and 
his  wife  from  Guernsey,  and  our  anticipation  of  congenial  minds  more 
than  realized.  The  gentleman,  only  thirty  years  of  age,  came  to  try 
the  water-cure  for  what  he  calls  asthma,  but  which  Priesnitz  calls 
consumption.  Mr.  P.  at  once  refused  to  undertake  his  case,  and  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  remove  immediately  to  a  milder  clime,  but  he  clings  to 
jus  strong  presentiment  that  this  is  the  cure  for  him.  His  weakness 
IS  incredibly  great, — he  is  reduced  to  second  infancy,  and  seems  to  us  in 
the  last  stage  of  consumjition.  We  left  them,  and  after  a  little  walk 
and  conversation  together  how  we  could  manage,  wc  returned  to  his 
wretched  abode — the  best  that  Grafenberg  then  could  afford — and 
united  him  and  his  wife  to  accept  our  roomy  and  comfortable  apart¬ 
ment,  and  try  the  effect  of  a  more  sheltered  sjiot.  The  mere  offer 
cheered  him — he  fancied  the  change  might  relieve  his  incessant  cough, 
and  soothe  his  sleepless  nights  ;  they  came  that  very  evening,  and  took 
up  their  abode  as  our  guests — while  my  dear  husband  slept  in  the  room 
which  Hartmann  occupied,  not  much  better  than  that  from  which  wc 
invited  Mr.  B.  Wc  manage  as  well  as  weean,  jdcased,  and  amply  com¬ 
pensated  with  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  the  comfort,  even  for  a 
few  days,  of  this  dying  Christian.  We  have  been  mueh  occupied  w  ith 
them,  and  it  has  appeared  a  duty  to  do  what  we  can  for  them,  in  a 
place  where  neither  servants,  nor  those  things  which  an  invalid  reijuires, 
are  to  be  found  as  in  England.  His  mind  is  in  the  most  placid,  hajipy 
state — he  seems  pleased  with  every  thing,  and  wc,  of  course,  have  been 
much  gratified  to  find  that  we  have  greatly  contributed  to  his  comfort 
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and  improvement  in  health.  It  was  very  touching,  as  with  dithculty 
he  crept  to  our  dwelling,  supported  by  my  husband  ami  his  wife,  to 
hear  him  say,  as  he  sunk  on  our  sofa, — “  your  kindness  makes  me  for^'^l 
that  I  am  so  far  from  my  native  land.  1  feel  that  I  am  with  frieiub. 
But  you  must  add  one  more  favour — if  I  should  die  in  Grufeiiher^, 
will  you  read  the  service  over  my  grave?”  This  was,  of  course,  pro- 
mised  him.  His  skeleton  fonn,  and  hectic  check,  makes  us  fear  this 
really  will  be  his  burial-place,  and  that  his  wife  will  return  a  widow. 
My  dear  husband's  prayers  are  very  delightful  to  him,  and  our  little 
service  on  the  Sabbath  mom  seemed  to  refresh  his  spirit  beyond  ex- 
pression.  Who  ean  tell  but  one  object  of  our  coming  here  was  to 
smooth  the  pathway  to  the  tomb,  of  this  gentle,  precious  servant  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Pp.  145,  146. 

This  invalid  so  far  recovered  as  to  return  to  Guernsey,  wlu  re 
be  afterwards  gratefully  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman,  and 
he  survived  the  latter  one  month.  Our  next  extract  exhibits  the 
parting  scene.  M  e  must  premise  that  a  German  llihh'had  been 
smuggled  across  the  frontier  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.,  proh'ssedly  for 
their  oxvn  reading,  but  in  reality  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  family 
w'ith  whom  they  lodged.  The  reader  is  now  to  imagine  the  family 
before  him. 

‘  My  dear  husband,  at  my  request,  undertook  the  pleasant  task  of 
presenting  our  gifts,  and  addressing  to  each  a  fe\v  sentences  of  spiritual 
advice.  Our  kind  friend,  Mrs.  K.,  acted  as  interpreter.  To  the 
youngest  daughter  he  gave  a  gown — to  the  eldest  a  shawl — to  the  son 
a  coat — and  to  the  father  a  pair  of  boots — then  taking  up  the  (icrnian 
Bible,  in  which  the  mother  had  been  accustomed  to  read,  he  addressed 
the  old  lady  to  the  following  effect : — “This  precious  hook,  which  you 
have  often  returned  with  regret,  we  purchased  to  read  occasionally  our¬ 
selves,  but  princij>ally,  that  it  might  show  you  the  way  of  salvation. 
It  tells  you  how  Christ,  by  his  death  on  the  Cross,  made  one  sacrifice 
for  sin,  and  that  if  you  depend  on  that  atonement,  it  will  save  you  from 
all  guilt,  without  ])enance,  or  the  mass,  or  any  ceremony  whatever. 
Our  parting  words  to  you  arc,  ‘  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
you  shall  be  saved.’  Examine  that  book  for  yourself;  pray  to  God 
for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  you  to  understand  its  contents; 
never  part  with  it  as  long  as  you  live,  whatever  the  priest  may  threaten, 
and  then  leave  it  to  your  children,  as  the  richest  legacy  you  can  bestow. 
We  present  you,  Mrs.  Schubert,  with  God’s  own  book.”  MTth  an  in¬ 
expressible  look  of  astonishment,  she  took  the  Bible,  exclaiming,  “  Is 
this  for  me  ?  Am  I  to  keep  it  as  my  own  ?”  “  Yes,”  he  replied,  “it 

is  a  gift  to  you,  Mrs.  Schubert,  and  when  you  die,  your  eldest  child  is 
to  have  it.  She  immediately  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and  kissed  it 
rejKatedly,  wliile  the  tears  streamed  down  her  face.  Then  laying  it 
quickly  on  the  table,  she  sprang  forward,  threw  her  arms  round  my 
hus\)and  s  neck,  kissed  both  his  cheeks,  and  in  tones  of  gratitude  that 
would  have  melted  any  heart,  said,  “  Thank  you  ! — thank  you  !  O  the 
beautiftd  lx)ok  !  The  priest  take  it  from  me  I  No— he  shall  have  my 
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life  first!”  Though  somewhat  amused  with  the  incident,  the  scene 
quite  overcame  us,  especially  my  precious  Selina,  and  I  could  not  help 
praying  that  we  might  hear  something  good  of  that  Bible.’ — Pp. 
I8l'— 183. 

'Without  being  able  to  accompany  the  travellers  in  their  very 
interesting  tour  through  the  Tyrol,  into  Italy,  and  over  the  Alps, 
;dthough  not  without  a  strong  recommendation  to  our  readers  to 
do  so,  >ve  ean  atl’ord  but  a  passing,  yet  we  would  have  it  a  tender 
allusion,  to  the  early  removal  of  Mr.  Sherman’s  second  daughter 
bv  hi^^  former  marriage,  Selina,  who  had  been  left  at  Griifenberg 
for  further  trial  of  the  hydropathic  system,  and  died  under  its 
application.  Her  death  is  stated,  how  ever,  to  have  arisen  from 
causes  the  effects  of  which  no  human  skill  could  have  preventc'd. 

A  pleasing  episode  occurs  in  page  253,  ct  seq.j  acquainting 
the  reader  with  Mr.  Sherman’s  adoption  of  an  orphan  child, 
taken  in  the  war  of  extermination  w  aged  against  the  Indians  of 
Florida  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  son  of  Econchalti,  King  of  the  Kcd  Hills,  and  nephew 
of  ‘  the  valiant  Oeeola.’  Mrs.  Sherman  took  a  lively  interest  in 
this  orphan’s  welfare,  and  many  wdll  rejoice  if  he  shall  prove, 
not  only  to  ‘  love  her  memory,’  but  to  ‘  repays  her  efforts  and  her 
prayers.’ 

We  must  pass  over  several  pjissages  which  we  had  marked  for 
extract,  in  order  to  introduce  our  readers  to  another  continental 
tour,  taken  by  Mrs.  Sherman,  in  company  with  her  husband,  and 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Countess  von  Reden,  to  Ruchwald,  in 
I’russian  Silesia,  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  health,  which  had 
now  become  seriously  impaired.  Of  this  journey,  also,  the  invalid 
traveller  kept  a  copious  journal,  wdiich  w  ill  be  read  with  much 
pleasure.  M  e  must  give  the  follow  ing  account  of  the  arrival  and 
reception  : — 

‘  It  seemed  difficult  to  realize  that  I  w  as  on  the  s])ot,  w  hich  had  been 
a  subject  of  such  great  interest  to  me,  from  the  descriptions  I  had  heard 
of  these  good  people.  \Ve  crossed  a  w  ooden  bridge  in  the  vale  of 
Erdmannsdorff,  and  turned  to  the  left,  when  the  postilion's  continuous 
blast  told  us  we  were  in  Buchwald,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  we  saw 
the  venerable  old  mansion.  The  Countess  and  her  sister  not  only  wel¬ 
comed  us,  but  came  to  the  carriage  and  affectionately  embraced  me. 
One  look  at  them  told  me  they  were  no  ordinary  persons.  The  loveli¬ 
ness  and  dignity  of  their  countenances  and  manners,  with  the  perfect 
simplicity  and  neatness  of  their  dress,  seemed  to  say  their  worth  was 
not  merely  external.  Putting  my  arm  in  hers,  the  dear  Countess  con¬ 
ducted  me,  with  the  alacrity  of  youth,  to  two  large  sitting-rooms  and 
a  bed-room,  each  commanding  a  different  view%  which  she  had  appro¬ 
priated  to  our  use.  The  first  person  that  appeared  to  uncover  my 
boxes,  was  a  pretty  barefooted  maid,  with  a  Silesian  cap.  She  speedily 
left,  and  I  was  glad  to  be  alone,  and  endeavoured  to  realize  the  dream 
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that  I  really  was  at  Buchwalil.  I  had  just  finished  iny  toilette,  when 
the  dear  Countess  herself  tapped  at  the  door,  and  announeed  that  tea 
was  ready.  We  entered  the  drawin"-room,  when  we  were  introduced 
to  “  my  excellent  friend,  Theophilus  lleichell,  a  minister  amoni^r  the 
Brethren  at  Gnadenfrey,”  who  speaks  English.  Then  we  were  sliown 
the  picture  of  our  “  Surrey  Chapel,”  and  a  portrait  of  its  ])astor  ;  then 
the  splendid  view  from  the  “  bow  window.  ’  e  were  sot^n  (piite  at 
home,  and  putting  together  all  the  French  I  could  summon,  1  be^an 
to  talk  to  the  dear  sister,  Carolina,  whose  tenderness  to  my  bad  speak- 
ing  encouraged  me  to  ]>rocecd,  and  by  the  aid  ol  German  and  English, 
where  French  failed,  I  formed  a  triple  cord  of  friendship,  I  tiaist  never 
to  be  broken.’ — Pp.  325,  320. 


On  tbelr  return  from  Ikichwald  the  travellers  passed  through 
Berlin,  and  the  (’ountess  von  Reden  having  informed  tlu'  King 
of  Mr.  Sherman’s  presenee  in  his  eapital,  his  majesty  imiuediatc  lv 
despatched  an  invitation  to  dinner,  at  three  o’clock.  M  e  should 
h('  glad  to  extract  the  whole  narrative  of  this  interview,  which 
was  writt(‘n  from  memory  by  Mrs.  Sherman,  afteu*  lu'aring  her 
husband’s  account  of  it  ;  but  as  tins  is  impossibh*,  we'  take  as 
much  as  we  can  make  re)e)m  fe)r.  The  scene  is  Charlotte'idiedf,  a 
summer-house'  be'longing  te)  the  palace  of  Sans  Semci. 


*  The  carriage  elrove  through  a  lemg  line  of  cepiipagcs  belonging  to 
the  gviests  whom  the  King  had  inviteel  to  the  banepiet ;  a  carj)et  was 
Hpreael  on  the  grass,  unelcr  the  shade  of  some  magnificent  trees,  and  a 
long  table  placed,  at  which  eighteen  persons  were  scateel.  He  gave  his 
carel  to  a  short  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat  and  red  collar,  who  went  back 
to  the  tiible  and  handed  it  to  the  King.  Immediately  the  King  rose, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  this  official  personage,  and  advanced  to  the  tri- 
coloured  rope,  which  hung  in  festoons  from  the  j)osts  fixed  on  the  edge 
of  the  carriage-road,  to  j)revent  intrusion  on  the  royal  “  ])rcserve.”  The 
rope  was  unhooked,  and  he  was  invited  to  enter ;  the  King  advanced 
to  him,  and  stretching  out  both  his  open  hands,  clasped  my  husband  s, 
saying,  “  O,  dear  Sherman,  1  am  glad  to  see  you — how  was  it  you  did 
not  come  earlier  ?”  ....  The  King  stood  talking  to  him  with  great 
familiarity  and  condescension  for  a  considerable  time,  on  a  variety  of 
interesting  topics.  Two  I  specially  recollect,  because  they  show  his 
feelings  to  be  favourable  to  evangelical  piety.  Upon  his  stating  that 
we  had  that  morning  had  an  interesting  visit  to  Gosner,  the  King  re¬ 
marked,  “  Ah,  Mr.  Sherman,  I  can  recollect  the  time  when  Gosner  was 
the  only  evangelical  minister  in  Berlin,  and  now,  I  thank  God,  I  have 
twenty  who  preach  the  gospel, — that  is  an  omen  of  great  good  to  my 
people.*  He  gladly  responded  to  such  a  sentiment  from  Royal  lips, 
and  followed  up  the  remark,  by  showing  the  advantages  of  the  gospel 
in  the  formation  of  character  fitting  all  to  be  good  subjects  ;  but  it 
must  have  been  peculiarly  refreshing  to  hear  such  views  ]>roclaimcd 
from  high  places,  and  in  the  presence  of  some  whose  love  to  s])intual 
pietv  might  1h'  questioned. 

Ihe  other  topic  related  to  tlie  influence  of  the  Bible  on  war. 
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The  kinj;  had  been  describing?  for  his  information  and  entertainment 
the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  particularly  the 
facility  with  which  they  could  concentrate  an  army  to  the  number  of 
200,000  men,  in  three  or  four  days,  at  any  j?iven  point,  with  many  other 
interesting?  circumstances  connected  with  their  movements.  Think¬ 
ing  it  desirable  to  throw  in  a  word  for  ])cacc,  he  replied,  “  Put  your 
Majesty  has  done  much  for  peace,  by  circulatinj?  the  Scriptures.  The 
principles  of  j)cacc  must  take  root  in  the  hearts  which  know  and  love 
the  Ihble,  and  if  all  the  world  acted  uj)on  its  injunctions,  we  should 
find  it  dithcult  to  raise  an  army  any  wlicre.’  ‘‘Yes,”  said  the  King, 
“Iknow  that ;  but  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  your  peace  princi[)lcs 
can  be  carried  out.  1  had  long  conversations  with  that  most  amiable 
person,  Mrs.  Fry,  on  the  subject,  and,  though  1  could  not  arrive  at  her 
conclusions,  still  no  restrictions  shall  be  jdaced  on  the  circulation  of  the 
bible  in  my  dominions.  I  supjmse  you  refer  to  the  Ilirschberg  Bible, 
but  you  do  me  an  honour  that  does  not  belong  to  me ;  it  was  that  dear 
woman  with  whom  you  have  been  staying.  Countess  Ueden,  who  revised 
the  old  edition,  sa\v  it  through  the  press,  wrote  the  preface,  superin¬ 
tended  it,  and  circulated  many  thousand  copies.  1  only  gave  it  my 
Kinction.  O  my  God  !  what  shoidd  I  do  without  the  labours  of  that 
devoted  person  !’’  * — Pp.  311) — 851. 

‘After  a  few  minutes,  the  King  came  to  my  husband  in  the  garden, 
and  iiupiired  solicitously  about  his  opinion  of  the  sculpture,  to  which 
he  could  reply  only  in  terms  of  deserved  eulogy,  and,  while  in  conver¬ 
sation,  a  band  of  music  was  heard  in  the  distance,  concerning  which 
his  Majesty  remarked,  “  I  am  glad  you  have  happened  to  come  and  see 
me  to-day,  for  it  is  the  anniversary  of  my  Orphan  School,  with  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  gratified  ;  that  band  announces  the  a])j)roach  of 
the  children — there  are  1 100  of  them — 000  boys,  and  500  girls.  They 
walk  through  the  palace  grounds,  ])ay  their  rcs])ccts  to  me,  and  then 
return  to  the  village.  I  have  ordered  all  the  fountains  to  play  to  jdcasc 
them,  so  that  you  see  the  grounds  to  better  advantage  than  on  an  ordi¬ 
nary  occasion.”  In  a  few  minutes,  the  children  entered,  the  band  com- 
I><)sed  of  boys,  who  preceded,  and  after  000  had  passed,  four  abreast, 
the  ^irls  followed,  h'irst,  they  walked  in  front  of  the  ])alacc,  in  a  par¬ 
terre  decorated  with  orange  and  lemon -trees  in  full  bearing,  with 
multitudes  of  beauteous  flowers,  which  scented  the  air  wdth  their  fra¬ 
grance,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  two  fountains  of  great  taste  were 
playing — then  passing  by  the  graves  of  the  horse  and  dogs  of  Frederick 
the  (ireat,  they  came  in  front  of  a  terrace  where  the  King  and  Prince 
Maldemar  had  ]>laced  themselves.  Here  they  began  to  descend  the 
steps  of  several  terraces,  leading  down  into  a  valley  of  great  beauty, 
where  a  fountain  shoots  its  waters  l‘i0  feet  high,  which,  caught  by  the 
Wind,  fall  in  most  graceful  drapery.  As  they  })assed,  the  King  stroked 
one  child's  head,  and  then  anotlier,  uttering  the  kindest  expressions, 
either  of  ])iety  or  good-will — to  one,  “  I  hope  you  read  your  Bible’’ — to 
another,  “  ^  on  must  love  God,  He  has  been  so  good  to  you” — to  a  third, 
”  ^  on  prayed  for  me,  did  you  not  r” — to  another,  “  Ah,  you  rogue,  I  see 
you  are  tired” — to  his  companion,  “  You  think  often  of  your  afHictc<l 
neither,  I  hope,  who  needs  your  affection  ” — to  these  and  many  other 
Kind  expressions,  some  of  which  drew  tears  from  the  bvstanders. 
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respectful  replies  were  given.  As  soon  as  they  had  passed,  the  Kin^ 
said  to  the  Prince,  “Come,  Waldemar,”  and  immediately  both  descended 
the  steps  at  a  smart  pace,  going  before  the  children,  who  allowed  the 
King  and  Prince  to  precede  them  for  some  distance,  and  then  completely 
surrounded  them.  Now  a  scene  began  which  prostrated  my  husbaiurs 
notions  of  the  sovereign’s  dignity,  and  the  people’s  subjection:  for,  in 
a  moment,  one  girl  was  seen  holding  the  King's  arm,  another  his  hand, 
another  hanging  on  his  collar,  anotlier  kneeling  and  embracing  his  leg. 
all  crowding  to  get  at  him,  shouting  and  rejoicing  that  they  had  made 
the  King  and  the  Prince  prisoners — while  the  perspiration  ])oured  from 
both,  through  the  heat  and  fatigue.  Yet  when  the  King  broke  away 
from  them,  all  returned  orderly  to  their  ranks,  struck  ii])  a  Cierman 
air,  and  went  joyfully  through  the  grounds  to  their  school.  My  hus. 
hand  describes  this  unexpected  occurrence  as  one  of  the  most  interest, 
ing  scenes  he  ever  witnessed — ]x\rtly  from  the  surprise  it  occasioned— 
but  especially  as  showing  the  tendency  of  a  mind  enlightened  by  the 
gospel  to  please  as  well  as  teach  children.  As  he  followed  the  King 
at  a  distance,  talking  to  Prince  Waldemar,  His  Majesty  turned,  and 
said,  “  Ah,  Sherman  !  what,  arc  you  there?  You  have  not  surely  come 
all  this  distance  to  see  my  frolics  with  the  children.”  He  replied,  very 
characteristically,  wishing,  1  doubt  not,  that  he  could  have  taken  hi> 
share  in  the  sport,  “  (),  your  Majesty,  it  is  worth  going  any  distaiue 
to  behold  such  a  j»leasant  scene.  I  shall  remember  it  to  my  latest  day. 
Ood  will  bless  your  Majesty,  for- your  care  and  kindness  to  or])hans.” 
“  Yes,”  said  the  King,  “  it  is  very  pleasant  to  see  them  snatched  from 
misery,  if  from  nothing  worse,  well  clothed,  fed,  and  evangelically 
educated ;  you  see  they  are  very  happy,  and  have  no  objection  to  a 
gambol.”  Pp.  35*1 — 35G. 

We  must  turn  from  these  lighter  matters,  however,  to  themes 
more  sohmin.  Hy  lu‘r  continental  tour,  Mrs.  Sherman’s  h(‘altli 
was  considerably  improved  for  a  time ;  hut  it  spe('dily  decliin  d, 
and  long-dreaded  consumption  advanced,  by  the  usual  st(']>s,  to 
its  consummation.  On  the  3rd  of  April,  1847,  she  set  out  lor 
St.  Leonard's,  near  Hastings,  at  which  place  she  remained,  but 
without  benefit,  until  the  18th  of  February,  184><.  She  then 
came  home  to  terminate  a  life  of  unusual  happiness,  by  a  serene 
and  triumphant  death.  Deeply  interesting  is  the  extended 
account  given  of  her  last  days  on  earth.  Critics  as  we  are,  and 
stern  as  the  nature  of  critics  is  supposed  to  be,  we  have,  in  the 
perusal,  shed  tears  not  a  few' ;  wc  have  not  room,  however,  for 
lengthened  extract,  and,  as  wc  can  take  but  a  single  sentence, 
we  prefer  to  any  other  the  account  given  by  the  Kev.  J.  A. 
James,  of  llirmingham,  of  a  short  interview  with  the  invalid,  a 
few  days  before  lu*r  departure. 

The  interview  which  1  was  privileged  mvsclf  to  hold  with  Mrs.  Sher¬ 
man,  nlM)ut  a  week  Ix'torc  her  dismissal,  was  a  scene  to  which  I  recoUcf^ 
nt)  ]»arallel,  and  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  either  to  forget  or 
desenhe.  Her  countenance,  beautiful  even  in  death,  was  lighted  u|) 
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with  a  smile,  that  looked  rather  like  the  joy  which  we  can  conceive 
illuminates  the  soul  cmerpn^  from  the  cold  stream  of  death,  as  a 
dreaded  event  that  was  over,  than  of  one  who  was  lookinj^  forward  to 
it,  as  just  at  hand.  It  was  not  only  a  smile  in  death,  but  it  was  a 
smile  at  death.  It  was  the  morniii"  of  the  Missionary  Sermon  in  this 
place  [Surrey  Chapel]:  when  she  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  or^an,  and 
the  chorus  of  praise  rising  from  the  congregated  host,  and  which  in  by¬ 
gone  times  she  had  hel])ed  to  swell ;  she  could  hear  the  hum  of  voices,  and 
the  sounds  of  recognition  and  gratulation  beneath  her  window,  of  the 
tribes  that  had  come  u])  to  Zion ;  and  there  was  she,  in  the  chamber  of 
sickness,  on  the  bed  of  death,  contrasting  her  situation  with  the  gladsome 
circumstances  of  multitudes  in  all  the  vigour  of  life  and  the  joyousness 
of  health.  If  a  momentary  cloud,  a  passing  gloom,  had  come  over 
the  spirit  from  such  a  contrast,  who  could  have  wondered?  Yea,  who 
does  not  wonder  that  it  did  not?  Ibit  it  did  not.  The  Sun  of  Uight- 
eousness  in  cloudless  splendour  shone  u])on  her  soul,  which  rcHectcd 
his  beams  in  the — 1  repeat — most  heavenly  smile  that  I  ever  saw 
upon  the  countenance  of  any  human  being,  in  life  or  death.  She 
seemed  standing  within  the  precincts  of  glory  ;  and  the  only  thing  that 
reminded  me  of  mortality,  was  the  wasted  form,  and  the  natural  tear 
she  dropt — but  wijH'd  it  soon — which,  though  it  glistened  in  her  eye, 
still  sparkling,  did  not  for  a  moment  interru])t  the  ineffable  joy.  I  felt 
— yea,  1  said  to  her,  “  If  this  be  dying,  who  would  not  lie  down  and 
die  with  you,  if  they  could  die  like  you?*’  She  would  have  talked,  if 
the  strength  of  her  body  had  been  ccpial  to  the  vigour  of  her  sovd  ;  but 
every  syllable  she  uttered  was  descri])tivc  of  a  ‘‘  ])cacc  that  passeth 
understanding,’*  a  “joy  unspeakable  and  fvdl  of  glory.’*  Couhl  such  a 
scene  as  that  be  witnessed  in  ])ublic — as  it  must  be  witnessed  to  bo 
known,  for  no  words  can  describe  it — Christianity  would,  one  shoidd 
suppose,  then  appear  to  all  men  a  Divine  reality,  a  heavenly  plant,  an 
eternal  substance,  and  no  man  w'ould  have  ])ower  or  heart,  except  he 
were  a  demon,  to  say  aught  against  it.  Jlefore  that  scene,  the  loftiest 
philosopher  must  be  humbled,  infidelity  turn  pale  and  silent,  and  folly 
and  vice,  for  a  brief  season,  become  serious,  and  disposed  to  say,  “  Let 
me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  hers,’’  ’ 
— l*p.  439,  4  10. 


Mrs.  Sherman’s  death  took  place  on  the  18th  of  May,  1848, 
in  the  fortV'Seeond  year  of  h(*r  age,  and  she  wiis  buried  in  the 
family  vault  in  Abney  Park  (’emetery  on  tlie  25th.  In  her,  to 
w  nothing  of  the  irreparable  loss  to  h(*r  family,  both  tlie  (Jhurch 
and  the  vvorld  have  lost  an  enlighttmed  and  a  devoted  friend. 
It  is  not  the  design,  how’ever,  nor  should  it  lx*  the  effect  of 
this  ‘  Memoir,’  merely  to  record  her  worth.  Led  .it  rather  be 
regarded  as  an  exhibition  of  her  c*xample.  Mrs.  Sherman  was 
nothing  which  many  other  pious  women  may  not  be,  and  many 
J'lio,  it  may  be  feaia'd,  s\dfer  life  to  pass  away'  in  a  lamentable 
nlindness  to  their  oj»portunities,  and  unconsciousness  of  their 
pow’ers. 
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Mr.  Sherman  has  executed  his  affecting  and  trying  task,  on 
the  whole,  in  a  manner  which  will  secure  as  much  respect  aiul 
sympathy  for  him,  as  admiration  and  love  for  his  invaluable  wile. 
We  are  bound  to  say,  however,  that  the  title-page  displeases  us, 
and  that  a  well-known  hymn  of  Mrs.  Gilbert’s  is  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Dr.  Watts.  The  volume  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
favourite. 


Art.  VIl. — 1.  Sterling's  Essays  and  Tales  \  with  Life.  ByJuliuHr. 

Haro,  A. M.  2  vols.  184S.  London;  John  W.  Parker. 

2.  Poems.  Hy  John  Sterling.  1839.  London:  Moxon. 

3.  The  Election.  A  Poem.  1841.  London:  Moxon. 

4.  Strafford.  A  Tragedy.  Hy  John  Sterling.  1843.  London:  Moxon. 

5.  Letters  to  a  Friend,  liy  John  Sterling.  (Printed  at  Ihigliton.) 

1848. 

There  are  persons  whom  the  appearance  of  a  sea-serpent  will 
move  to  curiosity  ;  who  are  not  wholly  insensible  to  a  (’hiiiesc 
Junk  and  its  contents;  who  take  deep  interest  in  new  me¬ 
chanical  or  electrical  inventions ;  who  bt  licve  the  r(‘sources  of 
human  contrivance  to  be  infinite  and  wonderful;  and  nevertheless, 
either  do  not  feel,  or  think  they  ouixlit  not  to  feel,  curlositv  and 
wonder  concerning  any  eccentric  mind,  of  confessedly  remark¬ 
able  power  and  simplicity,  which  busies  itself  with  moral  and 
religious  truth.  In  some,  it  is  to  he  feared,  a  self-righteous  idea 
lurks,  that  this  or  that  person,  who  worshijis  not  God  with  our 
forms,  and  cannot  see  with  our  understanding,  is  too  far  below 
us  in  spiritual  attainment  to  be  able  to  teach  us  anything,  fin 
others,  a  confusion  of  thought  has  imposed  the  delusion,  that 
because  the  Holy  Scripture  is  a  written  storehouse  of  truth, 
therefore  we  need  not  the  aid  derived  from  living  example ;  and 
it  is  imagined,  that  those  who  have  before  them  the  pattern  ot 
C  hrist  and  his  apostles  in  the  sacred  pages,  ought  to  uphold  the 
Epicurean  nil  admirari  ])rinciple  in  regard  to  all  modern  good¬ 
ness  or  greatness.  Perhaps  we  exaggerate  ;  we  hojie  we  do. 
I  he  wiser  and  leading  minds  of  every  denomination  rise  above 
the  error  wjiich  we  have  described.  Not  only  are  they  sensible 
tliHt  there  is  an  instruction  and  (juickening  to  the  heart  in  every 
exhibition  of  high  (jualities  near  at  home  ;  hut  so  much  the  more 
peculiarly,  it  we  meet  them  in  those  who  (according  to  a  narro" 
sectarian  estimate)  ought  not  to  have  them.  Humility  in  a  f 
tian  is  not  so  stimulating  to  our  consciences,  as  the  same  huniilit) 
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in  a  Turk ;  and  whatever  spiritual  virtues  we  may  discern  in  one 
who  casts  off  views  which  we  hold  to  be  ortliodox  or  essential, 
arc  in  fact  the  more  striking  on  that  very  account.  On  the  other 
hand,  nothing  can  he  more  unwortliy  than  the  desire  to  explain 
awav  or  turn  a  blind  eye  towards  the  excellences  of  such  men  ; 
an(r(under  whatever  specious  names  it  may  veil  itself)  it  is  in 
truth  a  dislike  of  that  light  which  might  clianct'  to  reprove  our 
darkness. 

Such  thoughts  were  suggested  by  the  volumes  before  us,  in 
which  may  be  read  with  much  distinctness  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  character  of  an  uncoininon  man.  It  illustrates  the  warm 
admiration  felt  for  him  by  his  immediate  friends,  that  while 
strangers  are  amazed  or  gratified  at  vVrchdcacon  Hare’s  pane¬ 
gyric  of  him,  Sterling’s  relatives  are  understood  to  be  dissatisfied 
that  the  closing  part  of  the  biography  is  in  the  tone  of  an  apology, 
and  that  a  j)artial  veil  is  drawn  over  his  final  convictions,  which 
are  rather  deplored  than  stated.  In  consequence,  a  selection  of 
letters  has  been  printed,  as  a  supplement  to  the  Life ;  and 
although  these  are  not  ])ublished,  yet,  since  it  is  obvious  that  no 
secrecy  could  ])ossibly  have  been  intended,  we  have  not  scrupled 
to  add  their  title  to  the  heading  of  this  article. 

John  Sterling  was  born  in  ISOO;  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  where  Archdeacon  Hare  was  at  that  time  a 

tutor.  Symptoms  of  threatened  consumption  manifested  them¬ 
selves  in  early  life,  and  put  serious  diflicultics  in  the  way  of 
choosing  a  profession.  However,  when  he  was  about  twenty-six 
an  important  and  decisive  change  took  jdace  in  his  character. 
His  convictions  of  religious  truth  became  graver,  and  his  sense 
ol  religious  need  far  deeper  than  before,  (dirist  and  his  Atone¬ 
ment  were  presented  to  him,  no  longer  as  mere  material  for  intel¬ 
lectual  thought,  but  as  food  for  a  hungering  soul ;  and  after 
experiencing  some  months  a  new  life,  drawn  from  a  source  pre¬ 
viously  untasted,  he  conceived  the  desire  of  entering  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  of  England.  H  is  friend  Mr.  Hare  happened  about 
that  time  to  be  without  a  curate,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  give 
Sterling  ‘  a  title  for  orders.’  1  laving  been  ordained  Deacon  in 
the  spring  of  1834,  he  served  Mr.  Hare’s  curacy  for  half  a  year 
only ;  for  a  dangerous  attack  in  the  lungs  coming  on,  cast  him 
hack  abruptly  into  private  life.  If  the  plan  of  passing  his 
'Vinters  abroad,  which  was  partially  executed,  could  have  been 
persevered  in,  his  life  might  have  perhaps  been  still  spared.  Hut 
Sterling,  when  after  some  years  he  had  a  little  family  growing 
np,  found  that  to  separate  from  them  year  by  year  was  not  only 
'ory  painful,  but  very  expensive.  4  o  live  entirely  in  a  Koman 
Catholic  population,  and  expose  his  children  to  imbibe  their  influ¬ 
ences,  was  w'hat  he  could  not  justify  to  himself ;  and  he  sighed  to 
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think  that  there  was  no  Protestant  country  in  tlic  climate  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Hence,  from  the  time  that  his  medical  advisers 
ceased  to  enforce  a  winter  residence  abroad  as  absolutely  and 
imperatively  necessary,  and  gave  an  opinion  that  (Uifton  or  I'al- 
niouth  might  sufhee,  he  thought  it  a  duty  to  stay  in  Kngland,  in 
spite  of  his  own  misgivings.  By  extraordinary  care,  and  not 
without  some  fresh  absences  abroad,  bis  life  was  prolonged  till 
September,  1844,  when  he  expired  at  Ventor,  in  the  Isle  of 
M  ight,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 

Soon  after  quitting  Cambridge  (which  was  probably  in  18l27), 
he  became  an  active  writer  in  the  ‘  Athenoeum,’  and  interested 
himself  very  intensely  in  foreign  politics.  His  strong  sympathy 
with  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  his  high  admiration  of  (ieneral 
Torrijos,  led  him  to  take  a  very  forward  part  in  the  cons])iracy 
of  1880.  Our  readers  are  probably  aware*  how  that  great 
movement  was  crushed,  by  the  treachery  of  Louis  Philip})e; 
who,  before  he  became  King  of  France,  had  been  trusted  by  the 
Spanish  patriots.  The  result  was,  the  military  execution  of 
Torrijos  and  of  ^Ir.  Boyd,  a  friend  of  Sterling ;  ruin  to  all 
Spaniards  who  took  part  in  the  attempt ;  and  deep  injury  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  I  hc  severe  sorrow  and  self-reproach  which 
Sterling  thus  encountered,  had,  we  believe,  a  principal  influence 
in  sickening  his  mind  of  worldly  aims  and  turning  him  to  a 
more  inward  and  personal  religion  :  his  marriage  also,  which 
followed,  was  highly  beneficial  in  the  same  direction.  In  later 
Years,  we  are  informed,  Sterling  regarded  himself  to  have  been 
in  a  state  of  rather  morbid  feeling  when  he  took  Orders,  similar 
in  kind  to  that  which  has  led  many  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
monasteries.  He  certainly  appears  to  have  rushed  into  the 
ministry  of  the  (diurch  of  Kngland  without  any  definite  exami¬ 
nation  of  its  ecclesiastical  jiosition  and  claims,  and  perhaps  with 
something  of  the  haste  of  a  new  convert,  who  looks  on  self- 
dedication  to  the  ministerial  office  as  a  natural  consecpience  of 
conversion.  Previously  he  was  a  stranger  to  theological  learn- 
ing.  His  studies  at  Cambridge,  and  in  the  following  years,  hail 
been  entirely  in  general  literature,  in  which  his  talents  were  first- 
his  application  unwearied  ;  but  until  his  intcri’st  in 
religion  became  personal  and  direct,  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
contented  with  that  modest  minimum  of  biblical  lore  which  is 
necessary  to  a  l  iiiversity  degree.  M  hen,  however,  the  state  of 
his  lungs  withdrew  him  from  public  ministry^  he  gained  time  for 
methodical  thought  and  inquiry  ;  and,  as  a  result,  a  steady  move¬ 
ment  in  his  religious  opinions  took  place,  the  beginning  and 
progress  of  which  is  distiiictlv  marked  in  the  Archdeacon’s  nar- 
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ralive.  He  soon  liiul  recourse  to  the  aids  of  (iennaii  erudition, 
and  perused  uiili  deep  interest  tlie  >vorks  of  Tlioluck,  Olsliau- 
sen,  Schleierinacher,  and  others.  From  this  time  forth  a  rai)id 
secession  from  everything  which  England  calls  orthodox  mav 
bt'  traced  in  his  mind  ;  hut  the  crisis  j)robahly  was  brought  on 
by  his  reading  ‘  Ullmann’s  Defence  of  the  Sinlessncss  of  Jesus,’ 
which  appeared  to  Sterling  so  total  a  failure,  that  he  styled  it 
the  deepest,  bitterest,  cind  most  lasting  disaj)pointment  of  his 
life.’  Gently  as  the  biographer  here  picks  his  way,  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  that  Sterling,  though  continuing  to  revere 
Christ  as  '  a  Jewish  Socrates’  (a  phrase  of  which  he  seems  to  be 
fond),  and  esteeming  Christianity  as  a  providentially  ordained 
method  of  elevating  human  nature  to  its  present  j)itch  of  moral 
^d  spiritual  discernment,  still  would  have  declined  to  avow 
belief  m  the  sinlcssncss  of  Jesus,  and,  d  fortiori,  in  all  that  must 
be  regarded  cardinal  to  Christianity  as  a  miraculous  system.  We 
deplore  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived,  and  greatly  marvel 
at  them,  but  these  failings  cannot  justify  us  in  doubting  the  sin¬ 
cerity  and  the  pain  with  which  they  were  formed ;  moreover  it 
IS  manifest  that  he  continued  to  feel  a  lively  sympathy  with  all 
earnest  spiritual  religion,  even  where  he  judged  the  historical 
side  ot  It  to  be  indefensible.-  Nevertheless,  from  the  time  that 
these  convictions  forced  themselves  upon  his  mind,  he  decidedly 
gave  lip  the  tliought  of  writing  on  religious  subjects.  He  had 
preiioiisly  designed,  and  to  a  certain  extent  executed,  a  work  on 
nspiration,  in  which  he  desired  to  enforce  in  substance,  Cole- 
idges  doctrine,  that  Inspiration  is  in  men,  not  in  words  ;  but, 
oorrow  his  own  idirasc  concerning  another,  the  progress  of  his 
m  nd  spoiled  him  lor  a  reformer,  by  making  him  revolutionary. 

^  himself  to  the  study  of  art,  poetry,  and 
his  endowments  and  tastes  pecu- 
f‘Tlin  poems,  one  appeared  without  a  name 

tliprn  "  1  ’  authorship  is  no  longer  a  secret,  nor  does 

llK]-^f7<V^  speaking  circuitously  about  it. 

Lion’),  unfortunately  remains  still  in  manu- 
1  »  bough  some  who  have  read  it  speak  of  it  enthusiasticallv, 
lar  superior  to  his  earlier  productions. 

outline  of  his  mental  history,  the  reader  will  be 
more  detailed  remarks.  Sterling  was  much 
(b-vV  *  ^  *oan  of  talent ;  he  ])oss(‘ss('d  deep  feeling,  high  self- 

clear  insiglit,  and  large  syin- 
morn  intellectual  gifts.  W  hether  he  was 

finor.  f  •  poetry  or  criticism,  in  public  or  private  elo- 

saf*  fnends  have  doubted;  the  brilliancy  of  hisconver- 

conv?»,/*  1  equals  in  knowledge,  not  always  because 

ed,  but  because  it  was  so  delightful  to  listen,  and  so 
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diflTicult  to  oppose.  an  equable  flow  of  wcll-choson  i)lirases, 

he  (lisrntangled  the  most  complicated  questions,  and  (nliveiud 
all  by  an  atmosphere  of  poetry.  His  acuteness  and  promptitude 
carried  him  straight  forward  to  the  heart  of  every  eontroveisv. 
While  few  men  had  greater  power  of  words,  fi‘w  had  h  ss  ten- 
dcncv  to  mere  wordy  debate.  Instinctively  shunning  logomacliv, 
disdaining  all  talk  about  subordinate  matters  while  main  points 
rested  unsolved,  he  reserved  his  whole  force  for  vital  (pu's- 
tions ;  and  with  these  he  generally  gra])pled  as  one  eager  imhed 
for  truth,  but  too  familiar  with  his  subject  to  be  diduhoit.  Or  if 
the  conversation  took  a  less  pugnacious  turn,  if  a  picture,  a 
statue,  a  poem,  or  any  other  work  of  art  were  discussed  on,  such 
unpremeditated  eloquence  poured  out  from  him  as  dc'privt  d  iuo>t 
hearers  of  any  wish  to  speak.  A\"ith  powers  of  thought  and 
utterance  so  remarkable,  he  was  no  way  limited  to  his  own  vie  w 
of  a  subject,  but  was  able  to  enter  calmly  and  candidly,  when 
occasion  required,  into  widely  opposite  minds.  From  Koine  he 
wrote*  to  England  praises  so  warm  of  certain  Jesuits  with  whom 
he  had  formed  acepiaintanee,  as  to  throw  his  father  into  ])anic. 
In  short,  the  meditations  of  St.  Teresa,  the  sp(*culations  of  Pre¬ 
sident  Edwards,  the  sermons  of  William  Huntingdon  (‘  SiniuT 
Saved'),  were  alternately  as  acce])table  to  his  rumination  as  the 
discourses  of  Sehleiermacher,  and  the  poems  of  (loe  the.  Some 
contempt  of  Dissenters  was  jirobably  inherited  by  him  from  his 
('ambridge  associations;  but  that  also  fell  away,  as  soon  as  the 
ru8(*y-movement  constraiiu'd  the  consideration  of  Church  pre¬ 
tensions,  and  virtually  demanded  of  him  a  verdict  favourahle  to 
Dissenters  in  the  immediate  controversy  between  tln'in  ami  the 
(’hurch.  Thenceforward  at  least,  he  ignored  all  dillert'ncc  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  took  equal  interest  in  earnest,  devout,  and  brave 
souls,  in  whatever  communion  they  might  be  found. 

One  might  have  expected  that  so  refined  an  intellect,  sympa¬ 
thizing  so  intensely  with  Romanism  on  the  side  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  almost  living  in  the  atmosphere  of  lofty  research,  would  have 
much  ol  aristocratic  fastidiousness,  and  be  almost  a  Tory  in  poli¬ 
tics.  Rut  Sti  rling  was  at  once  too  large-hearted,  and  too  clear¬ 
sighted  for  this.  'I'he  walls  of  his  rooms  were  covered,  not  only 
with  ^ladonnas  and  other  beautiful  engravings,  but  with  gro¬ 
tesque  representations  of  Neapolitan  lazzaroni,  and  other  vulgar 
creatures.  He  loved  to  study  the  rudest,  coarsest  countenance, 
and  judge  of  the  heart  within.  !Most  emphatically  did  ho  under¬ 
stand  that  talents  and  genius,  like  wealth,  are  a  possession 
granted  by  (jod  to  the  Few  for  the  benefit  of  the  Many  ;  and  that 
where  the  Few  have  done  their  duty,  they  rec(‘ive  spontaneous 
honour  and  blessing  as  from  willing  subjects.  The  existing  dis¬ 
contents  of  England,  and  especially  the  ecclesiastical  discontents, 
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he  regarded  as  a  manifest  result  and  testimony  of  gross  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  rulers  in  State  and  Church  :  a  neglect  so  inveterate, 
as  to  fill  him  with  the  gravest  apprehensions.  Touching  on  this 
topic,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  ])assagc  from  ‘  The  Fdec- 
tion,’  written  at  the  opening  of  the  struggle  against  the  (’orn- 
laws  ;  more  especially  as  Arclideacon  Hare  has  kept  silence  con¬ 
cerning  this  spirited  and  clever  poem  : — 

‘  In  fine,  had  I  the  dreadful  power  to  plan 
For  these  great  realms  the  destinies  of  man. 

It  were  my  one  sole  task  to  disenthrall 

The  fettered  limbs  and  hearts  benumbed  of  all ; 

To  teach  the  poor  that  richer  men  are  not 
The  eternal  gods  and  fiends  that  shape  their  lot ; 

Hut  One,  alike  the  Lord  of  rich  and  poor. 

Will  bless  true  toil  and  make  right  paths  secure. 

Hut  thus  no  more  must  crooked  laws  deprive 
Of  needful  food  the  throngs  hy  whom  we  thrive  : 

And  thus  in  every  cottage  must  the  hoy 
Early  be  trained  to  thought  and  hope  and  joy, 

Till  Plenty  drops  its  manna  from  the  skies. 

And  knowledge  makes  the  poorest  freely  wise. 

‘  Oh,  England  !  mighty  mother  of  us  all ! 

What  misery  rages  round  the  bestial  stall 
Where  feed  thy  favoureil  herd  ;  ti'hat  terrors  crouch 
Behind  thy  yihled  luxury's  curtained  couch  ; 

And  with  ichat  false  unstable  souls  do  tee 
Launch  summer  boats  upon  a  wintry  sea  ! 

How  fondly  full  are  spread  the  feasts  of  wealth  ! 

W1  lat  sullen  Famine  gleans  their  crumbs  hy  stealth  ! 

And  with  what  self-complacent  smile  do  those 
Who  feel  no  j)ain,  exclaim — “  Oh,  blest  repose !” 

Till  now  the  fat  kine,  eating  up  the  lean. 

Re  verse  the  dream,  but  fiot  the  woe  foreseen, 

‘  I  see  my  country's  greatness,  know  'tis  more 
Than  all  earth’s  kingdoms  e’er  j)ossessed  before. 

With  golden  prows  she  loads  the  Northern  seas. 

Evokes  new'  empires  at  the  Antipodes, 

Renews  her  youth  amid  the  ojH'iiing  West, 

And  sees  her  image  on  the  East  imprest ; 

Wliile  plough  and  ship,  and  mine  and  engine  dread — 

Mad  toil  of  fire  and  water,  hand  and  head, — 

Pour  riches  forth  in  cataracts,  whose  sound 
Can  even  a  writhing  nation’s  groans  confound. 

Lift  we  these  monstrous  j)owers  to  nobler  aims. 

Hid  morning  light  arise  from  dusky  tlames  ; 

He  what  we  can,  and  strengthen  England’s  throne 
Hy  Thought  and  Right,  not  Arms  and  (iold  alone  ; 

And  so  mankind  at  last  may  contemplate 
A  people  wise  and  good,  no  less  than  great.’ 
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The  words  wliich  we  have  printed  in  Italics  indicate  his  sense 
of  the  unsoundness  of  our  social  prosperity,  achieved  as  it  is  by 
the  slavish  toils  of  the  millions,  who  from  want  ol  leisure  and 
home  can  hardly  be  trained  to  virtue  and  knowlcdire.  To  the 
same  effect  are’ these  words  (vol.  ii.  p.  lOti):  ‘  There  is  hardly 
a  more  serious  spectacle  than  that  of  a  man  in  ratjs,  and  nithont 
any  moral  cultivation,  rcadintt  a  ncnspajici.  Init  art  the  main 
Marii  in  one  C*sar,  compared  with  .\Iarii  by  millions  Thus 
on  the  trround  of  the  extreme  dangler  ol  our  piescnt  state,  he  Mas 
zealous  for  large  social,  as  well  as  political  change,  though  nut 
pretending  to  have  any  panacea  for  our  evils.  At  the  same  time, 
independently  of  all  questions  of  danger,  he  had  a  supremely 
high  sense  of  the  value  of  the  meanest  human  intelligence,  in 
comparison  with  all  other  earthly  things.  I’erhaps  the  following 
passage  from  such  a  lover  of  line  arts,  may  cause  suipiist . 


‘  I  scorn  to  see  a  hard  polished  Mosaic  spread  over  the  earth,  en- 
aniellod  with  animals,  Howers,  and  men.  They  arc  the  smooth  and 
flittering,  but  lifeless  ornaments  of  a  subterranean  tomb.  1  lie  rain 
falls  on  them,  but  not  a  drop  sinks  in.  The  wind  blows  over  them, 
but  cannot  stir  a  leaf  of  the  plants  or  a  tress  of  the  figures.  t  is  a 
noble  work.  lUit  the  living  roots  below  begin  to  strive  ;  the  flowers 
fracture  and  displace  their  stone  copies;  and  a  fountain  forces 
through  the  rent  masterpiece.  The  stag  that  bounds  across,  and  the  ox 
that  lies  down  on  it,  shake  and  crack  the  picture  ;  and  the  labourer  iMt  i 
his  pickaxe  dashes  away  the  shapes  of  goddesses  and  heroes,  and  seeks 
for  soil  below,  in  which  to  drive  his  plough  and  sow  his  seci .  ic 
artist  stands  aghast  and  exclaims:  I  low  wretched,  that  these  In  mg 

things  should  destroy  my  beautiful  creation  ! 

‘  lieautiful  it  may  her  replies  the  peasant  ;  “  but  your  fyures  are 
dead ;  and  1  am  a  man.''^ — ^  ol.  ii.  p.  05. 


Like  his  friends  Carlyle  and  Thackeray,  Sterling  (as  the  last 
<piotation  would  sutliciently  show,)  admired  and  loved  man  m 
his  riuh'st  form,  and  was  in  no  way  inclined  to  aristocratic  sensi¬ 
tiveness.  If,  indeed,  there  was  any  thing  which  he  inteiisi  > 
despised,  it  was  the  indolent  and  ignorant  man  of  fashion ,  am 
next,  the  common  man  who  is  seeking  to  push  up  into  high  cir¬ 
cles.  With  him,  refinement  was  no  plea  lor  exelusiveiK'ss  oi  or 
contempt  of  the  masses  ;  nor  could  the  plausibilities  and  deioiinn 
of  high  station  lessen  his  indignation  against  its  misuse  of  po'M.r. 
As  some  testimony  of  this,  we  cite  his  vigorous  lines  on  ‘  f  harle> 
imprisoned  in  Carisbrook  C.\astle.’ — (\  ol.  ii.  p.  <2.) 


‘'Mid  these  fallen  stones  and  weeds  luxuriant,  stood 
The  narrow  prison  of  a  man  of  blood. 

Woidd  that  till  now  the  dungeon  had  remained. 

To  mark  the  fate  for  sceptred  crime  ordained  ! 
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When  those  strong  spirits,  from  whose  loins  we  spring, 

Olive  guilt  its  meed,  nor  spared  a  felon  king ; 

hlot  to  his  age,  and  traitor  to  the  land 

That  owned  Ids  sway  ;  cold  heart,  and  ruthless  hand  ; 

U'/io  fed  his  pride  on  priestcraft's  fawnimj  breathy 
While  glorious  Eliot  pined  axcay  to  death  : 

Who  prayed,  while  those  his  mandate  tortured,  sighed  ; 

And  called  on  Heaven  to  witness,  when — he  lied  ! 

False  friend  ;  dishonest  foe  ;  the  thorny  rod. 

To  bruise  a  sinful  people  sent  by  God. 

Ay,  here,  in  impotence  of  selfish  wrath, 
lie  strode  the  floor  till  he  had  worn  a  jiath  ; 

And  through  yon  bars  with  fruitless  longing  poreil 
On  that  fair  land,  still  reeking  from  his  sword. 

Long  has  he  Joined  the  herd  of  princely  knaves^ 

Who  rot  like  beggars^  though  in  trophied  graves. 

His  deeds,  his  race,  his  dungeon,  and  his  power. 

All  that  was  his,  alike  has  had  its  hour ; 

All  but  the  shame  of  crimes  he  wrought  or  urged, 

Eternal  warnings  to  the  land  he  scourged.’ 

In  connexion  with  this,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  see  what  he 
thought  to  be  the  moral  of  the  first  French  Revolution  : — 

‘All  France,  under  Louis  XIV;  was  beaten  and  bribed  into  courtier- 
ship.  Poetry,  Law,  Theology,  all  wore  court  suits,  and  smoothed 
themselves  -  into  flatterers  and  liars.  The  Muses  became  maids  of 
honour  and  stage-confidants  to  royal  mistresses  :  Religion  was  only 
permitted  to  appear  masked,  in  the  abhorred  disguise  of  a  State-chaplain 
or  a  gold-laced  trumpeter  of  sovereign  worthlessness  ;  and  Truth  and 
Conscience  meanwhile  were  fasting  at  Port  Royal,  ])ining  in  the  Bastilc, 
fighting  in  the  Ccvcnncs,  or  emigrating  to  Spitalfields.  Honesty  could 
not  have  where  to  lay  its  head,  when  Falsehood,  Cruelty,  and  insane 
\  unity  had  for  their  lacipicys  and  pim])s  Racine,  Rossuet,  and  Molierc. 
Ihe  Uegent  Orleans  was  but  Louis  XIV.  in  undress  and  half  intoxi¬ 
cated;  and  Louis  XV.  the  same  type,  drunk  to  stupidity. 

‘  Hut  while  the  family  was  sinking  from  generation  to  generation 
into  utter  lethargy,  the  nation  was  awakening  from  its  sleep;  till,  rising 
and  finding  itself  starved,  bruised  and  shackled,  it  burst  the  remaining 
bonds,  and  strangled  for  ever  the  corpse-like  royalty  which  it  found 
lying  beside  it.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

bile  Sterling,  like  Arnold,  was  from  moral  and  religious  rea¬ 
sons  a  thorough-going  Reformer;  while  he  was  ready  to  applaud 
many  special  measures  which  had  been  demanded — as  the  Ihillot, 
and,  still  more  emphatically,  absolutely  Free  d  rade,  and  total 
reform  of  our  Colonial  Office  and  Colonial  System — he  felt  much 
despondency  as  to  the  ultimately  good  effects  of  such  changes  jus 
extension  of  the  franchise,  unless  jiccompanied  with  a  general 
enlightenment  of  the  nation.  He  groaned  over  the  narrowness, 
exclusive  spirit  and  pride  of  the  aristocracy,  the  materializing 
mammon-worshipping  life  of  the  gentry  and  middle  elasses,  and 
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the  stupidity  or  headstrong  perversity  of  the  poorest  :  and  lor 
these  evils,  reform  of  the  Universities  and  of  the  (’liiirch, 
in  connexion  with  a  system  of  national  education,  were  the 
only  remedies  he  could  imagine.  From  a  real  re  form  of 
the  l'niversities,  if  by  any  means  it  could  be  brought  about, 
he  expected  unmeasured  benefits :  but  in  his  late  st  years 
he  despaired  of  Church  Re  form ;  not  certainly  because  of 
the  power  of  Dissent  (which,  immediately  after  the  Keform 
Rill,  he  had  in  common  with  others  overratedj,  but  because 
of  the  impe)ssibility  of  getting  a  force  from  within,  euilight- 
eneel  enough  to  desire  and  demand  reform,  yet  ne)t  enlightencel 
enough  to  sec  that  the  system  is  fundamentally  wrong.  If  a 
zealous  and  growing  party  of  reformers  should  arise  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Church,  a  large  fraction  of  them  would  yc'ar  hy  year 
become  too  heterodox,  or  too  dissenting,  to  stay  in  their  places; 
th(‘ir  secession  would  stigmatize  and  discourage  the  rest,  and  ruin 
their  influence  before  their  strength  had  ripened  for  effecting  a 
reform. — 'The  history  of  such  men  as  \\  hately,  Arnold,  'Ihirl- 
walljiiot  to  name  the  excellent  Rishop  of  Norwich,  certainly  gives 
little  encouragement  to  ho]>e  that  a  school  of  reformers  will  ever 
be  raised  up  in  the  Established  Church  as  it  is  ;  but  possibly 
totally  new  phenomena  would  appear,  if  the  Church  and  State 
were  severed,  and  the  Church  received  an  organization* of  her 
own,  in  which  the  rights  of  the  laity  were  duly  canal  for.  Rut 
this  is  digressive. — No  one  can  wonder  that  Sterling’s  biographer 
deals  but  cautiously  in  these  topics  ;  even  for  Sterling  s  discon¬ 
tent  with  C'ambridge  and  his  aspirations  concerning  London 
University  ((’ollcge),  the  Archdeacon  has  mildly  apologized. 
W(*  incline  to  believe  that  he  knew  a  large  part  of  his  frit  iurs 
mind  rather  bv  hints  and  bv  inference,  than  bv  seeing  it  cner- 
gctically  dcvclo])ed.  'Fowards  an  old  college-tutor  it  is  not  easy 
to  gain  the  same  perfect  freedom  as  to  an  equal  in  age  ;  and  Ster¬ 
ling,  it  is  evident,  not  only  volunteered  no  political  discussions 
and  projects  of  reform  to  the  Archdeacon,  but  sedulously  avoided 
any  collision  with  one  whom  he  so  much  and  so  justly  respected.* 

I  he  only’  occasions  (to  judge  by  the  Riography’)  which  revealed  to 
the  Archdeacon  the  chasm  between  them,  were,  when  Sterling  had 
bt'cn  pointedly*  put  on  the  defence  ;  and  then  he  writes  with  a 
decisive  forbearingness.  Altogether,  that  half-year  which  he 

Archdearon  (p.  ccxxv.)  lias  an  expression  of  startling  strength,  "hich 
might  be  adiluceil  against  us  : — ‘  His  feelings  of  the  evils  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  state  of  society  preyed  upon  his  heart :  he  be^an  to  th  em  himsdf 
ike  opfummt^  the  auta^ouigt  of  erery  that  is.*  Hut  we  believe  that  this 

ver^  eia^gcrateil  statement  only  shows  more  distinctly,  that  the  biographer 
had  not  m  later  years  enough  of  jH'rsonal  contact  with  Sterling,  and  was  not 
^  a  bystander  and  looker-on,  thoroughlv  to  understand  his  friends 
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spent  as  a  curate  at  llcrstmonccux— a  mere  ciiisodc  of  liis  life — 
seems  to  have  been  exaggerated  by  a  natural  delusion,  we  will 
not  sav,  into  the  whole  Drama,  but  into  the  culminating  and 
olorious'  Act.  It  does  not  appear  that  Sterling  himself  believed 
that  it  was  a  more  important  half-year  to  him  than  any  other, 
altliom^h  he  retained  very  affectionate  remembrances  of  the  only 
place  where  he  had  been  allo>ved  to  give  vent  to  his  energies  as 
a  moral  and  spiritual  teacher. 

Of  his  prompt  self-devotion  and  noble  spirit  in  early  youth, 
interesting  traits  arc  preserved ;  and  when  his  heart  was  turned 
moredirectlv  to  religious  meditations,  it  is  of  peculiar  importance 
to  learn  how  firm  a  hold  he  took  of  the  fact  of  human  8iii.  Tro- 
hahlv  our  readers  will  admit  that  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
(listrihuting  religious  sentiment  under  three  heads.  'Fhe  first 
is  a  sense  of  the  Infinite.  This  includes  all  true  poetical  feeling, 
as  well  as  rudimentary  devotion  ;  although  Infinity  in  respect 
also  to  wisdom  and  moral  goodness  must  be  added  to  infinite 
power  and  duration,  before  a  true  idea  of  (lod  is  obtained.  The 
second  is  Self- Abhorrence  ;  which  springs  from  the  contrast  dis¬ 
cerned  between  self  as  it  is,  and  the  perfect  image  of  Cod.  Out 


of  this,  perversely  applied,  arises  all  the  fanaticism  of  self-torture 
and  ])riestly  absolutions :  yet  without  it,  no  depth  of  soul  is 
obtained  for  Christian  virtue,  and  no  high  and  fruitful  religion 
is  to  be  expected.  The  third  is  concerned  with  the  direct  rela¬ 
tions  recognised  or  established  between  the  individual  and  his 
CiikI  ;  the  consummation  of  which  is  in  the  belief  of  a  personal 


and  eternal  union  with  Cod  in  Christ.  Now  of  these  three  ele¬ 


ments  of  religion,  the  first  a])i)ears  eminently  and  abundantly  in 
Sterling  ;  in  a  degree  exceedingly  superior  to  ordinary  Christians; 
it  is  indeed  thoroughly  characttuistic  of  him,  and  jiuts  an  im¬ 
measurable  distance  between  his  mind  and  the  school  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  felt  repugnance  and 
even  contempt,  although  not  insensible  to  its  high  merits  in  the 
field  of  the  common  understanding.  As  to  the  second  head  it  is 
to  us  of  so  much  the  deeper  interest,  to  have  the  Archdeacon’s 
positive  assurance,  in  addition  to  several  direct  testimonies,  that 
Sterling  was  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  Sin,  and  had  had 
all  that  ])reparation  of  heart  which  leads  men  to  welcome  the 
Atonement  of  Clirist ;  it  is,  we  say,  of  the  greater  interest,  since 
notices  of  this  kind  are  so  sparingly  preserved.  He  himself 
burned  many  heaps  of  private  papers,  and  would  not  have 
endured  the  thought  of  parading  before  the  j)ublic  the  personal 
exercises  of  his  soul :  nor  should  we  perhaps  apj)rove  of  more, 
than  the  discretion  of  his  biographer  has  actually  given  us.  Jlut 
lastly,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  deficiency  on  the  third  head,  not 
indeed  to  be  wondered  at,  when  he  has  left  no  compositions  of  a 
nature  proper  to  elicit  his  own  experiences  ;  and  we  should  con- 
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(Irmn  ourselves  of  vicious  curiosity  in  lamenting  the  fact,  only 
that  after  such  a  mental  history  it  would  he  very  instructive  to 
know  whether  the  inward  actions  of  spiritual  life  were  really 
unimpaired.  The  only  passage  which  has  struck  us  as  throNving 
light  on  his  devotional  views  in  his  latest  days,  is  Anne's  praver 
ill  ‘  The  Election,’  p.  91,  which  for  its  intrinsic  beauty  would 
deserve  to  be  cpioted  ; — 

‘Thou  Friend  above,  around,  within  my  breast. 

Whom,  never  seen,  all  things,  all  thoughts  attest ; 

One  changeless  Lord,  Father  of  Worlds,  with  whom 
Eternal  silence  drinks  up  Time's  loud  boom  ; 

Amid  the  war  of  ages,  and  the  blast 

That  swee])s  off  suns  and  stars  into  the  ])ast  ; 

Tliou  hearest  every  murmur  of  a  bee 
In  lowliest  weeds,  nor  wilt  be  deaf  to  n\e. 

While  all  seems  whirling  round  me,  and  the  skies 
A  sackcloth  tent,  and  earth  all  dust  and  sighs. 

In  this  I  rest, — that  though  perplexed  and  wrong. 

Thy  creature  faints,  yet  Thou  art  always  strong. 

And  canst  not  will  the  woes  of  hearts,  endowed 
by  Thee  with  life,  in  faith  before  Thee  bowed. 

Spirit  !  teach  Thou  to  read  the  strength  and  bliss 
That  shine  from  all  things,  save  to  souls  remiss ; 

And  in  the  trackless  vague,  where  s})cctres  dwell, 
bailling  sad  hope  till  it  grows  infidel. 

Do  Thou,  with  calm  and  all-beholding  gaze. 

Still  watch  and  guard  thy  child's  bewildered  ways. 

Thou  still  this  faith  rekindle, — that  thy  power 
l*rej>ares  not  death,  delights  not  to  devour  ; 

And  mid  the  gloom  that  makes  all  eyes  despoml 
And  chokes  the  lamp,  thy  light  is  still  beyond ; 

And  w  e,  whom  Thou  hast  framed  so  strangely  w  ise 
With  all  our  weakness,  yet  from  sin  may  rise. 

Sunlight  art  Thou  and  Love,  and  those  wdio  know 
Thee  thus,  have  wings  that  will  not  rest  below.' 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  was  w  ritten  in  1841,  after 
his  mind  had  reached  its  final  conclusions  ;  and  when  from 
month  to  month  his  life  w*as  quite  uncertain. 

Sterling  to  his  last  day  believed  it  to  be  a  superficial  and 
erroneous  opinion,  wdiich  attributes  the  spread  and  power  of 
Christianity  to  its  true  morality  alone  or  to  its  pure  spiritual 
principles.  He  believed  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  to  be  the 
chief  influence  by  which  it  converts  the  savage  people  of  the 
Pacific;  an  opinion  which  w  as  not  at  all  shaken,  after  he  concluded 
that  doctrine  to  rest  upon  an  historical  error.  A\"e  cannot  doubt 
his  interpretation  of  Christian  history  to  have  been  dictated  by 
his  own  consciousness,  how*  the  soul,  when  convinced  of  8in» 
> earns  after  some  such  reliid  as  the  doctrine  alluded  to  affords. 
Ihere  was  in  him  a  drop  development  of  all  parts  of  manhood. 
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He  knew  too  well  the  powTr  of  passion,  to  admit  self-complacency 
from  any  side,  and  he  sympathized  even  with  w;/repenting  Pub¬ 
licans  more  than  with  prim  Pharisees.  Hence  his  power  of  bear¬ 
ing  reproof,  (excellently  illustrated  in  his  reply  to  the  Arch¬ 
deacon’s  severe  critique  upon  his  "  Montaigne  ;’) — hence  his 
dislike  of  evangelical  coteries,  and  his  too  scornful  language 
a<^ainst  evangelical  ‘  leaders,’  whom  he  knew  only  from  a  dis¬ 
tance; — hence  also  his  sarcastic  contempt  of  the  decorous  selfish 
moralitv  of  ‘  respectable’  life.  In  this  connexion  wx  arc  tempted 
to  make  another  quotation  ('Election,’  p.  81),  which  describes 
an  aristocratic  lady,  a  pattern  of  virtue : — 

‘  She  well  became  her  fortune  ;  handsome  yet. 

With  linelcss  brow,  smooth  cheeks,  and  hair  of  jet, 

A  face  that  ])laiiily  told  two  score  of  years 
Had  hardly  brought  her  eyes  as  many  tears. 

A  girl  acconqdishcd,  graceful,  calm  and  fair. 

She  seemed  a  ])ure  waxlight  in  Grosvenor  Sipiarc, 

Until  beneath  St.  George's  fateful  porch 
The  virgin  taper  blazed  as  Hymen's  torch  : 

A  wife  in  higlicst  vogue,  correct,  admired. 

In  lauding  whom,  the  virtuous  never  tired. 

ir  'it.  V.1 

Mild  on  the  surface,  though  severe  within, 

S/ie  never  frowned  except  at  vuh/ar  sin  ; 

Hut  still  with  soul  of  brass  pursued  her  way, 

Nor  even  one  hasty  moment  went  astray. 

And  she  was  ct)ld  to  every  wrong  desire. 

As  Alpine  ice-peak  to  the  liglitning's  fire ixc.  &c. 

Wc  have  heard  it  imputed  to  Sterling,  especially  as  indicated 
in  his  review  of  ('arlylc’s  Works,  that  he  leant  towards  I’anthe- 
i^m  ;  and  his  biographer  laments,  that  he  could  not  wholly  resist 
such  influences  of  his  German  reading.  The  remark  must  pro¬ 
bably  be  correct,  although  w^c  should  by  no  means  infer  from 
the  article  on  Carlyle  (or  rather  from  the  summary  of  Carlyle’s 
‘creed’  which  he  has  given)  that  Sterling  had  come  to  any  fixed 
opinion  of  that  nature :  nay,  numerous  jiassages  in  his  later 
writings  distinctly  prove  the  contrary.  Hut,  w'c  apprehend,  it 
was  in  Sterling  a  generous  foible  to  overrate  genius.  In  early 
youth  he  was  enthusiastic  for  Coleridge ;  although  he  lived  to 
deplore  that  this  remarkable  man  ivas  so  unscrupulous  a  plagiarist, 
as  to  make  admiration  hesitate.  Niebuhr  struck  his  imagination 
so  forcibly  by  the  novelty  and  stimulating  poiver  of  his  researches, 
as  to  make  him  take  for  granted  (while  confessing  his  own  in¬ 
ability  to  judge)  that  Niebuhr’s  attempted  reconstructions  were 
veritable  tact.  In  the  same  way  he  venerated  the  great  German 
luctapbysicians  almost  iis  religious  teache  rs,  as  soon  as  he  had  got 
an  insight  into  their  high  m(*rits  ;  and,  unless  we  mistake,  he  had 
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a  presage,  without  reading  Hegel,  that  /u‘s  philosophy  would 
prove  to  be  truer  than  those  which  preceded,  just  because  it  w;is 
the  most  forward  system.  Such  a  presentiment  would  lead  to 
apparently  Pantheistic  views,  although  quite  fugitive  ones:  and 
this  is  perhaps  a  sulHcient  explanation. 

In  one  of  the  ‘  Letters  to  a  Friend*  (Hay,  1810),  he  avows 
two  cardinal  points  on  which  he  believes  a  revolution  of  o])inion 
to  be  inevitable : — ‘  1.  That  all  theologies  must  henceforth  and 
for  ever  be  rejected,  which  propose  any  arhitranj  Inscrutable 
plan  of  the  Divine  government.  2.  That  the  Pible  is  not  an 
immaculate  perfect  document,  but  contains  errors  of  statinncnt 
«and  of  opinion.  Keduce  this  scriptural  fallibility  within  limits 
however  narrow,  yet  our  Theology  must  be  something  else  than 
belief  in  the  whole  Pible.’  It  does  not  appear  that  Sterling 
would  have  been  willing  to  do  battle  against  any  otluT  jmints  of 
current  Christianity,  except  in  quarters  w  here  these  two  funda¬ 
mental  ])rinciples  were  conceded  ;  and  the  tenderness  which  he 
shows  about  disturbing  men’s  faith  testifies  to  the  value  which  he 
continued  to  set  on  the  existing  religious  influences.  In  vol.  ii. 
])p.  102,  103 — written  when  already  very  extensive  change  in 
his  opinions  had  commenced — is  a  powerful  and  dreary  ])icturc 
of  the  soul  struggling  under  Duty  (or,  as  llunyan  would  call  it, 
under  the  scourge  of  Moses) ;  from  which  Sterling  concludes, 
that  the  misery  of  such  a  state  rises  out  of  ‘  the  substitution  of  a 
Late  for  a  Personal  Beintj,  a  Cod.’  ‘  It  is  only  a  Person,’  adds 
he,  ‘  that  can  be  loved  ;  and  with  love,  comes  life  and  hope.’ 
With  this  conviction  the  last  words  which  he  ever  wrote  per¬ 
fectly  agree. 

It  is  perhaps  a  disadvantage  that  the  single  work  in  which  his 
M  iscellanies  are  contained,  abounds  with  inattiu*  so  various. 


No  one  capable  of  understanding  them  would  endure  to  read 
much  at  a  sitting:  they  make  a  little  library  in  themselves. 
Fispecially  the  ‘  'I'ales  of  Imagination,’  if  swallowed  too  hastily, 
or  one  after  another,  would  surfeit  any  stomach  which  is  not  ossi¬ 
fied.  M  e  even  regret  that  two  tliick  volumes  are  not  la  placed 
by  four  thin  ones,  to  the  relief  of  the  reader’s  hand.  To  attempt 
any  criti(jue  on  the  multifarious  contents,  teeming  with  thought 
and  t;isteful  imagination,*  is  far  beyond  our  design :  but  we  may 


•  We  cannot  help  demurring  to  the  Archdeacon’s  dictum,  that  Sterling  had 
no  natural  genius  for  poetry,  and  wrote  hy  a  sort  of  artifice  in  order  to  re¬ 
commend  his  own  moral  convictions,  lie  did  undoubtedly  often  suhordin.ate 
his  work  to  a  moral  end,  hut  the  jmet  shines  through  it.  His  earlier  efforts 
allow  traces  of  mischief  done  to  him  by  imitating  Wordsworth ;  yet  his 
•  Aphrodite,’  in  the  ‘Poems,’  inspirited  and  ])erfect,  truly  classical  as  well  as 
original,  and  shows  how  hith  a  Christian  Aphrodite  stands  above  her  Orecian 
prototyjH*.  As  he  grew  older,  his  genius  tended  to  take  its  own  form  ;  hut 
alas,  *  t  trur  de  Lion,’  was  cut  short,  and  never  received  the  final  form  designtsl 
for  It  b>  the  author.  [We  have  recentlv  learned  that  it  is  coming  out  in 
I‘ra2er’s  Magazine.] 
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Ttt  a  little  further  pursue  our  remarks  on  his  admiration  of 
ffenius  and  his  metaphysical  creed. 

The  ‘  Shades  of  the*  Dead,’  from  the  ‘  Athcnaium,’  are  papers 
especially  devoted  to  extol  great  geniuses ;  and  the  individuals 
selected  by  him  are  Alexander  the  (ireat,  Joan  of  Arc,  Wyclilf’e, 
Columbus,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Milton,  and  Hums.  To  his 
estimate  of  the  first  of  these,  we  in  many  respects  demur ;  and 
peculiarly  doubt  his  opening  complaint  that  Alexander  is  insuffi¬ 
ciently  appreciated.  But  no  one,  we  think,  after  studying  these 
powerful  delineations,  will  justly  complain  that  in  his  admiration 
of  genius  he  forgets  morality.  The  eloquent  close  of  his  wail 
over  the  ill-regulated  soul  of  Burns,  would  alone  show  this  : — 

‘  And  why  lament  over  his  early  fate?  He  did  not  die  until  he  had 
done  his  task  ;  and  knowing  as  he  did  the  weakness  of  his  will,  it  was  far 
better  for  him  thus  to  perish,  than  to  lead  any  longer  a  life,  which,  adding 
nothing  to  his  intellect  or  imagination,  might  have  served  only  to  deaden 
his  conscience.  The  precious  vessel  shivered  itself  into  fragments, 
rather  than  continue  any  longer  to  hold  jjoison.  But  those  bright 
streams,  in  which  the  wine  of  the  angels  so  long  flowed  from  it,  will 
delight  and  invigorate  the  world  for  ever.’ 

This  was  w  ritten  in  1829,  and  before  it  would  he  right  to  call 
Sterling  a  religious  man ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
materially  deviated  from  the  views  which  pervade  these  papers. 
On  the  whole  subject  of  morality,  he  believed  that  an  important 
practical  error  pervades  a  large  part  of  the  religious  world,  who 
endeavour  to  turn  into  something  positive  that  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  negative.  All  Protestants  arc  familiarly’  aware  of  this 
error  in  the  Romanist  and  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  monkery. 
Set  a  man  in  a  desert ;  let  him  never  see  a  human  face ;  and  we 
cut  away  the  possibility  of  a  very  large  fraction  of  virtue.  We 
well  understand  that  in  the  domestic  affections,  in  the  passions, 
in  the  common  desires  of  humanity,  most  of  the  material  of 
morality  is  found.  To  annihilate  all  such  principles  would  anni¬ 
hilate  the  sphere  of  moral  action  ;  morality  consists  in  regulating 
them  ;  they  are  intrinsically  right,  w  hen  not  w  rong.  ‘  I'o  do  all 
to  the  glory  of  God,’  cannot  be  interpreted,  to  make  His  glory 
the  sole  end  of  every  action,  w  ithout  destroying  or  spoiling  the 
actions :  a  mother  who  has  no  other  reason  for  kissing  her  child, 
than  because  so  to  do  wdll  glorify  God,  w  ill  either  reserve  her 
kisses  or  bestow  them  absurdly.  ‘  (Gratification  of  a  right  im¬ 
pulse  ’  is  not  merely  the  sufficient,  but  is  the  only  right  reason 
for  the  act ;  and  the  business  of  morality  and  religion  is  simply 
to  see  that  the  impulses  he  right,  and  then  to  strengthen  and  ani- 
mate  them.  All  of  this.  Sterling  applied  to  intellectual  tendencies. 
He  regarded  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  or  of 
the  reasoning  faculties,  ybr  their  own  sake,  to  be  as  obviously  right 
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as  the  indulgence  of  parental  affection.  Eacli  may  be  enjoyed 
at  a  wrong  time,  at  the  ex])ensc  of  some  biglicr  duty  ;  l)ut  wiicn 
sucli  encroachment  is  not  allowed,  the  man  is  proportionahly 
fuller  in  virtue,  the  fuller  and  broader  his  sphere  of  nuntal 
action.  The  outpouring  of  the  heart  in  the  meditations  of 
poetry,  even  though  no  direct  and  conscious  religion  be  in  it, 
was  in  his  judgment  a  noble  and  admirable  thing :  and  to  inbi>t 
that  it  shall  have  (lod’s  glory  as  the  end  proposed,  \\e  maintaiiud 


would  annihilate  the  thing  itself,  as  eflectually  as  it  would  sup¬ 
press  a  mother’s  kisses.  1  Relieving  that  there  is  no  real  pericctioii 
for  single  fragments  of  human  nature,  and  that  soul,  lieait,and 
mind  must  all  grow  up  together  ;  he  felt  assured  that  we  cannot 
cripple  the  imagination  and  the  taste,  any  more  than  the  uiult  r- 
btanding,  without  moral  and  si)iritual  mischief.  A  creative 
genius,  in  his  view,  added  a  new  province  to  the  human  soul; 
and  afforded  a  fresli  field,  first,  for  pure  enjoyment,  next,  for  a 
corresponding  development  of  virtue. 

It  may  indeed  be  thought  that  heoverraU'S  the  influence  which 
modern  poets,  as  among  ourselves  Shakespere  and  Milton,  have 
actually  exerted  ;  this,  however,  is  a  historical  (piestion ;  and 
perhaj>s  it  is  inevitable  for  each  ])rofession  to  exaggerate  its  own 
importance.  There  is  nothifnj  like  leather  I  So  cry  out  Soldiers 
and  Divines,  Physical  Philosophers  and  Economists,  Classical 
Scholars  and  Mathematicians.  Each  would  have,  if  he  could,  a 
‘  Church-extension  ’  of  his  ow  n  sort ;  and  what  w  ondt  r  if  Poets 
are  liable  to  the  same  weakness  I  It  is,  however,  rather  too  ex¬ 
travagant,  when  Sterling  (vol.  ii.  p.  21)())  discovers  that  no  one 
but  a  poet  is  a  tit  substitute  for  the  Sun-God,  whom  Jupiter  has 
cast  down  from  heaven. 


I'he  state  of  England  is,  w  e  believe,  quite  as  serious  as  Sterling 
judged  it  to  be ;  l)ut  not  from  want  of  poetry  ;  nor  will  poetry 
do  much  for  us,  unless  some  prophet-poet  should  arise,  sj)ecially 
to  attack  our  economic  mis-arrangements  in  social  and  politicid 
life.  'Vo  awaken  conscience,  to  concentrate  indignation,  to  give 
the  people  a  true  watchword,  might  indeed  be  serviceable  ;  but 
that  poetry,  however  pure  and  delightful,  which  merely  diverts 
nu*n*s  minds  from  existing  evils,  can  be  of  value,  we  fear,  only 
to  the  few’.  That  our  disorders  are  physical,  as  w’cll  as  moral, 
no  one  knew’  better  than  Sterling,  and  that  great  social  changes 
arc  essential  before  a  higher  moral  and  spiritual  culture  is  attain¬ 
able.  Leisure  is  the  condition,  without  which  no  w’ide-spread 


improvement  of  the  masses  is  possible;  an  enslaved  body  pro¬ 
duces  a  degraded  intellect.  ‘Men  in  rags’  may  devour  news¬ 
papers,  but  w  ill  not  retire  to  meditate  on  the  goodness  of  God, 
and  the  perfection  of  his  providential  schemes. 

M  e  have  dwelt  so  much  on  the  poetical,  as  to  leave  little  room 
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for  the  metaphysical  side  of  his  character.  Ilis  speculative  and 
logical  keenness  were  at  least  as  remarkable  as  his  imagination ; 
and  were  combined  in  his  rich  flow  of  eloquent  discussion, 
llis  prose  writings,  however,  arc  generally  in  a  style  too 
elaborate  for  our  taste,  and  deficient  in  Saxon  raciness.  The 
volumes  before  us  abound  with  short  striking  passages  which 
exhibit  his  metaphysical  tendencies ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  in 
the  criticisms  chiefly  that  his  discrimination  appears.  I  le  believed 
his  philosophy  contrasted  to  that  of  Locke,  chiefly  in  its  teaching 
that  the  human  mind  can  discern  Absolute  Truth,  and  that  vre 
start  from  it  without  depending  on  Experience,  from  which 
Ivocke  holds  that  all  our  positive  knowledge  is  deduced :  and 
such  a  view’  of  Absolute  Truth  he  calls  the  only  religious  philo¬ 
sophy.  ('i1ius  vol.  ii.  p.  168,  &c.)  Without  venturing  into 
metaphysical  depths,  we  desire  to  suggest,  w  hether  there  is  not 
some  misunderstanding  here  bctw’ecn  parties.  We  w  ill  personate 
disciples  of  Locke : — W’c  profess  to  k?ww  nothing  except  from 
experience.  What  then  ?  Do  w  e  not  believe  in  an  overruling 
Providence,  and  expect  from  it  that  of  w  hich  w  e  have  7io  expe¬ 
rience  ?  Assuredly  we  do ;  but  we  call  this  faith,  not  know¬ 
ledge  ;  w’e  hold  this  to  be  the  sphere  of  Religion,  not  of  Philo¬ 
sophy.  Rut  wdiat  W’C  call  Religion,  you  (it  seems)  name  Reli¬ 
gious  Philosophy.  We  believe  that  all  things  will  W’ork  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God ;  w’e  know  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  w\ater  bears  a  certain  ratio  to  that  of  gold.  Surely 
the  ground  on  w’hich  the  latter  is  received  is  sufficiently  different 
from  that  of  the  former  to  justify  this  difference  of  phraseology. 
Now’  W’e,  as  Lockites,  complain  that  the  new  school  (or  rather,  an 
old  Platonic  one  ?)  confounds  these  two  things,  so  diverse,  under 
the  common  word  Knowledge  ;  and  then,  because  w’c  insist  on 
discriminating  knowledge  from  belief,  they  most  unjustly  attack 
us  as  holding  the  theory  of  materialists  void  of  faith.  Relief  is 
not  a  feeble  thing,  as  long  as  we  are  willing  and  able  to  act 
npon  it;  yet  neither  does  that  circumstance  identify  it  with 
knowledge  or  with  philosophy. 

After  wrting  so  much,  it  is  needless  to  say  more  on  our  high 
estimate  of  the  lamented  Sterling  ;  but  we  must  add,  his  bio- 
papher  also,  unawares,  paints  a  most  pleasing  countenance  of 
himself.  To  find  such  men  as  Archdeacon  Hare  among  digni¬ 
taries  of  the  English  Church  is  truly  refreshing,  and  may  well 
make  us  exclaim — If  all  were  such  as  he,  how’  easy  w'ould 
cordial  co-operation  be,  in  spite  of  diversity  of  opinion ! 


K  <v 
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Art.  VIII. — Letters  of  William  III.  and  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  their 
Ministers  ;  illustrative  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Politics  of  Kny. 
land  from  the  Peace  of  liifswick  to  the  Accession  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain, 
1697  to  1700.  Edited  by  Paul  Grimblot.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Longman  and  Co. 

We  turned  to  these  volumes  with  some  misgiving.  The  period 
to  which  they  relate  is  very  brief,  and  but  slightly  known,  while 
the  events  they  serve  to  illustrate  awaken  little  interest  among 
our  countrymen,  and  exerted  only  a  slender  influence  on  our  his¬ 
torical  affairs.  The  estimate  of  contemporaries,  and  that  of  our 
day,  are  vastly  different.  Temporary  causes  were  formerly  in  ope¬ 
ration  which  gave  factitious  importance  to  what  has  now  almost 
passed  out  of  ])ublic  notice,  Jind  we  consequently  fail  to  discover 
the  gravity  of  those  interests  on  which  our  ])redecessors  com¬ 
mented  with  earnestness.  The  period  which  intervened  between 
the  P(*acc  of  J^yswick  and  the  war  of  17()t3  is  rei)resented  by 
Lord  (.’hesterfield  as  ‘  a  most  interesting  one.’  It  doubtlessly  was 
so  to  the  statesmen  of  that  day,  but  the  fact  is  illustrative  of  the 
instability  of  human  affairs,  as  few,  save  the  students  of  history, 
now  care  to  employ  themselves  in  the  examination  of  its  records. 
In  no  period  equally  brief  has  so  much  diplomacy  been  employed 
to  so  little  purpose.  Unexpected  events  bafliedthe  most  laboured 
schemes.  Accidents  which  no  foresight  could  predict,  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  continental  politics;  and  bad  faith  and  over¬ 
reaching  ambition,  renounced  treaties  which  had  been  solemnly 
formed,  when  a  more  facile  and  less  expensive  mode  of  accom- 
j>lishing  their  object  apjK'ared.  The  great  drama  of  European 
statecraft  was  reiluced  to  little  else  than  a  chapter  of  accidents, 
and  men  wen*  taught  to  abandon  the  last  shreds  of  that  confi¬ 
dence  they  had  been  accustomed  to  repose  in  the  faith  of  princes. 
T  here  was  no  sequence  between  the  means  einploved  and  the 
result  attained.  The  latter  was  different  from  what  the  former 
contemplated,  and  in  some  important  particulars  the  very  oppo¬ 
site  of  it. 

Opening  the  volumes  with  these  feelings,  we  have  been 
gradually  and  very  deeply  interested  in  them.  Tlicy  are  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  historical  literature,  and  must  be  con¬ 
sulted  by  all  future  investigators  who  would  illustrate  this  period, 
or  fairly  understand  the  leading  political  characters  of  the  day. 
I  hough  the  editor  is  a  foreigner,  he  writes  with  the  fluency  and 
idiomatic  correctness  of  a  native,  and  the  numerous  notes  he  has 
furnished,  display  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  our 
political  history.  I  he  letters  printed  bv  M.  (irimblot  are  well 
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gelfcted,  and  with  low  exceptions  are  liistorically  valuable,  'lliey 
are  not,  like  many  collections,  the  mere  reliise  of  our  public 
libraries,  swept  toj^ether  at  the  imjudse  of  pi'cuniary  necessity, 
and  without  other  unity  than  that  whicli  a  name  ^ives.  'I'hey 
really  elucidate  an  obscure  period,  set  the  character  of  distin¬ 
guished  p(‘rsonages  in  a  clearer  light,  and  supply  many  interest¬ 
ing  glimj)ses  of  the  anomalous  condition  of  Knglisli  ])olities  and 
parties.  illiam  III.  and  Louis  Xl  \  .  are  tlie  prominent  figures 
on  the  canvass,  around  whom  are  grouped  various  others  of  con¬ 
siderable  pretensions.  The  whole  scene  is  rich  and  deeply 
interesting,  and  we  turn  from  it  with  a  more  vivid  conception 
of  the  age  and  of  its  chief  actors  than  we  had  previously  pos¬ 
sessed.  We  are  strongly  attracted  towards  the  elucidation  of  the 
character  of  ^\’illiam,  for  which  these  volumes  allord  considerable 
materials.  Ihit  the  light  they  incidentally  throw  on  the  state  of 
English  parties,  and  on  the  dilliculties  which  beset  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Revolution,  has  still  stronger  attractions,  and  wc 
shall  therefore  content  ourselves  at  ])resent  with  such  occtisional 
illustrations  of  the  character  and  policy  of  \\  illiam  as  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  general  history. 

'J'he  series  oj)ens  at  a  period  just  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Teace  of  Rysw’ick.  All  parties  were  (*xhausted  by  the  war,  but 
so  many  interests  had  to  be  consulte  d,  that  little  ])rogress  was 
made  in  the  negotiations  carried  on  at  Ryswiek.  England  and 
Holland  were  intent  on  peace,  but  Austria  and  Spain  interposed 
innumerable  obstacles,  which  threatened  to  defeat  their  design. 
These  latter  powers  felt  com])arativcly  little  of  the  pressure  of  the 
war,  as  the  exchc(juer  of  the  two  commercial  countries  had  to 
defray  the  far  greater  portion  of  its  cost.  AL illiam  was  deeply 
anxious  for  peace',  and  his  favourite  Alinister,  the  Earl  of  Port¬ 
land,  held  some  conferences  with  Alarshal  Roufllers,  near  Ihus- 
sels,  in  ord(‘r  to  expedite  the  deliberations  of  the  nc*gotiators. 
Ihe  first  portion  of  the  Ijettcrs  before  us  arose  out  of  tlu'sc 
conferences,  and  affords  some  striking  illustrations  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  two  monarchs.  William  certainly  appesus  to  advantage, 
in  a  plain,  direct,  and  earnest  style.  I'he  despatches  of  the  (Irand 
Monarque  arc  more  laboured  and  stately.  'Lhey  breathe  an 
imperial  air,  arc  haughty  in  spirit,  and  not  deficient  in  the 
trickery  of  kingcraft.  Louis  was  evidently  more  concerned 
than  his  contemporary  about  externals,  and  sought  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  every  advantage.  ‘  I  am  willing,’  he  wrote  to  his  Marshal, 
July  2,  10<)7,  ‘that  you  should  consent  to  this  proposal,  and 
you  may  agree  together  on  a  rendezvous,  taking  all  neces¬ 
sary  precautions  for  your  safety,  and  repairing  to  this  rendezvous 
with  all  the  dignity  becoming  a  Marslial  of  France,  who  com¬ 
mands  one  of  my  armies.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  it 
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should  appear  that  it  is  my  Lord  Portland  who  has  asked  of  you 
this  short  conversation.  Kemember,  when  you  are  with  him,  to 
B|>eak  as  little  as  possible  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  to 
draw  from  him  all  you  possibly  can.’ 

James  II.  was  at  this  time  in  Paris,  where  his  presence  gave 
perpetual  disquiet  to  the  English  court.  His  removal  thence 
was  consequently  a  main  object  of  the  treaty,  and  the  Earl  of 
Portland  was  entrusted  to  demand  it.  Louis,  however,  resented 
the  proposal  as  a  reflection  on  his  honour,  promising  at  the  same 
time  ‘  not  to  assist,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  enemies  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  without  any  exception.’  Numerous  letters 
passed  on  this  subject,  in  wdiich  the  most  liberal  professions  were 
made  by  the  French  king,  whilst,  however,  he  refused  to  com¬ 
mit  himself  by  specific  engagements.  His  aim  w  as  evidently  to 
delude  by  vague  and  general  expressions,  which  might  subse¬ 
quently  be  interpreted  as  his  policy  should  dictate.  The  result 
is  thus  announced  by  the  Eml  of  Portland  to  the  Duke  of 
Shrew’sbury  : — 

‘Of  the  necessity  that  King  James  should  retire  from  France,  I  have 
spoken  very  urgently,  even  from  the  first  interview’.  But  the  answer 
of  Marshal  Boufflers  was,  that  as  this  could  not  be  stipulated  without 
naming  him,  it  w  as  not  to  be  expected  that  the  King  of  France  would 
accede.  Upon  which  I  told  him,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  King, 
his  master,  this  stipulation  should  not  be  demanded  ;  but  I  declared  that 
the  King,  my  master,  expected  the  same  regard  should  be  paid  to  him, 
and  that  they  should  cause  King  James  to  depart  as  soon  as  a  peace 
should  he  concluded,  without  the  appearance  that  the  King  of  France 
was  obliged  to  adopt  this  measure.  And  if  this  were  not  done,  it 
must  be  concluded  we  cared  not  for  the  duration  of  peace ;  since  the 
King,  my  master,  could  never  suffer  King  James  to  be  so  near  England, 
as  this  would  foment  cabals,  which  the  King  of  France  promised  by 
this  article  not  to  countenance.  1  even  desired  him  to  state  this  very 
positively  in  writing. 

*  He  has  since  spoken  to  me  of  it,  adverting  to  the  place  whither  he 
might  be  sent,  and  even  mentioning  Avignon  as  the  fittest  for  his  resi¬ 
dence.  Hence  I  doubt  not  he  will  be  removed  from  Paris,  if  France  is 
sincere  for  peace.  You  will,  doubtless,  agree  with  me,  that  as  it  was 
necessary  to  conciliate  France,  I  ought  not  to  expose  myself  to  a  decided 
refusal,  unless  I  were  able  to  maintain  the  point ;  and  that  it  was  better 
to  take  the  thing  as  verbally  granted,  when  I  could  obtain  no  more.’— 
Vol.  i.  pp.  93,  94. 

The  English  monarch  w  as  not  deceived  by  the  professions  of 
his  brother  of  France,  but  he  was  compelled  to  content  himself 
with  less  than  he  asked.  The  treaty  w  as  iit  length  concluded  on 
the  22nd  September,  and  w  as  announced  by  William  to  the  I’cn- 
sicmary  of  Holland  with  much  misgiving.  ‘  1  confess,’  he  says, 

that  the  manner  in  w’hich  it  has  been  concluded  inspires  me 
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with  apprehensions  for  the  future.’  His  mistrust  was  well 
loumleil,  as  events  speedily  proved.  The  following  pjissage  from 
a  letter  of  one  of  the  French  plenipotcuitiaries  gives  a  pleasing 
insiglit  into  the  personal  appearance  and  character  of  the  English 
iuon;irch.  After  relating  Uiat  he  had  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  French  Ministers,  the  writer  says: — 

‘  He  sjH>ke  to  us  very  familiarly,  ami  conversed  on  the  late  war.  He 
said  that  there  had  been  some  of  longer  continuance,  hut  not  more 
sanguinary,  and  in  which  the  two  parties  had  brought  such  great 
forces  into  the  field  ;  that  at  the  battle  of  Stmef  the  army  which 
the  Prince  de  Comic  commanded,  and  which  was  the  greatest  he  ever 
commanded,  would  have  been  but  a  detachment  of  those  which 
have  since  appeared.  \Vc  told  him  that  he  had  seen  by  the  last  war 
what  France  could  do  under  a  King  like  ours  He  replied,  with  a 
smile,  that  he  had  been  but  too  sensible  of  it.  He  repeatedly  assured 
us  that  he  passionately  desired  to  preserve  peace  between  the  two 
crowns  ;  that  it  woidd  now  depend  oidy  on  the  King  whether  it  shoidd 
be  firm  and  durable  ;  that  he  was  no  longer  young,  and  had  need  of 
repose  after  so  many  labours  as  he  had  sustained  during  his  life  ;  that 
he  knew  the  misery  which  the  ])eople  had  suffered  during  the  war.  He 
addeil,  that  he  was  under  great  obligations  to  this  state  (Holland), 
which  he  considers  as  his  own  country,  and  he  loves  it  as  peoj)le  gene¬ 
rally  love  the  country  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up  ;  that  this 
country  has  suffered  greatly ;  and  that  he  was  very  glad  to  he  able  to 
contribute  something  to  its  repose.  He  received  us  alone  in  his  cabinet, 
where  we  three  entered  without  any  attendants,  and  w'ere  about  half  an 
hour  in  conversation  with  him.  He  saluted  us  very  courteously,  all 
three  in  succession,  both  as  we  entered  and  as  we  left,  and  spoke  very 
politely  to  us  individually.  He  speaks  well,  and  to  the  ])oint,  and 
seems  careful  to  choose  the  terms  w  hich  he  employs,  so  as  to  express 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little.  lie  speaks  Frencli  well,  and  has  no 
foreign  accent.  He  st)caks  thick,  and  very  slowly.  He  is  thin,  and 
appears  to  be  of  a  weak  constitution,  notwithstanding  the  great  fatigue 
which  he  daily  undergoes  in  hunting,  as  he  did  yesterday,  in  this  cold 
weather,  from  morning  till  evening.’ — Ih.  pp.  l.‘h>,  IIIG. 

'J'he  policy  of  William  was  not  that  of  a  merely  English 
monarch,  lie  was  evidently  much  more  attached  to  his  native 
country  than  to  that  of  his  adoption.  This  was  natural,  and 
within  due  limits  w'as  not  open  to  exception.  Hut  it  can  scarcely 
ho  denied  that  he  sometimes  permitted  his  predilections  as  a 
Outchman  to  overrule  his  judgment  as  an  English  sovcTcign. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  he  had  risen  to  distinction  as 
head  of  the  Euro])ean  confederacy  against  Louis  XIV.,  w  hose 
ambition  had  threatened  the  independence  of  Euro])e.  Aroused 
by  the  extreme  danger  of  his  country,  \\  illiam  liad  been  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  command  of  armies  when  merely  a  youth,  and 
had  won  great  honour  by  unconquerable  energy,  great  personal 
courage,  and  unfailing  fertility  of  invention,  'rhough  more 
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entitled  to  distinction  as  a  statesman  than  as  a  warrior,  he  had 
maintained  a  high  military  reputation  against  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  commanders  of  France,  and  was  regarded  throughout 
Europe  as  the  only  general  who  could  stem  the  torrent  of 
French  invasion.  *  It  is,  therefore,  no  marvel  that  lie  looked 
at  everything  through  an  anti-Gallican  medium.  This  was 
his  ruling  passion,  and  though  its  violence  occasionally  be¬ 
clouded  his  clear  judgment,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  its 
force  for  the  limits  which  were  set  to  the  power  of  France. 
Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  recent  ‘  History,’  has  ably  shown  that  the 
l*rince  of  Orange  was  greatly  influenced  by  his  Eurojiean  policy 
in  his  expedition  to  England,  in  1088.  James  11.  had  been  a 
mere  tool  of  Louis,  and  England  had,  in  consequence,  sunk  into 
the  rank  of  a  third-class  power.  A  doubtful  neutrality  was  ail 
which  could,  in  such  case,  be  looked  for,  and  even  this  w  as  some¬ 
times  exchanged  for  active  hostilities.  By  the  expulsion  of  the 
Stuarts,  however,  England  was  restored  to  her  proper  rank,  and 
under  a  monarch  so  clear-sighted,  and  of  such  unconquerable 
energy  as  \\  illiam,  w’as  enabled  to  set  bounds  to  an  ambition  as 
restless  as  it  was  unscrupulous.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be 
surprised  that  he  was  desirous,  after  the  Beace  of  llysw  ick,  to 
maintain  a  larger  military  force  than  had  been  usual  in  this 
country.  France  possessed  an  immense  standing  army,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  w  as  concerned  to  have  such  a  body  of  troops  at  his  disposal 
as  would  enable  him  at  any  moment  to  enter  the  field  against 
liOuis,  should  the  ambition  of  the  latter  prompt  him  to  violate 
the  ])eace.  4'hc  Jacobins  and  ultra-Tories  of  the  day  charged 
him  wdth  designs  unfriendly  to  our  liberties,  but  w  e  ac(juit  him 
rntirclv  of  any  such  purpose.  The  solution  of  his  policy  is 
found  in  another  and  more  honourable  source.  It  lies  on  the 
surface,  and  so  palpably  challenges  attention,  that  he  ‘  who  runs 
may  read.’  He  w  anted  to  check  the  power  of  France  by  that  of 
England,  which  could  only  be  done,  according  to  the  received 
maxims  of  that  day,  by  the  maintenance  of  a  large  military  force. 
Had  he  been  more  of  an  Englishman  he  would  have  left  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  settle  its  own  quarrels,  but  as  he  really  was,  English  in 
station  and  Dutch  in  affection  and  policy,  he  regarded  the  British 
crow’n  as  chiefly  valuable  from  the  opportunity  it  afforded  him  of 
W'rving  his  native  country,  and  of  countermining  the  haughty 
monarch  from  whose  grasp  he  had  with  difficulty  saved  her. 

Happily,  the  very  prejudices  of  our  countrymen  were,  on  this 
occasion,  arrayed  against  him.  A  standing  army  w  as  their  abhor¬ 
rence.  Even  the  Cavaliers  recoiled  from  it,  and  had  been  its 
stendv  opponents  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James.  They 
associated  the  name  with  the  rule  of  Cromwell,  and  trembled  lest 
another  l>ody  of  Ironsides  should  ransack  their  homes,  and  set 
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their  legislative  functions  at  defiance.  The  proposition  of  the 
king,  therefore,  to  maintain  a  large  body  of  troops,  was  vigo¬ 
rously  opposed  in  both  houses.  Trequi  nt  allusions  to  this  occur 
in  the  correspondence  before  us,  and  though  we  regret  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  the  king’s  disappointment,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  at 
the  course  adopUd.  ‘  1  perceive,’  says  the  king,  writing  to 
Pensionary  Heinsius,  at  the  close  of  IbOT,  ‘  that  the  project  of 
maintaining  troops  in  this  country  during  pe  ace  will  meet  with 
more  difficulties  in  Parliament  than  I  had  expe  cted.  The  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  come  from  the  provinces  (county  members),  seem 
to  be  strongly  pre'jueliccd  against  this  measure,  anel  infinite  pains 
are  taken  to  discredit  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  ])ublic  by  speeches 
and  by  pamiihlets.’  A  few’  days  afterw  ards  he  w  rites  to  the  same 
correspondent,  ‘  1  must  tell  you,  to  my  great  regret,  that  1  find 
every  day  more  difficulty  in  getting  the  members  of  Parliament 
to  consent  to  keep  a  good  number  of  national  troops  on  foot. 
You  have  no  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  people  here  reason.’ 
His  worst  fears  were  speedily  realized.  The  Commons  resolved 
that  all  levies  of  troops  made  since  KiSO,  should  be  disbanded, 
and  only  8,000  men  be  kept  in  service.  ‘  llow’  this  is  to  be 
remedied,’  remarks  William,  ‘  1  am  ignorant,  but  1  expect 
much  disorder  and  confusion  .  .  .  .  It  is  incredible  what 

erroneous  notions  men  here  have  conceived,  and  the  part  which 
my  enemies  act.’ 

The  state  of  Pmglish  parties  at  this  time  w’as  full  of  per¬ 
plexity  to  the  monarch.  The  union  which  had  been  effected 
by  the  insane  despotism  of  James  was  only  temporary.  It 
was  a  sudden  growth,  which  instantly  ceased  when  the  cause 
producing  it  was  removed.  A  consi(h*rable  section  of  the 
Tory  party  had  from  the  first  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  many  others  who  entered  w  ith  apparent  w’armth  into  the 
service  of  the  new  monarch,  soon  began  to  intrigue  against  him. 
Tory  lords  and  squires  shrunk  from  the  associations  in  which 
they  found  themselves.  Their  youth  and  manhood  had  been 
spent  in  the  service  of  despotism.  They  had  been  the  disciples 
of  Kilmer,  had  denounced  Hussell  and  Sydney,  had  branded 
higgery  as  rebellion,  and  Nonconformity  as  Atheism,  and  were 
only  aroused  to  a  momentary  action  on  btJialf  of  liberty,  or 
rather  of  hostility  to  a  tyrant,  by  his  avowed  purpose  of  over¬ 
throwing  the  Protestant  hierarchy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Whigs  of  the  Revolution  were,  with  few  exceptions,  amongst 
the  basest  of  men.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  common  sense  of  tne 
nation  to  compiure  the  actors  of  H)88  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Long  Parliament.  They  were  .an  inferior  race,  wanting  the 
largeness  and  breadth  of  mind  which  distinguished  the  Pyms 
and  llampdcns  of  the  earlier  period,  but  specially  deficient  in  the 
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more  than  Roman  patriotism  and  high  moral  principle  which 
fitted  these  illustrious  men  for  their  vocation.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  surprised  to  find  that  public  interest  was  soon 
merged  in  that  which  was  private,  or  that  the  intrigues  of 
faction  took  the  place  of  honest  zeal  for  national  liberty. 

The  king  was  not  unapprized  of  what  was  passing.  He  was 
a  keen  and  searching  observer,  who  looked  into  the  hearts  of 
other  men,  though  singularly  endowed  with  the  fiiculty  of  con¬ 
cealing  his  own  emotions.  To  the  phlegmatic  temperament  of 
his  country,  he  united  a  self-control  w^hich  had  grown  out  of  the 
difficulties  of  liis  early  life.  He  possessed,  indeed,  a  fund  of 
deep  feeling,  but  his  self-mastery  rarely  permitted  its  expression, 
and  many  were  thereby  lulled  into  false  security.  His  intel¬ 
lect  was  clear,  his  judgment  strong,  his  experience  largo  and 
varied.  He  knew  men,  and  could  read  their  thoughts.  Though 
not  belonging  to  the  highest  class,  his  faculties  had  been  so  quick¬ 
ened  by  continued  exercise,  that  few  could  long  deceive  him. 
His  cold  and  repulsive  exterior  concealed  a  vigilant  and  obser¬ 
vant  eye,  which  traced  the  ramifications  of  many  an  intrigue,  and 
laid  bare  the  hypocrisy  of  men  who  sought  at  once  to  retain  the 
favour  of  London  and  of  St.  Germain.  ‘  I  must  venture,’  wrote 
the  French  Ambitssador,  in  July,  1(>98,  ‘  to  observe  to  your 
majesty,  that  he  is  very  quick-sighted,  and  has  a  correct  judg¬ 
ment,  and  will  soon  perceive  that  we  are  trifling  with  him  if  wc 
protract  matters  too  much.’ 

Amongst  the  courtiers  of  William,  Bentinck,  Earl  of  Portland, 
occuj)ied  the  highest  ])lace  in  his  regard.  He  had  been  the  friend 
of  his  youth,  had  watched  beside  his  sick  bed  with  all  a  woman’s 
devotion,  and,  in  many  fierce  encounters,  had  been  at  his  side, 
in  utter  disregard  of  personal  safety.  The  warmest  friendship 
was  combined,  in  his  case,  with  the  purest  loyalty,  and  when 
the  I’rince  ascended  the  English  throne,  Bentinck  was  speedily 
raised  to  the  British  peerage.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
correspondence  in  these  volumes  passed  between  them,  and  their 
letters  are  marked  by  a  warmth  of  friendship  and  openness  of 
communication  honourable  to  both  parties.  Portland  was,  at  the 
time,  in  Piiris  as  the  representative  of  the  English  monarch,  and 
some  amusing  and  not  unimportant  illustrations  of  character  are 
furnished  in  the  account  he  renders  to  his  monarch.  The  Court 
of  I^)uis  Xl\  .  was  distinguished  by  a  complex  system  of 
etiquette,  which  the  Dutchman  evidently  despised,  but  from  which 
he  would  not  allow,  in  the  case  of  his  master,  of  the  slightest 
deviation.  He  was  the  representative  of  M  illiam,  and  most 
chivalrously  maintained  his  honour.  The  French  Court  wiis  WfU 
known  to  be  unfriendly,  and  every  imaginable  difficulty  and 
annoyance  was  therefore  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  English 
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Ambassador.  Portland,  however,  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his 
steadfastness,  and  his  national  temperament  probably  conduced 
to  his  success.  Referring  on  one  occasion  to  his  mtrie  at  the 
French  Court,  he  gravely  tells  his  master,  ‘  Though  I  am  neither 
very  positive  nor  very  obstinate,  1  was  compelled  to  do  violence 
to  my  natural  disposition,  and  to  become  cavilling  and  captious 
to  maintain  what  is  only  just  and  reasonable.’  'J'o  this  friend 
and  servant  William  wrote  without  reserve,  and  his  letters 
furnish  many  illustrations  of  the  state  of  English  parties. 
Having  reported  that  his  application  to  Louis  for  the  removal 
of  Janies  from  St.  Germain  had  failed,  William  wrote  to  him 
in  March,  1098 : — 

‘  The  refusal  which  you  have  met  with  begins  to  be  circulated  here. 
It  was  thought  better  that  it  should  come  from  the  Jacobites  them¬ 
selves  than  from  me  or  my  ministers,  since  it  might  produce  a  better 
effect  and  impression  in  Parliament ;  but  to  speak  candidly,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  make  any  diftcrcnce  one  way  or  the  other,  because, 
at  present,  men  do  not  reflect  upon  any  thing,  but  turn  all  according  to 
their  own  fancy.  I  believe,  for  instance,  that  if  King  James  were 
obliged  to  withdraw'  from  France,  they  would  say,  “  there  is  nothing 
more  to  fear and  if  he  remains,  they  would  be  perfectly  indifl'erent 
to  it.  Such  is  the  temper  w  hich  at  jiresent  prevails  here ;  nothing  in 
the  world  is  thought  of  but  how  one  party  may  injure  the  other,  and 
court  popular  favour  for  the  elections  of  the  new  Parliament,  which 
does  more  harm  than  can  be  imagined.  1  daily  discover  more  and 
more  of  the  intrigues  which  were  carried  on  before  your  departure,  the 
particulars  of  which  will  astonish  you,  but  which  1  cannot  communi¬ 
cate  to  you  till  your  return. 

‘  I  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  will  be  here  next  week,  or 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week  after,  and  tlien  1  can  let  you  know'  the 
resolution  which  he  will  adopt,  and  which  seems  to  be  very  uncertain. 
So  much,  however,  is  certain,  the  Whigs  by  no  means  desire  tlie  return 
of  Lord  Sunderland,  and  they  make  no  mystery  of  it :  he  aj)pear8  to 
have  a  mind  to  return.  The  more  one  thinks  of  tlic  folly  which  he 
has  committed,  the  more  provoking  it  seems.’ — Ih.  pp.  212,  213. 

Again,  in  the  following  May,  the  king  wrote  to  Portland : — 

‘  At  length  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  has  entirely  declined  taking 
any  oflice,  and  has  returned  to  Kyford.  He  atlirms  that  it  is  solely  in 
consecpiencc  of  the  feeble  state  of  his  healtli,  which,  in  truth,  is  very 
bjid,  from  spitting  blood  ;  but  the  world  believes  that  he  has  refused 
to  take  oflice  because  I  would  not  agree  to  give  the  seals  to  Lord 

harton  ;  these  the  Duke  of  Shrew  sbury  w  ill  keej),  however,  till  after 
the  session  of  Parliament,  and  thus  the  aflair  is  secret  for  the  present. 
They  urge  me  to  make  Lord  Wharton  Lonl  Chamberlain,  to  which  I 
am  as  little  inclined  as  to  making  him  Secretary  of  State.  The  Whigs 
pretend  that  they  will  not  be  satisfled,  and  that  my  affairs  will  not  l>e 
concluded  to  my  satisfaction  in  l^arliaincnt  if  I  do  not  gratify  him. 
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You  see  how  far  they  carry  matters.  As  for  the  Ivirl  of  Suiulerland, 
they  say  no  more  of  him  than  if  he  were  dead.  Now  that  the  Kin<rof 
Spain  is  a  little  better,  they  think  that  there  is  no  longer  any  thin^r  to 
apprehend  ;  and  I  much  fear  that  1  shall  receive  some  address  to  com¬ 
plete  the  disbanding  of  the  troops,  without  considering  that  France 
IS  not  reducing  her  army,  and  is  making  naval  i)reparations.’ — /d. 
pp.  437 — 439. 

The  career  of  Sunderland  had  been  deeply  criminal,  lie  had 
lent  himself  to  the  worst  measures  of  the  former  reign,  and  wjis 
universally  regarded  as  destitute  of  principle  and  consistenev. 
Some  secret  service,  however,  had  probably  been  rendered  to 
William  in  1688,  which  effaced  the  memory  of  his  former 
misdeeds.  The  king  umiucstionably  desired  his  return  to 
office,  but  when  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  his  other  servants,  he  unwisely  took  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  endeavouring  to  reinstate  him.  The  AV  bigs  were 
deeply  offended  at  this  determination,  and  their  mortification 
was  increased  by  the  king’s  refusal  to  confer  office  on  Lord 
Wharton,  who  had  their  entire  confidence. 

The  letters  of  Count  Tallard,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Lon¬ 
don,  furnish  many  illustrations  similar  to  those  of  the  king. 
Indeed,  their  attraction  to  the  English  reader  is  mainly 
derivable  from  this  fact.  The  following,  dated  April  8,  1698, 
possesses  additional  interest  from  the  light  it  throws  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  William.  The  fertility  of  his  resources,  though  vast, 
w«\s  heavily  taxed  by  the  exigencies  of  his  reign.  II is  fortitude 
never  failed  him.  Disappointed  in  one  direction,  he  turned  to 
another,  and  with  crippled  resources  and  a  disunited  band,  held 
faithfully  to  his  object.  It  was  no  easy'  thing  to  divert  him 
from  his  purpose.  If  he  could  not  accomplish  all  he  designed, 
he  concentrated  his  means  on  an  inferior  end.  Komoved  at  once 
from  presumption  and  from  despondency,  he  sought  to  effect  the 
most  with  the  limited  means  at  his  command.  'Lhis  feature  of 
his  character  is  significantly  noted  by  Count  Tallard. 

‘  There  are,’  he  reports,  ‘  strong  cabals  against  the  Court,  both  in  the 
I  pper  and  the  I^wer  House.  The  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  the  Earls  of 
Rochester,  Nottingham,  and  Peterborough,  are  at  the  head  in  the  House 
of  l»nls ;  Messrs. Seymour,  Thomas  Dick  Grenville,  Musgrave,  and  Foley, 
who  is  the  Speaker,  are  the  chief  supporters  of  the  party  of  the  nation 
in  the  Lower  House.  The  wishes  of  the  king  are  checked,  and  it  U 
only  by  his  extreme  patience,  and  by  incessantly  applying  remedies  to 
everything,  that  he  succeeds  in  a  part  of  what  he  desires  ;  never  ap¬ 
pearing  to  he  hurt  at  any  resolution  which  may  have  been  taken,  of 
whatever  nature  it  may  be,  causing  his  creatures  to  bring  forward 
anew ,  in  a  different  form,  what  has  already  been  refused,  and  content- 
ing  himself  with  gaining  a  part  w’hen  he  cannot  have  the  whole.  But 
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it  must  be  observed  that  those  persons  who  are  opposed  to  his  will  are 
not  op]K)sed  to  his  government ;  not  wishing  for  commotion,  and  only 
desirous  of  hindering  him  from  becoming  master. 

‘People  murmur  here  at  the  journey  to  Holland,  whither  it  is 
thought  he  will  go  at  the  end  of  «luly.  The  natives  of  that  country, 
who  are  here,  are  insupportable  to  the  English  ;  above  all,  the  Earl  of 
Portland;  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  this  nation  measures  its 
hatred  to  them  according  to  the  ilegree  of  hxvoiir  they  enjoy,  for  they 
begin  no  longer  to  like  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  The  health  of  the 
King  of  England  appears  to  be  pretty  good,  though  he  has  a  tumour  in 
one  knee,  which  sometimes  causes  a  swelling  on  that  side  of  the  leg,  so 
that  when  he  returns  from  hunting  he  is  carried  up  the  steps  of  the 
palace.’ — lb.  pp.  3ol — 3oG. 

The  following  month  the  same  writer  reports  to  his  sovereign: 

‘  The  King  of  England  is  very  far  from  being  master  here  ;  he  is  gene¬ 
rally  hated  by  all  the  great  men  and  the  whole  of  the  nobility  :  1  could 
not  venture  to  say  despised,  for  in  truth  that  w  ord  cannot  be  applied  to 
him,  but  it  is  the  feeling  which  all  those  whom  1  have  just  mentioned 
entertain  tow  ards  him.  It  is  not  the  same  w  ith  the  people,  who  are 
very  favourably  inclined  towards  him,  yet  less  so  than  at  the  beginning. 
The  friendshij)  which  this  prince  shows  to  the  Dutch,  the  intimacy  in 
which  he  lives  with  them  and  with  foreigners,  the  immense  benefits 
which  he  confers  on  them,  and  the  declared  favour  of  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  who  is  a  very  young  man,  have  produced  the  effect  which  I 
have  mentioned. 

*  The  nation  is  divided  into  two  parties,  under  whose  name  all  the 
others  have  rallied  :  one  is  called  the  Whigs  and  the  other  the  Tories. 
The  first  is  composed  of  Presbyterians,  and  of  those  who  are  opposed 
to  arbitrary  pow  er  and  the  royal  authority.  It  is  they  who  have  placed 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  present  king.  The  second  is  composed 
of  Episcoj)alians,  of  those  who  are  in  favour  of  monarchy,  and  who 
consider  the  king  at  ])rcscnt  on  the  throne  as  king  only  de  facto^  and 
not  king  de  jure.  These  two  parties  divide  all  l^ngland  between  them. 
The  king  has  of  late  passed  several  times  from  one  party  to  the  other, 
according  to  his  wants,  and  has  always  abandoned,  in  order  to  succeed 
in  his  object,  those  who  were  in  office,  and  w  ho  were  opposed  to  the 
prevailing  party.  Hence  arises  the  difficulty  he  has  in  finding  persons 
whom  he  can  place  in  office  ;  nobody  desires  it,  and  in  this  resj)ect 
everything  is  in  perpetual  motion.  .  .  . 

‘King  James  has  still  friends  in  this  country  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
if  the  expedition  from  La  Hogue  had  succeeded,  the  greater  part  of 
England  would  have  declared  in  his  favour ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  pre- 
Rcnt  king  has  no  solid  foundation  for  the  strengthening  of  his  power  in 
this  country,  except  his  army,  of  which  he  is  the  master,  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  Dutch,  who  arc  also  at  his  disposal.  He  has  given  the 
whole  weight  of  Parliament  to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  the  House 
of  Ixirds  has  no  credit  whatever. 

‘  Nothing  is  so  different  from  the  manners  of  former  times  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  style  of  living  among  the  noblemen.  They  have  no  intercourse 
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one  with  the  other  after  they  quit  the  House :  most  of  them  po  to 
dine  at  some  tavern,  and  afterwards  they  repair  to  places  called  coffee, 
houses,  where  every  body  j^oes  without  distinction.  Of  these  there  is 
an  infinite  number  in  London,  and  there  they  remain  till  they  return 
home.* — Ih,  pp.  4f>6 — 469. 

The  English  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  the  summer  of  169S, 
and  the  king  took  advantage  of  the  occasion,  much  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  his  English  subjects,  to  visit  Holland.  ‘  His  counte¬ 
nance,*  says  Tallard,  in  reporting  his  departure,  ‘  w  as  expressive 
of  the  joy  which  he  felt  at  going  to  Holland  ;  he  took  no  pains 
whatever  to  conceal  it  from  the  English  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
thej’  speak  very  openly  about  it.’  William’s  preference  of  his 
native  country  was  one  of  his  most  unpopular  features.  It  led 
him — most  unwisely  in  some  cases — to  confer  high  rank  and  poli¬ 
tical  olhcc  on  the  friends  of  his  vouth.  He  knew^  them  better 
than  he  did  the  English,  felt  more  confidence  in  their  loyalty, 
and  was  drawn  to  them,  not  unnaturally,  by  the  thousand  influ¬ 
ences  which  spring  from  national  sympathy  and  early  friendship. 
The  evil  w'as  increased  bv  the  selfishness  of  the  Eiu^lish  aris- 
tocracy,  w  ho  were  jealous  of  the  favour  show  n  the  Dutch,  and 
the  insular  prejudices  of  the  people  rendered  it  a  powerful  engine 
in  the  hands  of  discontented  Jacobins  and  demagogues.  Addi¬ 
tional  virulence  was  given  at  this  time  to  the  popular  discontent, 
by  the  king,  on  his  departure  for  Holland,  having  left  scaled 
orders  with  his  Ministers,  to  keep  up  a  military  force  of  16, 000 
men,  in  contravention  of  the  decision  of  Parliament.  Such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  w\xs  undoubtedly  unconstitutional,  and  ought  to  have  been 
resisted  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  office.  The  Ministers  of  William, 
however,  retained  their  places,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  what 
judgment  the  new  Parliament  w’ould  pronounce.  That  Assem¬ 
bly  met  in  December,  and  its  first  act  deceived  even  the  clear 
intellect  of  illiam.  ‘The  House  of  Commons,’  he  reported 
to  the  Dutch  Pensionary,  ‘  has  appointed  as  Speaker,  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton,  who  is  a  man  of  perfect  honour,  and,  consequently,  all 
ts  naht'  The  king,  however,  soon  learned  his  mistake,  for  a 
few  days  later  he  wrote,  ‘  I  am  so  chagrined  at  what  passes  in 
the  Low’cr  House  wuth  regard  to  the  troops,  that  I  can  scarce 
turn  my  thought  to  any  other  matter.  I  foresee  that  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  come  to  resolutions  of  extremity,  and  that  I  shall  see 
you  in  Holland  sooner  than  I  thought.’ 

^  Ihe  old  antipathy  to  a  standing  army  was  revived  wuth  tenfold 
violence.  The  w'hole  nation  rose  against  it,  and  the  force  of  the 
storm  compelled  even  the  Court-party  to  acquiesce  or  to  be 
silent.  ‘  Ihe  wrhole  nation,’  Tallard  rejx)rted,  ‘  concurs  in  it. 
1  his  has  been  brewing  the  whole  summer,  all  the  great  men  arc 
agreed.  In  short,  it  is  a  kind  of  general  conspiracy.’ 
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national  antipathy  to  the  Dutch  was  shown,  in  all  foreigners,  and 
even  naturalized  subjects,  being  declared  incapable  of  serving  in 
the  troops.  W  illiam  felt  the  blow  deeply.  It  wounded  his 
patriotism,  did  violence  to  some  of  the  most  generous  impulses 
of  his  nnture,  exposed  him,  as  he  believed,  to  the  mercy  of  hol¬ 
low  friends  and  of  unscrupulous  foes,  and  threatened  to  annihi¬ 
late  at  a  blow  his  whole  system  of  European  policy.  His  calm¬ 
ness  forsook  him  for  a  moment.  His  impi  rturbable  spirit  was 
moved  by  the  surges  of  passion,  and  he  wrote  to  the  Dutch  Pen¬ 
sionary,  ‘  Matters  in  Parliament  here  arc  taking  a  turn  which 
drives  me  mad.  I  shall  soon  see  myself  forced  to  take  a  step 
which  w  ill  astonish  them  ;  but  1  cannot  speak  more  of  it  at  pre¬ 
sent.’  A  crisis  had  now*  evidently  approached,  and  it  is  w’cll 
for  English  liberty  that  a  man  of  untainted  honour,  of  fervent 
loyalty,  and  of  commanding  intellect,  w  as  at  hand,  to  arrest  the 
purpose,  and  turn  back  the  current  of  the  king’s  wrath.  That 
niiui  was  Somers,  Lord  Chancellor,  than  whom  few  have  laid 
their  country  under  deeper  obligations.  He  was  at  first  incredu¬ 
lous,  but  being  at  length  compelled  to  admit  the  correctness  of 
the  current  report,  he  did  his  utmost  to  divert  W  illiam  from  his 
purpose.  Had  he  abdicated  the  throne,  as  was  his  intention,  a 
tierce  struggle  would  probably  have  ensued,  betw'cen  the  new 
order  of  things  and  the  adherents  of  the  old  dynasty,  the  imme¬ 
diate  result  of  which  cannot  be  conjectured.  W  hen  the  king 
first  mentioned  his  design  to  Somers,  the  latter  tells  us,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  ‘  I  treated  the  notion  as  the 
most  extravagant  and  absurd  that  ever  w\as  entertained,  and 
begged  him  to  speak  of  it  to  nobody,  for  his  own  honour.  He 
heard  me  j)aticntly  talk  against  it  for  two  hours,  but  concluded 
at  last  Jis  of  a  notion  he  still  retained.’  The  Chancellor’s  remon¬ 
strance,  however,  was  not  without  effect,  for  though  the  king  had 
prepared  the  speech  w’hich  he  intended  to  deliver  to  the  tw’o 
Houses,  the  design  w'as  abandoned,  and  he  continued,  for  a  brief 
period,  to  preside  over  the  nation.  This  passage  in  our  his¬ 
tory  was  no  mere  feint.  It  was  unquestionably  a  real  and 
veritable  purpose  of  the  king,  nor  need  we  be  surprised  at 
it.  W  herever  the  blame  lay,  the  English  rule  of  William  had 
been  a  source  of  perpetual  annoyance  and  disappointment  to  him. 
His  personal  tranquillity  had  been  destroyed,  and  now  that  he 
was  required  to  dismiss  the  Dutch  troo])s,and  to  reduce  his  army 
to  7,000  men,  he  might  well  conclude  that  it  would  be  preferable 
to  lay  dow  n  the  insignia  of  an  office,  of  whose  power  he  deemed 
himself  deprived.  A  knowledge  of  his  purpose  probably  induced 
the  Commons  to  modify  their  vote,  so  as  to  permit  the  king  to 
retain  the  services  of  such  foreign  officers  as  had  been  natu¬ 
ralized. 
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William,  in  conformity  with  his  usual  policy,  yielded  to  the 
storm.  ‘  Those  who  arc  in  favour  of  the  Court,’  Tallard  reported 
‘  oppose  nothing,  and  it  seems,  tliat  it  has  determined  to  leave  the 
nation  to  act  as  it  will,  without  seeming  to  desire  anything  to  the 
contrary.’  And  again,  on  the  24th  January,  he  wrote,  ‘  The 
King  of  England  is  preparing  to  disband  the  troops,  even  before 
the  bill  has  passed,  and,  like  a  skilful  man,  desires  to  do  himself 
honour  by  what  he  has  not  been  able  to  prevent,  lie  has  gained 
the  naturalized  foreigners  ;  and  this  is  much,  for  it  preserves  the 
command  of  the  troops  for  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  and  the  Earl 
of  Galway.’  The  king’s  attachment  to  his  Whig  Ministers  wjis 
not,  however,  increased.  He  probably  imputed  his  defeat  to 
their  remissness.  Reports  began  to  be  circulated  that  the  Tory, 
Lord  Godolphin,  was  to  be  Secretary  of  State.  The  French 
Ambassador  frequently  referred  to  this,  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
furnishes  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  character  of  parties  who 
were  speedily  to  act  an  important  part  in  English  affairs.  Allud¬ 
ing  to  Marlborough,  he  tells  his  sovereign,  ‘  The  avarice  of  the 
latter  has  so  much  power  over  him,  and  he  is  so  industrious,  that, 
though  so  entirely  attached  to  the  I’rinccss  of  Denmark,  whom 
Lady  Marlborough  governs  with  absolute  sw'ay,  he  has  found 
means  to  gain  Ixird  Albemarle  to  reconcile  him  to  the  king.* 
e  must  dismiss  with  few  words  that  portion  of  these  volumes 
— by  far  the  largest — wdiich  relates  to  the  Spanish  succession. 
It  is  impossible  to  convey,  by  extracts,  any  adequate  conception 
of  its  value,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  a  brief 
statement  of  the  general  question  that  was  involved.  France 
had  for  some  time  been  rising  in  power.  The  repose  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  had  been  employed  hv  Louis 
XIV  .  in  the  improvement  of  his  finances  and  the  consolidation 
of  his  authority.  His  empire  w’as,  in  consequence,  more  united, 
his  pow'er  more  compact  and  disposable,  than  that  of  any  other 
Euro])ean  monarch.  He  w'as  surrounded  by  able  statesmen, 
and  his  well-disciplined  and  numerous  armies  w'ere  commanded 
by  generals  of  unrivalled  skill.  The  military  genius  of  Marl¬ 
borough  was  not  yet  developed.  A  few  years  later,  and  the  star 
of  Louis  waned  before  it,  but  as  yet  that  star  w'as  in  the  ascendant. 
On  the  other  hand,  Spain  was  hastening  to  decay.  The  reign 
ot  Philip  1\  .,  w'hich  ended  in  1G()5,  had  been  as  inglorious  as 
her  worst  enemy  could  desire,  and  that  of  his  son,  Gharles  II., 
had  been  of  the  same  character.  A  disastj  ous  war  with  France 
w  as  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  in  1GT8,  and  as  there 
appeared  no  prospect  of  Charles  leaving  issue,  the  Spanish 
tlirone  Wcame  an  object  of  F^uropean  diplomacy.  Louis  XD 
by  his  marriage  in  IGGO,  with  Maria  Theresa,  a  daughter  of 
i  hilip  IV  ,,  was  the  next  heir  to  Charles  II.,  but  his  claim  had 
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been  barred  by  a  renunciation,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  of  the 
rights  of  his  wife.  This  treaty  was  expressly  designed  to  prevent 
a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  the  House  of  Hourbon,  and  was 
deemed  indispensable  to  the  independence  of  Europe.  When, 
however,  the  contemplated  contingency  appeared  likely  to  occur, 
the  French  king  easily  discovered  a  plea  for  declaring  the  renun¬ 
ciation  invalid,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  his  Court  was  set  in 
vigorous  motion  to  facilitate  his  perfidious  policy.  The  royal 
houses  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Savoy,  also  preferred  claims  on 
the  Spanish  throne,  the  second  of  them  referring  to  the  will  of 
Philip  IV.  in  support  of  its  pretensions.  The  claim  of  each  of 
these  competitors  was  through  a  female  branch,  and  their  respec¬ 
tive  merits,  therefore,  are  not  affected  by  any  view  which  may  be 
taken  of  the  alleged  prevalence  of  the  Salic  law  in  Spain. 

It  required  very  little  political  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the 
union  of  Spain  to  France,  or,  what  would  practically  be  much 
the  same,  the  occupation  of  its  throne  by  a  grandson  of  Louis, 
would  seriously  endanger  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  vast  re¬ 
sources  and  unscrupulous  ambition  of  Louis  had  already  alarmed 
his  contemporaries,  and  William  was,  therefore,  intent  on  pre¬ 
venting  such  an  accession  to  his  power,  as  the  accomplishment  of 
his  Spanish  poliev  would  bring.  .  But  the  English  people  w'erc 
averse  to  war.  They  had  suffered  severely  by  former  contests, 
and  were  so  anxious  to  cripple  the  military  force  of  the  king 
as  to  prevent  his  again  embarking  in  it.  This  led  to  much 
altercation  betw’een  William  and  his  parliament,  and  compelled 
him  to  enter  on  a  series  of  negotiations  from  which  his  personal 
views  would  have  recoiled.  Prevented  from  meeting  the  French 
monarch  in  the  field,  he  endeavour(‘d  to  reduce,  so  flir  as  was 
possible,  the  advantage  he  w’ould  secure  from  the  accession  of  his 
nominee  to  the  Spanish  throne.  The  student  of  history  will 
derive  considerable  advantage  in  his  examination  of  this  period, 
from  the  correspondence  furnished  by  M.  Clrimblot.  Though 
his  yiovs  may  not  be  materially  altered  by  it,  they  will  attain 
decision  and  definitiveness,  more  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
character  of  Louis,  and  the  soundness  of  the  judgment  formed 
by  William  on  the  probable  effects  of  the  French  king’s  policy 
being  carried  out.  The  latter  w^as  evidently  desirous  of  accom¬ 
plishing  his  object  without  a  war,  and  therefore  did  his  utmost 
to  conciliate  England  and  Holland.  A  Treaty  of  Partition  w^as 
agreed  on  beUveen  them,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  allowx'd 
time  for  consideration.  His  adhesion  w'as  ultimately  declined, 
and  Charles  11.  having  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the  Dauphin,  Louis  unscrupulously 
discarded  tlie  treaty,  and  at  once  seized  the  prize  offered  to 
his  hand.  History^  furnishes  too  many  instances  of  bad  faith 
VOL.  XXV.  s 
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to  allow  of  much  reliance  being  placed  on  the  engagements  of 
rulers.  But  it  is  seldom  that  so  flagrant  an  instance  of  t)erliilv 
has  occurred.  Europe  was  astonished  at  the  efi’rontery  with 
which  it  was  carried  out,  and  AN'illiam  was  deeply  inortifiid. 
Had  his  power  backed  his  inclination  he  would  speedily  have 
arrayed  the  forces  of  Europe  against  the  despoiler.  As  it  was, 
he  could  only  complain  in  such  language  as  the  following,  which 
he  addressed  to  the  Pensionary  lleinsius,on  the  15th  November, 
1700 

‘  I  doubt  not  but  this  unheard-of  proceeding  of  France  will  surprise 
you  as  much  as  it  did  me.  I  never  relied  much  on  engagements  with 
France ;  hut  must  confess,  I  did  not  think  they  would,  on  tliis  occasion, 
have  broken,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  a  solemn  treaty,  before  it 
was  well  accomplished.  The  motives  alleged  in  the  annexed  memorial 
are  so  shameful,  that  1  cannot  conceive  how  they  can  have  the  ettVonterv 
to  produce  such  a  pajK'r.  We  must  confess  we  are  dupes  ;  but  if  one’s 
word  and  faith  are  not  to  be  kept,  it  is  easy  to  cheat  any  man.  The 
worst  is,  it  brings  us  into  the  greatest  embarrassment,  particularly 
when  I  consider  the  state  of  affairs  here  ;  for  the  blindness  of  the 
people  here  is  incredible.  For  though  this  affair  is  not  public,  yet  it 
was  no  sooner  said  that  the  King  of  Spain’s  will  was  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  than  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  it  was  better  for 
England  that  France  should  accept  the  will  than  fulfil  the  Treaty  of 
Partition.  1  think  I  ought  not  to  conceal  this  from  you,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  informed  of  the  sentiments  here,  which  arc  contrary  to 
mine.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  477. 

"NVe  j)art  from  M.  Grimblot  with  sincere  respect.  He  has 
rendered  an  important  service  not  only  to  English,  but  to  Euro- 

Eean  history,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  editorial  functions 
ave  been  discharged  increases  the  obligation.  His  volumes  are 
especially  valuable  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Macaulay  will  doubtlessly  draw  increased  attention  to  the 
character  and  policy  of  William  of  Nassau.  He  w  as  placed  in 
critical  and  trying  circumstances,  for  which  due  allowance  has 
not  been  made.  His  faults  are  manifest,  and  lie  on  the  surface  of 
our  history,  but  liis  redeeming  virtues  w  ere  great,  and  to  his 
firmness,  sagacity,  and  good  faith,  wc  owe  an  obligation  which 
can  never  be  discharged.  The  revolution  of  1()88  was  disfigured 
by  great  blemishes.  These,  however,  are  attributable  not  to 
M  illiam,  but  to  the  selfishness  of  our  aristocracy,  and  to  the 
ignorance  and  bigotry  wdiich  then  underlaid  the  English  cha¬ 
racter.  The  bulk  of  the  people  wxre  not  sufficiently  advanced 
in  intelligence  to  secure  all  the  benefits  which  might  have  been 
gathered.  ^lonarchy  had  had  its  day,  and  aristocracy  then  came 
on  the  stage  to  play  its  antic  tricks.  Another  power  has  now 
risen,  and  w’hat  1688  failed  to  accomplish,  our  own  day  may 
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witness.  An  enlightened  popular  will,  making  itself  felt  through 
the  medium  of  the  constitution,  is  peacefully  and  righteously 
demanding  that  the  government  which  is  maintained  by  all,  should 
he  administered  in  harmony  with  the  views,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  idl.  May  our  rulers  be  wise  to  mark  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  may  that  same  Divine  rrovidcnce  which  has  spared  us  in 
past  days,  still  exempt  us  from  the  turbulence  and  civil  broil 
which  arc  shaking  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 


Art.  IX. — Essay  on  the  Union  of  Church  and  State.  By  Baptist 
Wriothesley  Noel,  M.A.  8vo.  London:  J.  Nisbet. 

In  our  review  of  Mr.  Birks’s  volume,  entitled  ‘  The  Christian 
State,’*  we  remarked  that,  as  an  attempt,  although  an  unsuccessful 
one,  to  frame  a  new  theory  of  national  religion,  it  showed  that  the 
Evangelical  portion  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  sense  wc 
took  him  to  express,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  position  in 
which  the  argument  "was  previously  resting,  and  that  they  wanted 
new  ground.  ‘  Here,’  wc  said,  ‘  Evangelical  Churchmen  have 
thought  they  could  stand.  Wc  think  they  will  soon  find  that 
they  cannot  stand  here.  They  will  again  feel  that  they  w'ant  a 
new  resting-place.  This  mental  ferment,’  wc  added,  ‘  is  a  good 
sign,  and  gives  promise  that  the  hearts  of  good  men  in  England 
will  not  find  repose  till  the  truth  is  found  somewhere.’ 

The  appearance  of  the  w'ork  now  before  us  confirms  the  idea 
wc  then  entertained.  It  demonstrates,  at  least,  that  the  view’s  of 
Mr.  Birks  have  not  supplied  to  all  his  brethren  the  resting-place 
desired,  and  it  affords  an  example  of  conscientious  inquiry  and 
independent  thinking,  before  which  all  prejudices  and  mistakes 
cannot  fail,  like  passing  mists,  to  disappear.  Nothing,  indeed, 
about  this  book,  w'hich  is  in  many  respects  remarkable,  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  quarter  from  w'hencc  it  has  come.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  our  circumstances  in  modifying  our  belief  is  proverbial, 
and  the  question  of  Church  and  State  is  assuredly  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  Mr.  Noel  thus  forcibly,  but  w  ithout  exaggeration, 
describes  its  operation  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment. 
After  specifying  the  modes  by  which  freedom  of  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  the  national  clergy  is  obstructed,  he  says  : — 
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‘  Few  men  have  the  courage  to  plunge  into  such  an  abyss  of  trouble, 
atui  therefore  they  must  adjust  their  belief  to  their  cin'umstances  us  best 
they  may.  To  expose  the  errors  of  the  Prayer-book,  or  to  rcnouiue  un- 
scriptural  practices,  is  out  of  the  question.  In  either  case,  a  minister 
would  be  at  once  suspended  or  deprived.  What  must  he  then  do  ? 
First,  he  may  make  desperate  efforts,  by  exclusively  reading  on  one 
side,  and  by  living  solely  with  ardent  conformists,  to  persuade  himself 
all  the  statements  of  the  Prayer-book  are  true,  and  all  the  roquiicmenls 
of  the  State  are  scriptural.  Should  this  effort  fail,  and  should  the 
errors  of  the  Prayer-book  force  themselves  upon  him,  his  next  attempt 
must  be  to  conceal  his  dissentient  opinions  by  absolute  silence  on  the 
subject.  But  this  is  a  fearful  course  for  a  minister  of  Christ.  Was  he 
not  placed  by  Christ  in  the  church  as  a  witness  for  the  truth  ?  Is  not 
concealment  of  the  truth  at  once  an  infidelity  to  Christ,  and  a  wrong  to 
the  world?  His  silence  prevents  the  overthrow  of  error,  and  confirms 
others  in  mischievous  delusion.  Besides,  in  his  circumstances  conceal¬ 
ment  is  falsehood  ;  for  he  has  subscribed  to  the  truth  of  the  Prayer- 
book,  and  only  on  that  condition  is  he  allowed  to  retain  his  living :  so 
that  the  effect  of  his  silence  is  to  induce  the  people,  the  clergy’,  and  the 
bishop,  all  to  think  that  he  maintains  the  Prayer-book  to  be  wholly 
consonant  to  scripture.  Silence,  too,  is  almost  impossible.  Occasioni 
must  arise  when  to  say  nothing  would  be  equivalent  to  an  avowid  of 
dissent  from  the  Prayer-book  ;  and  in  such  an  emergency  he  would  he 
strongly  tempted  to  defend  himself  from  the  suspicions  of  zealous  con- 
formists  by  professions  not  entirely  sincere.  To  avoid  this  pain,  how- 
ever,  there  is  another  course  which  the  pious  Anglican  pastor  may  take. 
He  may  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  Union,  extol  “the  church” 
as  the  purest  and  best  in  the  world,  persuade  himself  that  it  is  the 
chief  bulwark  of  Protestantism ;  he  may  fill  up  his  time  and  thoughts 
with  the  duties  of  his  ministry,  and  may  resolve  not  to  read,  speak,  or 
think  on  those  disputed  topics.  Thus  he  may  strive  to  hide  out  tlie 
errors  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  avoid  every  conclusion  respecting  the 
legal  fetters  of  his  ministry,  shielding  himself  under  the  thought  that 
many  excellent  men  do  all  that  he  is  called  to  do,  and  that  matters  so 
trifling  ought  not  to  endanger  an  institution  so  venerable  and  so  neces¬ 
sary. 

‘  Symptoms  of  this  state  of  mind  are,  I  think,  common.’ — Pp.  299— 
301. 

On  this  point  we  cannot  have  a  more  unexceptionable  witness, 
one  better  informed  of  the  fact,  or  more  moderate  in  his  statement 
of  it.  Mr.  Noel  speaks  of  what  he  must  have  felt;  and  we  give 
him  all  the  honour  which  is  due  to  the  moral  heroism  he  has 
manifested.  Of  this  nobleness  of  mind,  however,  we  are  far  from 
considering  him  as  a  solitary  instance.  Among  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  there  must  be  more  like  him,  and  perhaps 
not  a  few. 

It  has  been  too  common  a  drawback  from  the  value  of  books 
written  on  controversial  subjects,  that  they  have  been  written  by 
partizans  ;  and  in  no  controversy  has  this  been  more  unhappHy 
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felt  than  in  that  which  relates  to  nonconformity.  Tlie  liectures  of 
Mr.  M‘Neilc  are  deemed  less  worthy  of  consideration  because  he 
is  a  Churchman,  and  the  papers  of  Mr.  Miall  because  he  is  a 
Dissenter.  The  public  will  believe  that  they  must  deduct  some¬ 
thing  from  the  arguments  of  each,  as  an  equipoise  to  the  partiality 
which  each  must  be  supposed  to  have  felt  for  bis  cause.  We 
confess  it,  then,  to  be  an  advantage  to  know  how  the  question  of 
nonconformity  has  apj)eared  to  a  convinced  Churchman,  and  to 
see  the  arguments  favourably  weighed  by  the  hand  of  one  whose 
habits,  preferences,  and  partialities  have  been  of  a  hostile  kind. 
We  arc  now  likely  to  sec  them  stripped  of  any  false  gloss,  and 
presented  to  view  in  their  naked  simplicity  ;  to  have  them  divested 
of  exaggeration  and  fallacy,  and  exhibited  with  stern  modera¬ 
tion  and  justice.  Mr.  Noel  has  by  no  means  been  a  Dissenter 
from  his  youth,  nor  was  he  brought  up  in  any  of  the  ‘  hot-beds 
of  schism.’  All  his  antecedents  (to  adopt  a  convenient  Galli¬ 
cism)  made  him  a  Churchman,  and  conspired  to  keep  him  such. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  his  mental  constitution  or  habits  to  have 
originated,  or  to  account  for,  an  eccentric  course.  A  more  candid, 
sober-minded,  amiable  man  could  not  be  boasted  of  among  the 
whole  Anglican  clergy.  Yet  he  has  been  led  to  denounce  the 
union  of  the  Church  with  the  State,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  take 
a  course  opposed  by  all  influences,  the  force  of  truth  alone 
excepted.  It  is  with  much  interest,  therefore,  that  we  ask, 
llow'  has  the  subject  appeared  to  him  ?  Shall  we  find  any  novel 
suggestion,  or  any  mode  of  argument  adapted  to  give  in  any 
measure  a  new  shape  to  the  general  question,  or  to  our  own 
view’s  ? 

We  do  not  know’  that  we  need  hesitate  to  express  our  gratifi¬ 
cation,  albeit  our  bland  contemporary  of  the  ‘  CMiurch  and  State 
Gazette  ’  (for  whom  a  little  allow  ance  must  be  made  on  such  an 
occasion),  may  deem  it  ‘  frantic  gladness,’  that  the  views  avowed 
by  Mr.  Noel  entirely  correspond  w  ith  our  ow  n  :  a  fact  on  w’hich, 
we  think,  we  may  justly  congratulate  both  him  and  ourselves ; 
ourselves,  that  an  independent  scrutiny  of  our  sentiments  sup¬ 
plies  a  further  confirmation  of  their  truth  ;  and  Mr.  Noel,  tliat 
he  has  seen  at  once  and  clearly  through  the  whole  matter  of  his 
inquiry.  The  statement  we  have  thus  made  it  will  now  be 
proper  w  e  should  confirm  by  some  quotations  from  the  volume 
before  us,  in  which  the  author  may  speak  for  liimself. 

Mr.  Noel’s  conception  of  the  union  betw’ecn  the  Church  and 
the  State,  to  which  he  afterwards  refers,  evidently  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  by  the  phrase,  ‘the  Union,’  is  expressed  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

‘The  union  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  of  which  I  have  to 
sjHJak,  is  not  the  relation  of  each  member  of  the  church  as  a  citizen  to 
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the  Oovemment  under  which  he  lives ;  nor  his  subjection  in  common 
with  all  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  laws  and  to  the  sovereipi ;  but  it  is 
the  definite  union  between  the  Church  and  the  Government  which 
arises  from  a  national  payment  of  the  pastor,  and  the  consecpient  suikt- 
intendenceof  him  and  of  the  Church  by  the  State.’ — 1\  11. 

The  author  here  closely  unites  the  two  ideas  of  payment  and 
superintendence.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  he  has  not  embraced 
the  Puseyite  notion  of  the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the 
State  ;  that,  namely,  which  would  make  it  consist  in  the  release  of 
the  clergy  f^rom  State-control,  without  the  surrender  of  their  Statc- 
aalaries.  lie  sees  that,  while  the  Government  pay  the  clcrc:y, 
they  must  manage  them — that  is  to  say,  if  they  can.  He  secs  also 
that  the  payment  of  the  clergy  is  ‘  national the  act  of  the 
Government,  and  not  that  of  individual  benefactors.  His  entire 
view'  of  the  question  of  Church  Property,  indeed,  to  some  per¬ 
sons  so  dark  a  subject,  is  luminous  and  simple,  as  presented  in 
the  following  passiige  : — 

*  It  is  often  argued  that  the  resumption  of  church  property  by  the 
State  would  be  sjHjliation.  That  property  belongs,  it  is  said,  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  sacrilegious  hands  which  would  rob  lier  of 
it  might  with  ccjual  justice  confiscate  the  properties  of  the  landlords, 
or  sell  the  manufactories  of  liancashire  and  Yorkshire  for  purposes  of 
State.  Big  words,  but  with  little  in  them.  Who  gave  the  church 
property  to  the  clergy,  and  for  what  ends  was  it  given?  It  was  the 
Legislature  which  justly  took  it  from  the  Roman  j)riests,  because  their 
ministry  was  judged  noxious  to  the  country,  and  which  gave  it  to  the 
Protestant  clergy  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community.  As  justly 
might  they  take  it  from  the  Episcopal  clergy,  existhuj  interests  being 
respected^  and  give  it  to  Presbyterian  or  Independent  ministers,  if  they 
judged  it  In'iieticial  to  the  country.  It  was  given  by  the  nation  to  its 
pastors  for  its  own  use,  and  the  nation  must  still  be  judge  how  far  its 
present  application  answers  that  end.  As  it  was  justly  taken  from  the 
Catholic  trustees  when  their  tenure  of  it  was  proved  to  be  mischievous, 
80  may  it  justly  be  taken  from  the  Protestant  trustees  when  their  tenure 
is  likewise  proved  to  be  mischievous.  Church  ])ro])erty  exists  by  act  of 
Parliament  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  l*arliament  must  be  the 
supreme  judge  whether  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  nation  that  it  should 
cease  to  exist.  Anglicans  maintain  that  the  interests  of  religion  dcjKnd 
on  its  remaining  in  their  hands ;  Dissenters,  with  much  more  reason, 
contend  that  religion  would  flourish  more  if  it  were  aj)plied  to  other 
purposes.  Both  appeal  to  Parliament,  and  Parliament  alone  must  judge. 
>N  ho,  in  fact,  w  ill  suffer  if  this  property  is  resumed  by  the  State  ?  Not 
the  people,  for  they'  will  be  better  taught  without  it ;  not  the  patrons, 
for  lliey  ought  to  receive  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  advow- 
•ons ;  not  the  pastors,  for  they  ought  to  enjoy  the  income  till  their 
deaths;  not  their  successors,  for  they  do  not  exist.  All  classes  w’ould  be 
^nefited,  and  none  would  suffer,  if  church  property*,  being  resumed 
by  the  State,  were  employed  for  schools,  village  libraries,  hospitals,  or 
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Other  purposes,  any  which  would  serve  the  interests  of  all.’— Pp.  586 
—588. 

Mr.  Nod’s  conception  of  the  nature  of  Christ’s  kingdom  upon 
earth  is  equally  satisfactory.  We  do  not  know'  that  w'c  can 
exhibit  it  in  a  better  manner  than  by  (pioting  the  concluding 
part  of  his  discussion  of  our  Lord’s  celebrated  answer  to  Pilate, 
w’hen  the  Homan  Governor  pro])osed  the  critical,  and  apparently 
difficult,  question,  ‘  Art  thou  a  king  then  /  ’ 

*  The  object  of  his  answer  was  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge  of 
rebellion.  Now  this  might  be  done  in  eitlier  of  three  ways.  He 
might  have  denied  his  claim  to  be  king,  and  then  the  whole  accusation 
would  fall ;  or,  asserting  his  divine  sui)remacy,  he  might  have  declared 
that  he  was  the  spiritual  and  the  secular  king  of  the  Jew’s,  to  whom 
the  emperor  was  hound  to  submit,  in  which  case  IMlatc  must  either 
have  become  his  disciple,  or  lie  must  have  declared  him  guilty  of  re¬ 
bellion  ;  or,  thirdly,  he  might  have  maintained  that  he  was  king  of  the 
Jews,  and  yet  admit  the  imperial  authority  of  Tiberius,  by  explaining 
that  his  kingdom  was  spiritual,  not  secular  ;  that  between  the  spiritual 
dominion  and  the  secular  there  was  so  complete  a  separation  that  the 
one  could  not  interfere  with  the  other;  and  that,  inconsequence,  he 
could  be  no  rival  of  the  emperor.  And  this  w  as,  in  fact,  the  substance 
of  his  answer  :  “  Mtj  kingdom  is  not  of  this  U'orhl :  if  mg  kingdom  were 
of  this  world,  then  would  mg  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  he  delivered 
to  the  Jews  ;  hut  now  is  mg  kingdom  not  from  henre.'^  It  is  clear  that 
Pilate  w’as  permitted  by  our  Lord  so  to  understand  it  ;  because,  when 
Pilate  further  asked,  wdiethcr,  then,  he  claimed  to  be  a  king,  he 
answered,  “  Thou  sayest  (right)  that  I  am  a  king.”  While  he  stood 
there,  charged  with  rebellion  because  he  declared  himself  to  be  king 
of  the  Jews,  he  freely  admitted  that  he  did  advance  that  claim,  and  yet 
Pilate  pronounced  him  to  be  w  holly  innocent,  which  he  could  not  have 
done  except  on  the  understanding  that  his  dominion  was  exclusively 
8j)iritual.  The  accusation  by  the  priests  w  as,  “  We  found  this  fellow 
perverting  the  nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Cwsar,  saging  that 
he  himself  is  Christ  a  king^  The  answ  er  of  Jesus  is,  “  My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world ;  I  claim  no  tribute,  and  I  forbid  no  tribute  to  Cirsar.” 
Their  charge  was,  “ //e  stirreth  up  the  people,  teaching  throughout  all 
Jewry y  His  answer  was,  “  Mg  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  I  raise 
no  armies  to  maintain  my  rights.”  Their  allegation  was,  “  Whosoever 
maketh  himself  a  king  speaketh  against  Cwsar.''  His  answer  w’as,  “  Mg 
kingdom  ts  not  of  this  world,  and  therefore  1  can  he  no  enemy  to  the 
reign  of  Cnesar.”  If  the  kingdom  of  Christ  w  ere  to  be  maintained  by 
taxation  and  by  force,  like  all  secular  powers,  then  his  throne  must 
subvert  that  of  Caesar  ;  and  therefore,  w’lien  he  satisfied  Pilate  that  he 
W’as  no  enemy  of  Ciesar,  by  asserting  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
wrorld,  it  is  plain  that  it  should  not  be  maintained  by  taxation  and  by 
force.  Further,  Pilate  understood  our  I^ord  to  mean  that  his  kingdom 
would  never  be  so  maintained  ;  for  if  our  Lord  had  said.  My  kingdom 
18  not  now’  of  this  world,  not  now  maintained  by  taxation  and  by  force, 
Pilate  would  at  once  have  seen  that  it  might  shortly  be  strong  enough 
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to  become  a  secular  kinj^dom,  maintained  by  force.  And  as  it  would 
then  subvert  the  throne  of  Caesar,  he  would  have  felt  bound  to  condemn 
our  Lord.  To  defend  himself  from  the  charge  of  rivalry  to  the  Homan 
emperor,  it  was  necessary  to  inform  Pilate  that  his  dominion  would  be 
so  entirely  spiritual  that  it  never  could  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 
emperor.  And  of  this  he  did  convince  Pilate  by  saying,  “  My  kimjdom 
u  not  of  thii  tcorld,"  This  was  therefore  the  legitimate  meaning  of  his 
words ;  and  in  them  he  has  solemnly  taught  us,  that  ms  domi¬ 
nion  18  ENTIRELY  AND  FOR  EVER  DISTINCT  FROM  SECULAR  DOMI¬ 
NION  ;  THAT  HE  RULES  OVER  MEN’s  HEARTS  AND  CONSCIENCES  ;  THAT 
HE  WILL  EVER  ESTABLISH  AND  MAINTAIN  HIS  RULE  WITHOUT  THE 
AID  OF  THE  TAX-GATHERER  AND  THE  SOLDIER  ;  THAT  HE  EMPLOYS 
NO  COERCION,  AND  WILL  NEVER  RESORT  TO  MILITARY  FORCE.' — Pp. 

134—137. 

In  these  extracts,  to  which  we  could  easily  add  many  more 
equally  gratifying,  it  has  been  our  object,  not  to  explain  the 
author’s  mode  of  treating  his  subject,  or  to  estimate  the  value  of 
his  proofs,  but  merely  to  exhibit  the  opinions  which  he  has  been 
led  to  adopt.  It  must  be  obvious  from  them  that  he  is  no  half- 
and-half  seceder  from  the  Establishment.  Not  the  most  thorough¬ 
bred  Dissenter  could  speak  more  distinctly  on  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  in  the  nonconformist  controversy.  We  must  now, 
how’ever,  turn  to  considerations  of  a  different  kind. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  volume  before  us  consists  in  its 
treating  very  largely  of  ‘  the  Union  betw  een  the  Church  and 
the  State  in  England.’  While  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages  arc 
devoted  to  ‘  general  principles,’  or  such  topics  as  affect  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State  universally,  three  times  as  many  are 
employed  on  the  Anglican  branch  of  it.  And  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  thoroughly  gone  into.  Thus  w^e  have  successive  sections 
on  the  follow  ing  topics : — The  Maintenance  of  Christian  Pastors 
by  the  State  ;  tlic  Supremacy  of  the  State ;  Patronage ;  and  the 
Principle  of  Coercion.  And  in  that  portion  of  the  work  which 
treats  of  the  effects  of  the  union,  the  author  notices — its  infiuence 
upon  bishops ;  upon  pastors ;  upon  curates  ;  upon  members  of 
Anglican  churches ;  and  upon  Dissenters  :  then  the  influence  of 
the  union  on  the  number  of  ministers  ;  upon  the  distribution  of 
ministers  ;  upon  the  maintenance  of  ministers  ;  upon  the  doctrine 
taught  in  Anglican  churches  ;  upon  the  discipline  of  the  Anglican 
churches  ;  upon  the  evangelization  of  the  country ;  upon  the 
union  of  Christians  ;  upon  the  reformation  of  the  churches  ;  upon 
the  progress  of  religion  in  the  country ;  upon  the  government ; 
and  upon  the  other  religious  establishments  of  Europe  and  the 
world.  e  do  not  recollect  any  instance  in  w^hich  the  extended 
course  of  observation  which  w’e  have  thus  briefly  indicated,  has 
b<'en  gone  through  by  an  advocate  of  nonconformity  with  so  much 
lllinutencb^  and  fulness.  M  hatever  may  be  its  value  in  the  argu- 
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njpnt — and  it  is  of  necessity  liable  to  some  deductions — no  ques¬ 
tion  cjin  be  entertained  of  the  accuracy  of  the  author’s  facts,  so 
far  as  the  English  Establishment  is  concerned,  and  no  complaint 
can  be  made  of  the  temper  in  which  the  whole  subject  is  treated. 
After  twenty-two  years*  service  as  an  Anglican  priest,  Mr.  Noel 
must  have  become  well  acquainted  with  the  ground  he  wjis 
traversing  ;  and  while  he  speaks  but  what  he  knows,  and  some¬ 
times  warms  into  just  indignation,  he  invariably  speaks  without 
acrimony  or  invective. 

The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  work  may  be  described  as 
consisting  of  a  series  of  scriptural  and  noble  sentiments,  finely 
expressed.  We  have  spoken  of  its  value  in  the  argument,  how¬ 
ever,  in  qualified  terms.  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  clearly 
force  in  the  observation,  that,  since  the  English  establishment  is 
neither  the  only  possible,  nor  the  only  actual  embodiment  of  the 
State-church  principle,  no  amount  of  evil  in  its  condition  can 
prove  the  principle  to  be  wrong.  The  alleged  mischiefs,  if 
proved,  logically  constitute  an  argument  for  Church  reform, 
rather  than  for  the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  liable  to  be  called  with  some  justice  a  one¬ 
sided  representation.  The  evil,  it  may  be  retorted,  is  told,  but 
the  good  is  out  of  sight ;  and  the  good  may  be  affirmed  to  coun- 
U'rbalance,  in  part  or  in  whole,  or  indeed  to  overbalance,  the 
specified  mischiefs.  And  in  the  third  place,  upon  subjects  of 
this  class,  prevailing  diversities  of  opinion  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  conclusive  argumentation.  What  one  person  deems  an 
evil,  another  may  deem  an  advantage.  Mr.  Noel,  for  example, 
warmly — and  we,  of  course,  think  justly — denounces  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  baptismal  regeneration  as  erroneous,  and  w  ould  have  the 
Church  of  England  separated  from  the  State  in  order  to  deprive 
that  doctrine  of  the  support  of  the  Prayer-book ;  on  the  other 
hand,  however,  many  Churchmen  believe  it  true,  and  thus  the 
same  fact  persuades  them  to  uphold  the  union  w  hich  impels  the 
author  to  destroy  it.  To  these  considerations  it  ought  to  be 
added,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  there  is  ahvays  something  difficult 
in  dealing  conclusively  with  statistical  details,  into  which  the 
author’s  course  of  argument  has  somew’hat  largely  led  him. 

ithout  questioning  the  correctness  of  those  wdiich  he  has  used 
relating  to  the  Establishment,  we  cannot  but  know  that  those 
furnished  to  him  respecting  dissenting  churches,  although  the 
best  that  are  to  be  obtained,  and  perfectly  trustworthy  as  far  as 
they  go,  are  very  imperfect.  We  admire  the  candour  w  ith  which 
Mr.  Noel  has  treated  the  case  of  the  Dissenters,  but  it  is  our 
duty  to  say  that  he  has  done  us  somewhat  more  than  justice. 
We  heartily  wish  our  case  would  fully  bear  out  his  represen¬ 
tation  of  it. 
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While  we  thus  frankly  express  our  conriction  that  this  portion 
of  the  w<Mrk  before  us  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
conclusive  in  argument,  we  are  very  far  from  thinking  that  it 
will  be  of  no  use.  Its  appeal  to  the  evangelical  party  within  the 
Church  of  England  will  be  direct  and  powerful.  Not  from  a 
Dissenter,  whose  truth-telling  honesty  they  might  resent,  but 
from  one  of  themselves,  and  from  one  neither  austere  by  consti¬ 
tution  nor  embittered  by  disappointment,  will  they  now  learn 
how  far  their  idolized  church  is  from  the  scriptural  model.  The 
voice  they  will  now  hear,  calling  them  to  come  out  of  her,  is  one 
which  they  have  long  been  accustomed  to  listen  to  wdth  rapture 
and  with  love ;  ana  w'ords  like  those  w  hich  we  insert  below 
from  Baptist  Noel’s  lips,  cannot  fail  to  kindle  many  a  heart  to 
sympathy : — 

‘  The  union  of  the  Churches  with  the  State  is  doomed.  Condemned 
by  reason  and  religion,  by  scripture  and  by  experience,  how'  can  it  be 
allowed  to  injure  the  nation  much  longer  ?  All  the  main  principles 
upon  which  it  rests  are  unsound.  Its  State-salaries,  its  supremacy,  its 
patronage,  its  compulsion  of  payments  for  the  support  of  religion,  are 
condemned  by  both  the  precedents  and  the  precepts  of  the  word  of 
God.  We  have  seen  that  it  sheds  a  blighting  influence  upon  prelates, 
incumbenU,  curates,  and  other  members  of  churches.  It  adds  little  to 
the  number  of  pastors,  it  distributes  them  with  a  w’asteful  disregard  to 
the  wants  of  the  population,  and  it  pays  least  those  w'hom  it  ought  to 
pay  most  liberally.  It  excludes  the  Gospel  from  thousands  of  parishes ; 
it  perpetuates  corruptions  in  doctrine ;  it  hinders  all  scriptural  disci¬ 
pline  ;  it  desecrates  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  confounds  the  church  and 
the  world,  foments  schism  among  Christians,  and  tempts  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Establishment,  to  be  eager  politicians. 
Further,  it  embarrasses  successive  Governments,  maintains  one  chief 
element  of  revolution  in  the  country,  renders  the  reformation  of  the 
Anglican  Churches  hopeless,  hinders  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  strengthens  all  the  corrupt  papal  Esta¬ 
blishments  of  Europe. 

*  Worst  of  all,  it  “  grieves”  and  “  quenches”  the  Spirit  of  God,  who 
cannot  be  expected  largely  to  bless  the  churches  w'hich  will  not  put 
away  their  sins. 

*  But  w’hen  it  shall  be  destroyed,  wc  have  reason  to  hope  that  the 
churches  will  revive  in  religion  speedily.  Sound  doctrine  will  then  be 
heard  from  most  of  the  Anglican  pulpits;  evangelists  will  go  forth  into 
every  part  of  the  land  ;  scriptural  discipline  wdll  be  restored ;  schisms 
will  be  mitigated  ;  Christian  ministers  w’ill  cease  to  be  political  parti¬ 
sans  ;  wc  may  look  for  a  larger  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and 
England  may  become  the  foremost  of  the  nations  in  godliness  and 
virtue. 

‘  Let  all  who  fear  and  love  God  arise  to  accomplish  this  Second  Re¬ 
formation.  The  work  wrhich  our  mart}Ted  forefathers  began  in  the 

free  of  the  dungeon  and  the  stake,  let  us,  in  their  spirit,  complete !  — 
Pp.  627,  628.  ^ 
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It  is  now  time  that,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Noel,  we  should  state, 
that  he  himself  is  fully  aware  how  immaterial  to  his  argument  is 
all  that  he  has  found  to  say  respecting  the  effects  of  the  union 
of  the  Church  with  the  State.  Before  introducing  this  class  of 
topics,  he  says — 

‘  Having  shown  that  the  principles  of  the  Union  are  unscriptural 
and  corrupt,  I  might  consider  my  task  accomplished,  and  ask  my 
Christian  brethren  to  labour  with  me  for  its  removal.  No  good  effects 
can  justify  what  is  e^il  in  principle,  and  every  Christian  should  seek  to 
destroy  the  Union  because  it  is  criminal,  without  waiting  to  survey  its 
consequences.  The  effect,  moreover,  of  what  is  evil  in  principle,  can 
never  be  ultimately  good.  Sooner  or  later,  bad  principles  are  sure  to 
work  bad  results ;  and  when  any  measure,  as  the  Union,  has  been 
showTi  to  be  criminal,  all  practical  men  ought  to  condemn  it  as  certain 
to  be  at  length  mischievous.  But  few  persons  value  simple  principle 
as  it  deserves.  Numbers,  on  the  contrary,  test  every  principle  by  its 
results ;  and  so  long  as  the  effects  of  any  established  custom  are  not 
palpably  injurious,  they  will  blind  their  eyes  to  all  its  violations  of 
principle.  Foreigners  say  that  this  is  particularly  the  weakness  of 
Englishmen,  w’^ho  are  eminently  utilitarians,  and  will  seldom  move 
earnestly  on  any  subject  which  does  not  conduct  immediately  to  impor¬ 
tant  consequences.* — Pp.  257,  258. 

Without  being  angry  with  the  author  for  this  accommodation 
to  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age,  we  will  proceed  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  his  treatment  of  the  main  principle  involved. 

Mr.  Noel  completely  turns  the  tables  upon  the  high-church 
writers  whom  he  encounters.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others  have 
contended  that  a  union  between  Church  and  State  is  required  by 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  sanctioned  by  the  parental  rela¬ 
tion,  and  recommended  by  experience ;  the  author,  however,  not 
content  with  maintaining  the  negative,  affirms  boldly  that  such  a 
union  is  condemned  by  them  all. 

Under  the  first  oi  these  heads,  he  shows  that  the  British 
government,  constituted  as  it  is,  is  miserably  ill  qualified  for  its 
ecclesiastical  functions,  or,  as  he  happily  phrases  it,  a  ‘  state  epis¬ 
copate  ;*  and  demonstrates,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Birks,  that, 
even  ‘  if  the  State  were  wholly  Christian,  it  ought,’  on  that  very 
account, '  to  abolish  its  union  w  ith  the  churches.’  (Bp.  22 — 24.) 
He  winds  up  his  very  effective  treatment  of  the  argument  from 
the  parental  relation,  by  saying,  *  It  is  astonishing  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Bishop  Wilson  can  build  so  lofty  a  fabric  on  a 
foundation  so  rotten.’  (P.  31.)  And  then  follows  a  vigorously 
written  chapter  on  the  testimony  borne  to  national  religious  esta¬ 
blishments  by  history,  from  which  we  w’ould  fain  extract  a  longer 
passage,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  wdth  the  closing  words : — 

*  In  vain,  then,  do  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Gladstone  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  principle  of  Establishments  to  the  general  practice  of  mankind. 
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That  general  practice,  pagan  and  papal,  but  not  Christian,  has  ever  been 
employed  to  sustain  tyranny  and  priestcraft,  to  crush  liberty  and  to 
repress  truth ;  and  can  ill  be  pleaded  on  behalf  of  a  principle  which  it 
illustrates  only  to  brand  it  with  eternal  infamy.  ... 

‘  All  history  proclaims  that  the  Union,  tried  through  long  centuries 
of  misrule,  and  found  every  where  to  be  only  potent  for  evil,  should  at 
length  give  place  to  Christ’s  own  law  of  spiritual  liberty,  through 
which  alone  his  churches  can  accomplish  their  beneficial  mission,  to 
bring  the  nations  of  the  earth  into  the  service  of  the  Redeemer,  and  to 
make  all  intellects  and  all  hearts  tributary  to  his  glory.* — Pp.  88,  89. 

From  these  topics  the  author  passes  to  the  scriptural  argument, 
which,  as  he  justly  observes,  in  common  indeed  with  all  parties 
in  the  controversy,  must  be  the  critical  and  decisive  one.  He 
treats  this  branch  of  the  subject  under  three  heads — the  Mosaic 
Law,  Old  Testament  prophecies,  and  New  Testament  declara¬ 
tions.  As  the  Mosaic  Law  is  a  point  of  much  importance  and 
of  some  difficulty  in  this  argument,  it  may  be  interesting  to  our 
readers  to  see  how  Mr.  Noel  handles  it.  His  words  are  these : — 

•  As  the  Mosaic  law  is  expressly  abrogated,  its  institutions  wore 
clearly  judgjed  by  their  Divine  Author  to  be  unfitted  for  the  more  spi¬ 
ritual  and  more  universal  religion  of  Christ.  And  to  imprison  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  within  Jewish  ordinances,  w'ould  be  to  put  new  wine  into 
old  bottles,  which  was  what  our  Lord  declared  he  did  not  intend  to 
do.  If,  therefore,  there  had  been  a  Union  between  the  Church  and 
the  State  enacted  by  the  Mosaic  law,  I  should  see  in  it  no  proof  that 
such  Union  was  allowed  by  the  law  of  Christ.  But  there  w  as,  in  fact, 
no  such  Union  between  the  priesthood  and  the  Government ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  enactments  of  the  Jewish  law  w’ere  such  as  distinctly 
to  condenm  the  Union  which  now  exists  in  this  country.’ — Pp.  90,91. 

Expanding  the  last  clause  of  this  statement  into  several  par¬ 
ticulars,  the  author  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  Jewish 
law  condemns  every  such  ecclesiastical  system  as  ‘  now  exists  in 
this  country  but  this  leaves  undetermined  the  question,  wdiether 
that  law  involved  the  principle  of  a  union  between  the  Church 
and  the  State,  and  whether,  if  it  did  so,  a  general  sanction  of 
the  principle  is  hence  derivable.  To  the  latter  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  Mr.  Noel  fitly  replies,  that  the  Mosaic  law,  whatever  it 
may  have  contained,  is  abrogated,  and  can  furnish  no  model. 
To  the  former  also  he  replies,  that  no  ‘  union  between  the  Church 
and  the  State  was  enacted  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  that  ‘  there 
was  in  fact  no  such  union  between  the  priesthood  and  the  govern¬ 
ment.’  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  author  changes  his  phra- 
®ud  by  doing  so  he  constrains  us  to  ask,  w’hether  ‘  the 
pricsthc^  and  the  government*  among  the  Israelites  w  ere  strictly 
antithetic  to  ‘  the  Church  and  the  State*  among  ourselves,  if 
there  was  a  Church  and  a  State  under  the  law  of  Moses,  we 

j  should  very  much  doubt  whether  the  Church  consisted  exclu- 

■ 
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Bively  of  the  priesthood.  To  us  it  appears,  however,  that  the 
national  aspect  of  the  J ewish  people  was  altogether  homogeneous 
and  simple.  They  were  but  one  thing,  either  a  Church  or  a 
State,  either  a  religious  community  or  a  secular  one,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  both.  God  himself  was  their  founder  and  their  per¬ 
petual  ruler,  even  to  the  minutest  affairs,  and  all  their  institutions 
had  a  uniform  theocratic  character.  Their  duties  differed,  but 
the  priest  was  not  more  sacred  than  the  king,  nor  the  king  more 
secular  than  the  priest.  If  the  nation  was  a  Church,  it  was 


wholly  a  Church ;  if  it  was  a  State,  it  was  wholly  a  State.  A 
union  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  consecmcntly,  there 
could  not  be,  since  the  two  things  did  not  exist.  For  ourselves, 
we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  going  further  than  this,  and  declaring 
our  conviction  that  the  Mosaic  law  did  not  constitute  in  any  sense 
a  Church,  or  a  religious  community,  but  a  State  simply,  and  a 
community  wholly  secular.  All  its  institutions  were  typical  of 
spiritual  objects,  and  hence  of  necessity  none  of  them  spiritual 
in  themselves ;  they  were  ^  shadows  of  good  things  to  come,*  and 
consequently  not  the  substances  they  foreshadowed.  And  as  the 
Jewish  priest,  with  his  sacrificial  functions,  is  realized  in  the 
person  and  offering  of  the  Son  of  God,  so  the  Jewish  king,  with 
his  reigning  power,  is  realized  by  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the 
King  of  saints. 

In  treating  the  argument  from  the  New  Testament,  the  author 
first  notices  the  passages  which  the  '  bolder  champions’  of  esta¬ 
blishments  have  appealed  to  for  a  positive  sanction  of  them,  and 
thus  comes  into  direct  collision  with  Mr.  M‘Neile.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  parable  of  the  net  which  *  gathered  of  every  kind.’ 
Mr.  M‘Neile  takes  the  net  to  be  the  church,  and  its  gathering 
of  every  kind  teaches  him,  that  the  church  is  ‘  a  visible  society, 
including  multitudes  who  are  not  spiritual ;’  a  point  from  which 
he  leaps  to  the  idea  of  a  baptized  nation,  and  thence  to  that  of 
a  national  establishment.  To  this  Mr.  Noel,  after  observing  that 
such  an  intermixture  of  bad  and  good  in  the  church  is  contrary 
to  many  express  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  justly  answers 
that  the  net  is  not  the  church,  but  the  preached  gospel,  and  that 
our  I^rd,  by  this  parable,  ^simply  teaches  that  many  would 
profess  to  receive  the  gospel,  who  are  not  converted  and  sancti¬ 
fied  by  it.’  (P.  115.) 

Mr.  M‘Neile  justifies  the  Church  of  England  in  ‘  permitting 
the  ungodly  to  remain  quietly  within  its  communion,’  by  the 
parable  of  the  Tares  and  the  Wheat,  and  by  our  Lord’s  words, 
‘  Let  both  grow  together  till  the  harvest.’  Our  author,  how¬ 
ever,  after  a  very  clear  and  effective  exposition  of  the  whole 
parable,  shows  that  the  tares,  or  zizania,  must  be  taken  to  repre¬ 
sent,  not  the  openly  ungodly,  as  required  by  Mr.  M^Neile,  but 
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‘  those  who,  although  unconverted,  make  such  a  profession  of 
religion  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  Chris- 
tians.^  (P.  119.) 

The  ^  ell-known  passages,  Romans  xiii.  1 — 5,  and  1  Peter  ii. 
13,  14,  arc  cited  by  Mr.  M‘Neile  as  "  pointing  out  the  position 
relatively  with  the  civil  ruler  which  it  is  the  will  of  God  should 
be  occupied  by  his  church,’  and  as  involving  the  question  of 
what  is  commo^y  called  the "  Union  between  Church  and  State.’ 
To  this  Mr.  Noel  replies  in  the  following  terms : — 

‘  These  passages,  on  the  contrary,  have  not  the  remotest  connexion 
with  the  question  of  the  Union.  They  were  directions  given  to  the 
Christian  subjects  of  a  wicked  heathen  prince  to  obey  their  magis¬ 
trates,  because  government  is  a  divine  appointment,  by  which,  generally, 
the  honest,  industrious,  and  peaceable,  are  protected  against  lawless 
violence.  For  three  hundred  years  these  commands  were  obeyed  by 
Christians  when  the  Union  of  the  churches  with  an  idolatrous  and 
persecuting  State  was  impossible,  and  of  course  they  may  be  obeyed 
equally  by  Christians  for  three  thousand  years  to  come,  when  all 
Union  between  churches  and  states  has  been  abandoned  as  criminal 
and  mischievous.  Why  should  not  the  Dissenters  in  this  country,  and 
the  Christians  in  the  United  States,  who  condemn  the  Union,  be  as 
well  able  to  obey  these  precepts,  as  the  Christians  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  to  whom  the  Union  was  never  offered  ?  ’ — P.  123. 

Next  comes  under  notice  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Revelation, 
where  we  are  told  that "  the  earth  helped  the  woman.’  ‘  We 
read,’  says  Mr.  M" Nolle, "  of  the  earth  helping  the  woman,  but 
we  nowhere  read  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  woman  to  refuse  this 
help.’  ‘  This  argument,’  replies  Mr.  Noel,  "  is  transparently 
fallacious  ;’  and  by  a  reference  to  the  various  views  taken  of  the 
passage,  he  makes  his  way  effectually  to  the  conclusion,  that 
"  these  expositions  arc  sufficient  to  manifest  how  futile  the 
attempt  must  be  to  deduce  from  this  prediction  any  argument  in 
favour  of  the  union  between  Church  and  State.’  (P.  129.) 

The  author  follows  up  his  notice  of  these  passages  with  a 
general  observation  of  great  force  and  conclusiveness.  He  says : — 

‘  If  the  foregoing  passages  of  Scripture  from  both  Testaments  were 
rightly  expounded  in  favour  of  the  Union,  they  impose  on  each  Govern¬ 
ment  an  obligation  at  once,  and  under  any  circumstances,  to  erect  an 
KsUblishment,  or  to  resign  their  functions  to  other  hands.  But  even 
the  most  devoted  adherents  of  the  principle  shrink  from  this  conclusion. 
Mr.  Gladstone  avows  that  the  duty  of  a  State  in  this  matter  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  circumstances.  “  The  obligations  of  the  State  to  religion 
must,  of  course,  be  limited  by  the  subsisting  constitution  of  a  county.” 
If,  therefore,  the  constitution  forbids  an  Establishment,  as  in  the  United 
States,  the  duty  of  the  State  to  institute  it  ceases.  But,  since  the  law 
of  man  cannot  supersede  the  law  of  God,  if  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country^  can  supersede  the  duty  to  institute  an  Establishment,  there 
can  be  no  divine  command  to  institute  it ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone’s  most  just  conclusion,  all  the  texts  cited  to  prove  such  command 
must  be  falsely  applied.  If  there  be  a  divine  injunction  by  which 
States  are  required  to  establish  Christian  churches,  this  duty  can  be 
contingent  upon  no  circumstances  :  it  is  as  much  a  duty  to  establish 
churches  in  Canada  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  India  as  in  Canada. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  good  sense  has  shown  him  that  this  is  impossible. 

“  The  principle  upon  which  alone,”  he  says,  “  as  I  apprehend,  our 
colonics,  speaking  generally,  can  be  governed,  is  that  of  presenting  the 
good-will  of  their  inhabitants.  The  highest  function  of  the  State,  with 
regard  to  them,  seems  to  be  this — to  arbitrate  among  the  different 
elements  of  which  their  societies  are  composed,  and  gently  to  endeavour 
to  give  a  moral  predominance  to  the  nobler  over  the  meaner  of  those 
elements a  maxim  which  is  altogether  at  variance  with  the  idea  of 
an  obligation  laid  on  rulers  by  the  word  of  God  to  establish  religion.* 
— Pp.  130,  131. 

Proceeding  to  the  ‘  unequivocal  intimations  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  that  God  requires  the  separation  of  the  Christian  Churches 
from  the  State,’  Mr.  Noel  adverts  in  the  first  place  to  the  words 
of  our  Lord,  ‘  Mjr  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,*  the  sum  of  his 
argument  on  which  w^e  have  already  presented  to  our  readers. 
He  next  notices  the  injunction  of  the  same  authority  on  being 
shown  the  tribute-money :  ‘  Render  therefore  unto  Cmsar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God’s.’  ^  Our  Lord  thus  established,’  he  observes,  ‘  a  plain 
rule  of  action.  In  all  secular  things  which  do  not  interfere 
with  the  law  of  God,  the  sovereign  is  to  be  obeyed ;  but  if  the 
sovereign  assumes  the  rights  which  belong  exclusively  to  God, 
he  must  be  therein  disobeyed  and  resisted.’  (P.  142.)  Our  author 
then  adduees  a  considerable  number  of  texts,  containing  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  intimations  of  his  will, 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  union ;  but  our  space  forbids  our 
going  into  further  detail. 

We  have  dwelt  at  the  greater  length  on  this  part  of  Mr. 
Noel’s  argument,  because  wc  are  persuaded  that  it  is  that  by 
which  the  pending  controversy  respecting  national  churches 
must  be  really  decided.  The  vital  question  is  not  whether  the 
Church  of  England,  or  any  other  church,  is  in  a  bad  condition  or 
a  good  one,  but  whether  the  interference  of  secular  power  in 
religious  affairs  is  right  or  wrong,  consistent  or  inconsistent  with 
the  will  of  Christ.  As  we  do  not  feel  the  case  against  establish¬ 
ments  to  be  strengthened  by  alleging — what,  indeed,  is  notorious 
enough — that  all  and  singular  existing  establishments  arc,  and 
always  have  been,  brimful  of  mischiefs,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  mischiefs  are  inseparable  from  them ;  so 
we  should  not  think  it  at  all  made  w  eaker  if,  by  a  church  reform 
of  any  extent,  these  evils  were  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible 
amount.  The  battle  relates  to  a  principle ;  and  only  by  argu- 
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mentt  tending  to  ascertain  the  principle  can  it  be  decided.  It 
affords  us  peculiar  pleasure,  consequently,  to  find  the  author  so 
clear  and  distinct  in  this  part  of  his  treatise. 

It  affords  us  equal  pleasure  to  say,  that  Mr.  Noel  is  as  firm  in 
resolre  as  he  is  strong  in  argument.  Many  passages  in  his 
book  demonstrate  this ;  but  we  select  one  from  the  concluding 
pages,  which  breathes  a  noble  spirit. 

‘  Since  many  will  hold  back  from  even  an  examination  of  truths 
which  entail  momentous  consequences  to  themselves,  each  disciple  of 
Christ  who  ascertains  the  separation  of  the  churches  from  the  State  to 
be  his  Master’s  will,  must  count  it  an  honour  to  serve  him  singly,  if 
need  be,  in  this  conflict.  Great  events  in  history  have  waited  on  the 
actions  of  a  few  intrepid  men.  Hampden,  by  his  resolute  resistance  to 
an  act  of  tyranny,  awoke  in  his  countrymen  the  spirit  which  secured 
our  liberties.  The  gallantry  of  Clive  saved  our  Indian  empire.  Luther 
long  thought  and  laboured  almost  alone.  The  extensive  revival  of  the 
last  century  was  owing,  under  God,  to  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  with  very 
few  companions.  Let  each  member  of  the  Establishment,  therefore, 
who  comprehends  this  duty,  determine  that  he  will,  without  waiting 
for  the  decision  of  others,  do  his  utmost  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  se¬ 
cure  the  freedom  of  the  Anglican  Churches  from  the  shackles  of  the 
State. 

‘  Members  of  congregations  who  already  maintain  your  ministers  in 
connexion  with  the  Union,  by  which  your  own  functions  are  abandoned 
and  your  ministers  fettered,  release  them,  and  recover  your  own  sacred 
rights,  by  declaring  that  you  will  be  free.  A  few  such  instances  in 
London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham,  would  awaken 
tlie  whole  nation  to  their  duty. 

*  With  greater  confidence  I  address  my  brethren  of  the  free  churches. 
There  should  be  no  longer  disunion  or  sloth.  Independents  and  Bap¬ 
tists,  Wesleyans  and  members  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  let  us 
all,  with  united  voices,  from  Caithness  to  Cornwall,  claim,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  the  Christian  liberty  of  the  British  Churches ;  and  this  gene¬ 
ration  may  yet  see  accomplished  a  Second  Reformation  more  spiritual, 
and  not  less  extensive,  than  the  first.* — Pp.  629,  630. 


To  this  animating  call  it  is  our  hope  that  not  a  few,  in  various 
denominations,  will  respond.  No  book  ever  written  on  the 
nonconformist  controversy  has  had  a  chance  of  being  so  exten¬ 
sively  read  as  this  will  be.  The  author’s  position,  both  in  the 
aristocracy  and  in  the  church,  combined  with  the  high  estimation 
which,  on  many  grounds,  he  has  acquired,  w^ill  obtain  a  hearing 
for  him,  where  none  could  have  been  obtained  for  others ;  and 
it  is  on  this  account  chiefly  that  we  are  disposed  to  attach  special 
import^ce  to  this  particular  step  in  the  general  process  of  mental 
emancipation  on  the  State-church  question. 

rhe  book,  as  a  whole,  is  beautifully  written,  having  no  faults 
but  such  as  are  resolvable  into  the  haste  with  which  some  parts 
of  it  have  been  composed.  Its  spirit  throughout  is  unimpcach- 
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able.  We  could  scarcely  have  hoped  to  sec  such  an  exemplifi¬ 
cation  of  distinct  and  firm  expression,  entirely  free  from  an 
admixture  of  asperity. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  work  itself,  we  must  say  a  few  words 
on  the  somewhat  startling  event  which  has  supplied  the  occasion 
for  its  appearance.  Mr.  Noel’s  secession  from  the  Establishment, 
involving,  as  it  must,  a  large  amount  of  personal,  social,  and 
public  sacrifice,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  distinguished  act  of 
conscientiousness,  and  this  must  recommend  him  to  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  all  good  men.  For  ourselves,  we  have  known  and 
loved  him  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  we  have  loved  him  so  much  that  we  can  hardly  now  say  that 
we  love  him  more.  His  last  act,  in  one  aspect  so  wholly  new, 
in  another  possesses  no  novelty  at  all.  It  is  but  himself  under 
new  light.  What  we  always  believed  him  to  be,  he  has  here 
again  shown  himself,  and  we  love  him,  but  as  we  were  used  to  love 
him.  Oiir  hope  and  prayer  is,  that  the  Master  whose  voice  he 
has  so  faithfully  obeyed  may  solace  his  spirit  in  retirement,  and 
speedily  prepare  his  way  to  a  position,  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  neither  less  honoured  nor  less  useful  than  that  which  he 
has  so  long  occupied. 
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The  Town;  its  Memorable  Characters  and  Events,  By  Leigh  Hunt. 

St.  Paul's  to  St.  James's.  With  forty-five  Illustrations.  Two  Vols. 

12mo.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  principal  portion  of  these  volumes  appeared  some  thirteen  years 
since,  in  the  ‘  Monthly  Supplements  to  Leigh  Hunt’s  London  Journal.* 
The  papers  were  printed  under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Streets  of  London,* 
and  were  regarded  by  all  who  read  them  as  ‘  among  the  pleasantest  and 
most  interesting  of  the  author’s  writings.’  Their  present  appearance  in 
a  collected  form,  will  ensure  them  a  wider  circulation,  and  a  much  larger 
class  of  readers,  amongst  whom,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  no  differ¬ 
ence  of  judgment  will  obtain  respecting  their  value.  We  have  rarely 
met  with  a  work  which  possesses  a  richer  fund  of  entertainment,  or 
one  which  combines,  in  happier  degree,  the  useful  with  the  pleasing. 
Topography  and  history,  personal  anecdote  and  local  tradition,  the 
materials  of  biography  and  the  smaller  incidents  of  political  life,  are 
blended  together  with  great  skill  and  in  due  proportions.  It  is  a  work 
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for  all  clasaes  and  for  ever)’  age.  The  grave  and  the  gay,  the  anti, 
quarian  and  the  modem,  the  lover  of  literary  anecdote  and  the  reader 
who  views  everything  through  historical  relations,  will  be  alike  charmed 
with  its  pages.  We  cannot  imagine  any  one  to  be  so  dull  and  unsjm. 
pathetic  as  not  to  be  gratified  with  its  perusal.  It  may  be  taken  up 
at  any  hour,  and  will  always  be  fresh  and  pleasing.  If  others  feel 
as  we  do,  Mr.  Hunt  will  have  ample  and  early  encouragement  Mo 
complete  his  account  of  Ix)ndon,  by  extending  his  researches  east, 
west,  north,  and  south ;  making  the  whole  circuit  of  the  town,  and 
advancing  with  its  streets  into  the  very  suburbs.* 


Prophecies  of  Isaiah^  Fxirlier  and  Later.  By  Joseph  Addison 
Alexander.  Reprinted  under  the  editorial  superintendence  of  John 
Eadie,  LL.I).  8vo.  pp.  968.  Glasgow  ;  W.  Collins. 

This  cheap  and  convenient  reprint  of  one  of  the  best  theological  pro- 
ductions  of  America,  cannot  fail,  as  Dr.  Eadie  hopes,  ‘  to  prove  an 
acceptable  present  to  the  Biblical  students  of  this  country.’  It  is 
altogether  an  invaluable  book,  most  honourably  distinguished  among 
contemjrorary  publications,  by  the  union  of  sound  scholarship,  with 
enlightened  attachment  to  evangelical  truth.  We  fully  assent  to  the 
judgment  pronounced  by  its  learned  editor,  who,  in  repudiating  the  Ian- 
guage  of  indiscriminate  eulogy,  remarks,  ‘  We  reckon  it  among  the 
best  commentaries  on  Isaiah  of  any  age,  or  in  any  language.  It 
emlrodies  in  it  the  fruits  of  many  years  of  continuous  toil  and  researeh. 
and  its  size  gives  it  the  advantage  of  a  gratifying  fulness.  ...  In  one 
word,  this  transatlantic  commentary  is  cautious  and  reverent,  in  its 
textual  criticism,  in  its  habitual  demeanour  towards  those  “words 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  teaches.’*  It  is  no  less  expert,  accurate,  and 
felicitous  in  its  philolog)’,  basing  it  on  the  acknow  ledged  laws  of  mind, 
and  principles  of  language.  Its  hermeneutical  canons  are  always 
sagacious,  and  in  general  correct ;  w’hile  the  exegesis  is  distinguished 
by  its  harmony  and  vigour,  and  relieved  by  its  exalted  and  luminous 
conceptions. 

This  edition  has  been  printed  with  great  care.  The  proof-sheets 
have  been  read  by  the  editor,  and  many  errors  of  the  American  original 
have  been  corrected.  We  very  cordially  thank  Dr.  Eadie  for  the 
service  he  has  rendered,  and  hope  the  theologians  of  our  country  will 
sufficiently  appreciate  its  value,  promptly  to  avail  themselves  of  so  able 
and  sound  an  exposition  of  one  of  the  most  important  books  of  the 
Jewish  canon. 


The  Congregational  Year  Book  for  1848,  tcith  a  Calendar  for  1849; 
containing  the  Proceedings  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
B  ales^  and  its  Confederated  Societies  for  that  year.  Together  icith 
Supplementary  Information,  respecting  the  Associations.  Ministers, 
New  Chapels.  Schools,  and  Publications  of  the  Congregational  Bodi/ 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  London  :  Jackson  and  \\alford. 

Tnr.  extended  title-page  w’hich  w’e  have  copied,  sufficiently  indicates 
the  contents  of  this  volume,  which  extends  to  two  hundred  and  seventy 
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closely-printed  pages,  and  is  published  at  the  very  moderate  price  of 
one  shilling.  It  forms  an  invaluable  digest  of  denominational  informa¬ 
tion,  and  should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  body  to  whose 
interests  it  is  specially  devoted.  The  papers  it  contains  arc,  in  many 
cases,  of  permanent  value,  and  may  be  read  with  much  advantage  by 
other  communities.  They  embody  much  sound  and  practical  wisdom, 
and  betoken  the  growth  of  enlightened  religious  patriotism.  Such  pub¬ 
lications  possess  a  value  beyond  their  day,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
find,  that  the  Committee  of  the  Congregational  Union  are  encouraged 
to  continue  and  perfect  their  statistical  labours. 


The  Pictorial  Bible,  Part  XV.  London  :  C.  Knight  and  Co. 

This  Part  completes  the  Standard  Edition  of  the  Pictorial  Bible,  and 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  by  the  general  reader  of  the  inspired  volume. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  the  work  are  well  known,  and  it  has 
already  obtained  so  wide  a  circulation  as  almost  to  supersede  our 
functions.  The  landscape  scenes  of  tlie  sacred  history  are  illustrated 
from  original  drawings,  or  from  authentic  engravings,  while  its  natural 
history,  costume,  and  antiquities,  are  depicted  from  the  best  sources 
which  the  advanced  state  of  knowledge  opens  to  the  diligent  student. 
Dr.  Kitto’s  notes  are  very  numerous,  and  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
the  work.  They  are  just  such  as  were  needed,  and  which  few  men 
were  competent  to  furnish.  Avoiding  all  doctrinal  disquisitions,  they  cull 
from  every  conceivable  source  whatever  is  adapted  to  elucidate  the 
history,  geography,  natural  history,  literature,  and  antiquities  of  the 
sacred  wTitings,  and  display  good  taste  and  sound  judgment,  as  well  as 
multifarious  reading.  The  divine  will  find  the  work  an  admirable 
auxiliary  in  his  attempts  to  illustrate  the  inspired  volume,  while  the 
intelligent  reader  of  every  class,  and  of  every  shade  of  theological 
opinion,  will  meet  with  the  precise  information  which  all  require,  and 
which  will  be  vainly  sought  in  any  other  w’ork.  The  ‘  Pictorial  Bible’ 
is  admirably  adapted  to  promote  a  sound  and  healthy  knowledge  of  the 
communications  which  have  been  made  by  the  Supreme  Intelligence  to 
the  human  family.  We  value  it  very  highly,  and  advise  our  readers 
to  make  themselves  intimately  ac(juainted  with  its  multifarious  know¬ 
ledge. 


The  Reformer  8  Almanack  and  Political  Year  Book,  1849.  Pp.  70. 
London  :  Aylott  and  Jones. 

The  Protestant  Dissenter* s  Almanack  for  1849.  Pp.  64.  Ix)ndon  : 
J.  Snow. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  the  compilers  of  these  Almanacks  for  not  having 
noticed  them  earlier.  The  omission  has  not  been  intentional,  and 
we  hasten  to  supply  it.  Both  publications  are  deserving  of  patronage, 
and  wdll  be  found  very  useful  to  the  two  classes  for  which  they  are  de¬ 
signed.  The  ‘  Reformer’s  Almanack’  is,  as  its  title  imports,  political. 
To  bring,  as  into  a  focus,  the  more  prominent  results  of  the  inquiries 
instituted  into  the  working  of  our  political  institutions,  is  its  special 
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object.  This  is  done  with  considerable  success.  A  large  mass  of  Tory 
vduable  information  is  collected,  and  much  judgment  is  shown  in  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  arranged.  Those  who  arc  desirous  of  havinj^ 
at  hand  a  compendium  of  such  matters,  will  do  well  to  possess  them- 
selves  of  the  work. 

The  ‘  Protestant  Dissenter’s  Almanack’  is  more  limited  in  its  range, 
but  equally  decided  in  its  tone.  Thirty-five  thousand  co])ics  are 
reported  to  have  been  sold  of  the  edition  of  last  year,  and  we  arc 
not  therefore  surprised  that  the  editor  has  been  encouraged  to  continue 
the  work.  ‘  The  plan  pursued  in  the  present  impression  is  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  the  first,  namely,  the  not  only  furnishing  ample  deno- 
minational,  and  other  statistical  information,  and  the  matter  usually 
expected  in  Almanacks,  but  also  a  series  of  original  articles,  expound¬ 
ing  and  enforcing  what  is  generally  understood  to  be  included  in  the 
principle  of  perfect  and  unrestricted  religious  freedom.*  The  cheapness 
of  these  Almanacks  fits  them  for  extensive  circulation,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  find  that  they  obtain,  what  they  richly  merit,  a  large  and  remu¬ 
nerative  sale. 


Our  Cousins  in  Ohio.  By  Mary  Howitt.  With  four  Illustrations  on 

Steel,  from  Original  Drawings  by  Anna  Mary  Howitt.  London: 

Darton  and  Co. 

An  admirable  companion  to  ‘The  Children’s  Year,*  published  by  Mrs. 
Howitt  some  twelve  months  ago.  The  former  volume  detailed  the 
actual  doings  of  two. English  children,  and  was  an  experiment  in  book¬ 
making,  the  success  of  which  we  predicted.  It  required  no  gift  of 
prophecy  to  do  so,  but  we  are  glad  to  find  our  anticipations  have  been 
justified,  and  warmly  recommend  the  volume  before  us  to  the  same 
favour.  ‘  Our  Cousins  in  Ohio’  is  constructed  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  its  predecessor,  and  is  equally  adapted  to  rivet  the  attention 
and  to  promote  the  moral  health  of  its  young  readers.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Ohio,  and  the  incidents  are  therefore  of  a  somewhat  different 
character  from  those  of  ‘  The  Children’s  Year.’  The  volume  is  written 
with  great  simplicity  of  style,  and  its  narrative  and  lessons  arc  admi¬ 
rably  suited  to  the  capacity  and  sympathies  of  the  class  w  hom  it  seeks 
to  benefit. 


The  National  Cyclopetdia  of  Useful  Knoxcledye.  8vo.  Vol.  M* 
Everdingen — Hanover.  Part  XXIV.  Germany — Hanover.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Charles  Knight. 

The  steady  progress  of  this  work  is  matter  for  congratulation,  and  the 
demand  which  exists  for  it  is  a  healthy  sign.  Its  reduced  price  happily 
places  it  writhin  the  reach  of  the  great  bulk  of  our  countrymen,  and 
the  form  of  its  publication,  in  shilling  parts,  as  well  as  in  volumes, 
meets  the  convenience  of  the  greatest  possible  number.  The  unambi- 
hous  title  under  which  it  first  appeared  led  to  an  erroneous  estimate  of 
Its  character.  This  has  been  corrected  by  a  know  ledge  of  its  contents, 
and,  in  its  present  form,  the  work  is  better  adapted  than  any  other  we 
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know,  to  promote  a  sound,  extensive,  and  varied  intelligence  amongst  the 
people.  Without  pled^ng  ourselves  to  all  its  contents — and  where  is 
the  Cyclopaedia  respecting  which  this  could  be  done  ? — we  renew  the 
earnest  recommendation  we  have  given  of  the  earlier  volumes. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  James  Thomson^  comprising  all  his  Pastoral^ 
Dramatic^  Lyrical^  and  Didactic  Poems^  and  a  few  of  his  Jurettile 
ProductioM,  With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  By  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Murdoch,  D.U.,  F.R.S.,  and  Notes  by  Nichols.  London :  William 
Tegg  and  Co. 

A  MINIATURE  edition  of  one  of  our  best  poets,  edited  with  great 
care,  and  issued  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  The  reputation  of  Thom¬ 
son  does  not  diminish.  On  the  contrary,  the  number  of  editions  of 
his  poems  recently  published  indicate  the  growth  of  his  popularity, 
while  the  care  exercised  on  his  text  has  purged  it  from  several  corrup¬ 
tions  which  the  carelessness  of  former  reprints  had  admitted.  Mr. 
Nichols  has  diligently  availed  himself  of  the  labour  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  without  surrendering  the  independence  of  his  ow  n  judgment.  He 
handsomely  acknowledges  his  obligation,  and  is  content  with  the  praise 
due  to  his  modicum  of  service.  His  edition  contains  much  more  than 
is  usually  found  in  the  popular  reprints  of  Thomson,  and  is  embellished 
with  engravings,  which  will  increase  its  value  in  the  judgment  of  our 
younger  readers. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review, 

My  Dear  Sir,  January  24,  1849. 

I  CANNOT  suffer  the  letter  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  which  appeared  in  the 
last  number  of  the  ‘  Eclectic  Review,’  to  pass  without  remark  on  my 
part.  That  letter  relates  to  some  animadversions  upon  the  Distributors 
of  the  Regium  Donum,  w'hich  formed  part  of  an  article  in  the  preceding 
number  of  your  Review.  I  am  quite  willing  to  take  upon  myself  the 
responsibility  of  that  article.  The  passage  in  the  letter  which  especially 
calls  for  my  notice,  is  the  following : — 

‘Not  only  from  my  knowledge  and  memory,  but  as  the  result  of 
particular  inquiry,  I  deny  that  the  distributors  have  ever  laid  claim  to 
the  character  of  representing  Dissent ;  that  they  have  ever  assumed 
this  character  ;  that  they  have  agreed  to  call  one  another  representa¬ 
tives  ;  that  they  presume  to  act — in  the  name — and  taking  the  autho¬ 
rity— of  the  denominations.  And  I  further  deny  that  they  have  ever 
done  any  act  from  which  it  could  be  justly  inferred^  or  by  any  honour¬ 
able  conjecture  supposed^  that  they,  or  any  of  them,  have  made  tho 
claims  alleged.* 

I  join  issue  with  Dr.  Smith  on  the  point  to  which  these  denials 
refer.  During  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  Dr.  Thomas  Rees 
appeared  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Miscellaneous  Esti- 
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mates ;  and  the  following  question  and  answer  arc  to  be  found  in 
his  endence. 

‘  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  how  this  fund  is  distributed  ?— 
In  virtue  of  my  appointment,  I  receive  the  whole  sum  at  the  Treasury ; 

I  have  associated  wdth  myself,  eight  other  Protestant  Dissenting 
Ministers ;  three  from  each  denomination ;  making  altogether  nine. 
There  arc  three  Presbyterians,  three  Independents,  and  three  Baptists; 
the  whole  sum  is  equally  divided  among  those  nine  persons,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  sum,  which  is  retained  to  meet  the  current  ex¬ 
penses  ;  to  tluxt  the  three  denominations  are  in  that  way  provided  for, 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  ministers  of  the  different  denominations  would 
be  best  acquainted  with  the  parties  to  whom  to  distribute  this  eleemosynary 
grant' 

If  ‘  the  three  denominations  are  in  that  way  provided  for,’  it  is  toler- 
ably  clear  that  the  nine  persons  w'ho  constitute  the  provision  assume  to 
represent  and  act  in  the  name  of  these  denominations.  So  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  understood  the  matter ;  for,  in  their  report,  they 
describe  Dr.  Rees  as  stating  in  favour  of  this  grant,  ‘  the  great  satis¬ 
faction  it  gives  to  the  denominations  to  whom  it  is  distributed.'  As  to 
these  nine  gentlemen  agreeing  to  call  one  another  Representatives,  that 
too  is  unhappily  sup|K)rted  by  Dr.  Rees’s  testimony,  who  says :  ‘  They 
have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  body  of  the  denominations  ;  they 
are  nominated  by  themselves' 

To  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Rees,  in  proof  of  the  representative,  or  more 
properly  of  the  quasi  representative  character  of  the  Regium  Donum 
distributors,  is  to  be  added  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith  himself.  In 
a  letter  inserted  in  the  ‘  Patriot’  new^spaper  of  July  28th,  1848,  he  thus 
puts  the  case  : — 

*  The  distributors  arc  merely  almoners  of  the  Crown  for  the  benefit 
of  a  class  of  their  fcllow'-suhjects — a  class  designated  by  a  generic 
description,  not  by  a  specification  of  individual  persons.  The  distribu¬ 
tors  are  trustees  for  the  class,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  find  out  the  indi¬ 
viduals  w'ho  arc  equitably  comprehended  under  it.  A  trustee  is  one 
who  represents  the  interest  of  those  for  whom  he  is  entrusted,  and  a 
trustee  for  a  class  is,  so  far,  a  representative  of  that  class.  It  is  in 
the  name  of  the  class,  not  in  his  owm  name,  that  he  acts.  The  class  for 
whom  these  distributors  profess  to  act  is  that  comprised  by  the  |K)or 
ministers  of  the  three  denominations.  They  have  therefore  taken 
upon  themselves  to  represent  these  denominations  for  all  the  purposes 
of  this  govcniment  grant.’ 

I  shall  mention  one  other  confirmation  of  the  view  w’hich  I  entertain 
relative  to  the  position  occupied  by  Dr.  Smith  and  his  colleagues. 
There  is  a  communication  from  Dr.  Rees  on  the  subject  of  the  Regium 
Donum  in  the  ‘Christian  Reformer'  for  December,  1848.  In  that  com¬ 
munication  we  read  as  follows  : — 

*  A  part  of  my  evidence,  to  w'hich  some  importance  has  been  attached 
in  the  late  discussions,  is  that  relating  to  the  mode  of  appointing  the 
trustees  by  self-election.  It  was  gravely  objected  that  they  were  not 
apw)inted  by  any  recognised  body  of  Dissenters.  But  I  would  ask. 
What  is  the  recognised  body  of  Dissenters  to  w'hom  could  be  committed 
the  choice  of  trustees  for  such  a  charity  ?  The  fund  being  intended 
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for  the  joint  benefit  of  poor  ministers  of  the  three  denominations,  it 
would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  an  impartial  selection  of  trustees 
of  each  persuasion,  that  the  electing  body  should  itself  be  composed 
of  these  three  classes.  But  no  such  body  now  exists,  cither  lay  or 
clerical.  The  body  of  English  Presbyterian  Ministers  of  London  and 
the  vicinity  have  separated  from  the  other  two  denominations,  and 
have  thus  broken  up  the  old  general  body  of  ministers  of  the  three 
denominations.  The  Presbyterian  congregations  have  also  ceased  to 
send  lay  members,  to  form  the  deputation  of  the  three  denominations, 
and  created  a  deputation  of  their  own.  In  no  existing  association, 
therefore,  of  ministers  or  laymen,  would  these  two  classes  of  Presby¬ 
terians  be  represented^  and  their  interests,  in  reference  to  this  grant,  be 
watched  over  and  protected.’ 

Now'  the  fair  inference — indeed  the  only  possible  inference  from  this 
passage,  is,  that  its  author  regards  the  present  distributors  of  the 
Regium  Donum,  not  merely  as  representatives  of  the  three  denomi¬ 
nations,  but  as  comprising  a  superior  representation  to  that  which  an 
election  by  any  existing  body  of  Dissenters  could  furnish.  Dr.  Rees 
uses  the  word  ‘  represented,’  in  the  connexion  in  which  it  is  repudiated 
by  Dr.  Smith,  his  object  in  the  use  of  it  being  to  intimate  that  ‘  the 
interests  in  reference  to  this  grant’  are  ‘  watched  over  and  protected’ 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  by  tlie  trustees  themselves  selecting  such 
a  proportion  of  ministers  from  the  tliree  divisions  of  Dissent  as  will 
secure  an  equal  representation  of  those  divisions.  I  believe  I  have 
now  established  my  case.  It  is,  how'ever,  a  case  which  scarcely  needed 
this  establishment.  The  representative  character  of  these  distributors 
is  as  notorious  as  is  the  fact  of  their  being  distributors.  Such  a  cha¬ 
racter  cannot  be  separated  from  the  office  they  sustain. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  quite  unjustifiable  on  Dr.  Smith’s 
part  to  call  the  statements  on  which  he  has  reflected  ‘  false  and 
calumnious!’  I  beg  to  tell  him  that  such  language  ill  becomes  his 
cause;  and  that  he  has  no  right  to  express  his  very  natural  soreness  in 
this  tone  of  moral  indignation.  If  the  imputations  of  which  he  com¬ 
plains  could  not  have  been  substantiated  to  the  letter,  they  would  have 
afforded  no  ground  for  a  charge  of  falsehood  tind  calumny.  Nor  can 
Dr.  Smith  be  permitted  to  strengthen  his  case,  by  putting  into  the 
mouth  of  his  opponents  terms  of  reproach  copied  from  those  which  he 
uses  toward  them.  It  was  neither  said  nor  insinuated  in  the  ])apcr 
under  his  notice,  that  he  and  his  colleagues  were  ‘  impostors  and  liars' 
'I  hey  are  not  entitled  to  ])ut  in  a  plea  of  injured  innocence  on  any  such 
ground  as  that.  It  was  w'ith  great  personal  respect  that  they  w'crc 
told,  and  with  the  same  respect  they  arc  now  again  told,  that  their 
position  involves  them  in  lamentable  inconsistencies,  injurious  at  once 
to  their  own  characters,  and  to  the  religious  interests  with  which  they 
arc  connected.  This  is  the  only  iiccusation  preferred  against  them,  and 
this  accusation  they  must  bear  without  being  relieved  by  the  excite¬ 
ment  consequent  upon  a  charge  of  having  violated  the  laws  of  either 
tnith  or  honesty.  I  am,  yours  faithfully. 

The  WuiTEH  of  the  Article  on  the  English  Review 
AND  THE  AnTI-StATE-ChURCII  ASSOCIATION. 
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